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Intercity Variations in Wage Levels’ 


Summary 


INATION of wage statistics for American cities of 250,000 
lation or more reveals striking differences in the rates of pay for 
mmtical or closely similar work. These differences may reflect dif- 
ces in the productivity of labor or management, the influence of 
mization, the temporary result of abrupt industry shifts, or a 
ety of other factors. Although the relative wage level of an area 
ies somewhat according to the occupation considered, there is 
sient consistency in the wage rates of most areas to permit their 
ification as high-wage or low-wage, or in some intermediate 
ition. 

In the present article wage data for 26 manufacturmg and 9 non- 
anufacturing occupational classifications have been analyzed to dis- 
Wer the relative general wage levels of 31 large urban areas. In order 
discount the influence of varying industrial composition among 
# areas, identical occupations with uniform weights were studied 
allareas. The manufacturing occupations were drawn largely from 
‘metalworking industries, while financial institutions and power 
Adries account for 5 of the 9 nonmanufacturing jobs. Since these 
stries are not equally representative of all areas, the wage levels 

ficated should be recognized as rough approximations. 
'On the basis of evidence presented here, Detroit and Seattle appear 
imaintain the highest wages among the areas studied, the former 
king first in manufacturing occupations and the latter first in 
manufacturing. Other areas in which wage rates are 10 percent or 
p above the general average for both groups of occupations are 
fm Francisco, Portland, and Cleveland. Atlanta, Dallas, Birmingham, 
‘Antonio, Memphis, and New Orleans appear to be the lowest- 
urban areas; although it has been poieible to rank five of these 
hareas with respect to only one of the two occupational groups, 
bw level of their wage rates is confirmed by information from other 
Houston and St. Louis are also at least 10 percent below the 
ge for both groups. Both in manufacturing and in nonmanufac- 
the level of wages in the highest-wage areas is almost twice as 

8 in the lowest-wage area. 

epered by Louis M. Solomon of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Analysis. The general method used 


Sarticis was outlined by the Division’s planning committee, and the statistical material was compiled 
ihe direction of Joseph H. Mayer. 
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Most of the remaining areas pay wages somewhere near the ave 
either in manufacturing or in nonmanufacturing, or in both. 
wage levels of some of these areas, in fact, are clustered within » 
narrow a range that a variation of only a few percentage points would 
change the rank of the area by 5 or 6 places. 

Areas in which the pay is higher than average but less than 119 
percent of the average for one or both groups are Toledo, Pittsbu 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Milwaukee. It is probable that New 
York City would fall in this class if sufficient data were available to 
permit classification. Wage rates in Indianapolis, Minneapolis: 
St. Paul, Cincinnati, and Washington (rated only in private non- 
manufacturing) appear to be about average. Columbus, Baltimore, 
Louisville, and Boston are relatively low-wage areas, but surpass 90 
percent of the average for one or both occupational groups. Denver, 
for which nonmanufacturing wage data alone are available, pa 
wages about 10 percent below the average and should probabl be 
added to this group of cities. Buffalo and Chicago, which pay about 
average wages in manufacturing, pay relatively high wages in 
nonmanufacturing jobs. Kansas City pays average wages in manufac- 
turing but somewhat lower wages in nonmanufacturing, while 
Providence wage levels are below the average for the first group and 
slightly above for the second. 


Purpose and Scope of Study 


Intercity differences in wage rates play an important part in the 
economic life of the Nation. They are a vital concern of the war 
worker seeking the most advantageous market in which to sell his 
services, of the manufacturer considering the expansion or relocatien 
of his facilities, of the Federal agency faced with responsibility for 
determining or stabilizing wage rates, and of other groups to which 
wages represent a source of income or an item of expense. 

It is not, of course, to be expected that wage rates should be uniform 
in all parts of the United States. The labor available in some com- 
munities is more efficient than that in others. Changes in the local- 
ization of industry, such as those associated with the war production 
program, pa og shortages in some communities and leave 
surpluses in others. The level of wage rates is also influenced by 
local differences in the extent of unionism, the regularity and security 
of employment, alternative opportunities for earning a living, the cost 
of consumer goods, the availability of capital equipment, the efficiency 
of management, and other factors. To some extent, therefore, geo- 
graphic variations in wage rates may serve merely to offset differences 
in the productivity of labor or the attractiveness of employment. 
Wage differences also help to induce workers to move from the trades 
and localities in which surpluses exist to those in which labor is scaree. 
Other differences reflect the influence of monopolistic forces, while 
still others are largely fortuitous. 

The purpose of the present study was to achieve an approximate 
classification of the major American cities with respect to the relative 
levels of their wage rates, and to indicate roughly the extent of existing 
e.g differences. Previous studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and tabulations of census data have shown the existence of broad re- 


gional variations in wages, and a few studies—particularly those of 
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gmmon-labor entrance rates and of union rates in certain highly 

ized trades—have provided detail by individual city. The 
ation now available, however, is superior to material previousl 

gsembled both as to scope and accuracy of classifications ennioved. 

The material on which the rankings of the respective urban areas are 
based consists of average hourly rates or straight-time hourly earnings 
of experienced workers employed at specific jobs. The rankings con- 
gquently reflect variations in hourly wage rates as they are ordinarily 
conceived by employers and workers. Obviously they do not measure 
differences in weekly or annual incomes, since they take no account of 
hours worked or of supplementary income. They are deficient as 
measures of labor cost in so far as they fail to reflect differences in labor 
productivity and certain other items. 

The study included 31 urban areas centering in cities with a popula- 
tion of 250,000 or more. It therefore covered most of the larger cities 
of the United States, although a few, including New York City, were 
pmitted because of lack of sufficient basic materials. Most of the 
areas studied include suburbs or other neighboring cities in which wage 
levels have been found to approximate those of the central] city. 
Twenty-four of the areas covered have been ranked according to their - 
wage levels in both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. 
Two additional areas have been ranked with respect to their manu- 
facturing wage levels only, and five have been ranked only with respect 
to their wages in nonmanufacturing. The wage data relate primarily 
to the spring and summer of 1943. 


Method of Analysis 


Outlined briefly, the steps involved in determining the relative 
wage levels of the urban areas were as follows: (1) Standard lists of 
occupations (one for manufacturing and one for nonmanufacturing) 
were selected to represent the cian lovale of all areas; (2) the average 
wage rate paid in each occupation in each area was determined from 
tabulations already at hand; (3) the respective averages for each occu- 
pation were combined into a composite occupational average for all 
areas, using as weights the estimated number of employees in that 
occupation in each area; (4) the average rate for each occupation in 
each area was expressed as a percentage of the composite occupational 
average; (5) the resulting series of relatives for each area were then 
combined into general index numbers for manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing separately, the relative for each occupation being 
weighted in proportion to the estimated number of workers in that 
occupation in all areas combined; (6) for convenience in interpretation, 
these index numbers were then adjusted so that the simple average 
for all areas would equal 100; as an additional step (7) each area was 
tanked according to its wage rate for each separate occupation, and 
average ranks (navwrelachtedl) were then determined for each city for 


comparison with the index numbers described above. 


1 Other than New York City, the only places of 250,000 or more omitted in this study are Newark, Jersey 
City, Omaha, and Rochester. Oakland, Calif., is included in the San Francisco wage area, 
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SELECTION OF OCCUPATIONS 


The following factors were taken into consideration in the selection 
of oceupations: (1) Definitiveness, i. e., distinctiveness and ease of 
classification, (2) frequency in the areas covered, (3) numerical 
importance, (4) prevalence of payment by the hour, day, or w 
(5) sensitivity of wage rates to economic influences, and (6) representa. 
tiveness of various skill and wage levels, These criteria, especi 
the second, proved to be very restrictive and, although applied wi 
some flexibility, greatly limited the number of jobs suitable for con- 
sideration. Certain suitable jobs, moreover, in industries such ag 
building construction, and public utilities, were not generally included 
in the locality wage surveys.° 

The list finally selected included 26 occupational groups representa- 
tive of manufacturing industries and 9 representative of nonmanu- 
facturing. Twenty of the jobs in manufacturing, however, represented 
various branches of the metal trades, a fact which must be taken inte 
consideration in interpreting the results of the analysis. Three 
represented the food industries (bakeries) and three (janitors, jani- 
tresses, and hand truckers) a variety of industries. Two of the non- 
manufacturing occupations represented financial institutions; three, 
power laundries; and four, a variety of industries. The selected occu 
paronel groups and the respective weights used are presented in 
table 1. 


TasLe 1.—Occupational Groups, Weights, and Average Hourly Wage Rates Used in 
Constructing Composite Index Numbers of Wage Rates 
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| Weighted average representing areas covered by study; wage rates as of spring and summer of 1943. 


3 Shipbuilding, airframe assembly, and the basic iron and steel industry were purposely excluded from 
the data analyzed in this article because they are not found in all of the areas. In many areas, however, thes® 
industries greatly influence the level of local wage rates. 
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Intercity Variations in Wage Levels 
AVERAGE WAGE RATES 


<The average hourly rates for the respective occupational groups 

ip.each area were established on the basis of wage studies conducted 

the various regional offices of the Bureau during the spring and 

gmmer of 1943. The primary purpose of these studies was to pro- 

yide information for use by the War Labor Board in administering the 
tabilization program. 

in some cases the rates used represented combinations of data for 
industry branches which are usually presented separately by the 
Bureau. Thus, the foundry occupations cover both ferrous- and non- 
ferrous-metal foundries; some of the other metalworking occupations 

resent combinations of data for machinery factories and ordnance 

ts; the jobs of janitor and hand trucker are found in many in- 
ies, ete. In consequence, although the same jobs have been 
wed to represent every area, the influence of varying industrial 
composition has not been entirely eliminated.‘ The industry branches 
actually covered in the particular localities are, for the most part, the 
dominant industries in which the occupations are found. With 
respect to size of establishment, unionization, and similar factors, the 
wage rates used for each occupation are generally representative of 
gtablishments in the respective communities. 

The selected occupational groups are, of course, more representative 
ofsome areas than of others. Industries of considerable importance 
in individual cities—for example, grain milling in Minneapolis and 
Be ine refining in Houston—have little direct representation here. 

index — and rankings should consequently be considered 
oily as rough and ready measures of relative wage levels, and recog- 
nized as to a considerable margin of error. 


Wage Levels in Manufacturing Industries 


Index numbers and rankings for each of the 31 areas are presented 

in table 2. Data appear for both manufacturing and nonmanufac- 

industries, but , noth of the differences in wage levels in these 

road industrial segments they will be discussed separately. 

The indexes of manufacturing wage rates reveal that Detroit (index 

131) ranks first among the 26 areas for which an index is given. 

Neighboring Toledo, competing in some occupations for the same labor 

supply, ranks second (127), Portland third (117), and Seattle fourth 

6). Atlanta; with an index of 70, ranks last, while rates in Dallas 
6) and Birmingham (78) are only slightly higher. 

mination of these data reveals no consistent variation by size 

f central city,® but. regional differences are marked. These reflect 

customary regional pattern shown by earlier wage surveys of the 

u.. In general, the highest wage levels are found on the Pacific 

t, reflecting in part the increasingly important industrial role 

ved by Pacific Coast cities and their effort. to attract additional 

. All of the 4 areas in this region are included among the high- 

@t 10, although the index for Los Angeles (103) is considerably lower 

ery uss of the industry combinations that have been made, the actual wage rates for the occupations 

ae a ticlen Tike barle wage t optoctive-hengeining or to interested pel seg ent mng ‘2 


ureau. 
ty due to the fact that the cities covered are few in number and the range in size relativel 
studies by the Bureau have demonstrated a strong tendency for wage rates to increase wii 
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than those for the other 3 areas. The Great Lakes areas are also 
represented by relatively high index numbers, 3 of the 6 approxi 
mately equaling and 3 substantially exceeding the average for the 26 
areas combined. Collective agreements with labor unions are com. 
mon in all of the highest ranking areas, and all of these areas are 
centers of heavy industry. 


TasLe 2.—Indexes and Rank of 31 Urban Areas, by Level of Wage Rates in Selected 
Occupations, Spring-Summer of 1943 
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1 In cases where 2 or more cities have the same index, the rank given represents the — of the 
ranks in which they would fall; i. e., 13.5 is the average of ranks 13 and 14, 16 is the average of ranks 15, i6, 
oS Date not available. 

In the Midwest, except in the vicinity of the Great Lakes, the 
range is extremely narrow, all of the cities except St. Louis (87) havi 
index numbers from 98 to 101, inclusive. The eastern areas rank 
atively low, except for Pittsburgh (113) and Philadelphia (107)! 
New England has long been recognized as a relatively low-wage 
region and the index numbers for Boston (86) and Providence (92) 
support this designation. In general, however, the lowest index 
numbers represent southern cities. 

The extreme range of these index numbers is noteworthy. The 
index for Detroit is nearly twice as high as that for Atlanta, and, al- 
though these figures may exaggerate or understate the amount of the 
difference somewhat, there can be no doubt that it is very great. 
Reference to the basic data, for example, reveals that the hand 
truckers included in the Bureau’s survey in the Georgia capital 
averaged 45 cents an hour, while those studied in Detroit ave 
94 cents. The respective rates for janitors were 36 cents and 90cents. 
Male bench assemblers, class C, averaged 59 cents and $1.11, Tf 
spectively. The relative difference was less pronounced, however, 
among skilled classifications. Thus, class A tool and die maker 
averaged $1.20 in the Atlanta area and $1.62 in the Detroit area. 
Class A bench assemblers averaged $1.07 and $1.32, respectively. 


¢ The results of a number of Bureau studies that wage levels in New York Chy are generally some 
what below the levels prevailing i Faiedsl ia with to manufacturing. Th crn Ped 


. us, 
entrance rates in man’ and summer of 1943 averaged 69.8 cents per hour in 
phia and 64.4 cents in New York City. the relationship appears to be reversed, 


wages in New York City slightly exceeding those in P 
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For the pore of comparison with the cost of a family budget, 
measures of wage rates are less satisfactory than measures of weekly, 
povthly, or annual earnings. _It is of interest to note, however, that 
the awrences in wage rates disclosed by this study show but little 
relationship to differences in the retail-price level in the various cen- 
al cities. Information regarding intercity differences in the cost of 
the same standard of ny in the spring of 1943 is available for 21 of 
the 26 cities.’ Of these, the price level was highest in San Francisco, 
followed by Detroit, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, and Minneapolis. 
Kansas City was lowest, with Birmingham, Houston, Indianapolis, 
and Los Angeles only slightly higher. Costs in Atlanta were about the 
same as in Philadelphia. The lowest cost was only 14 percent below 
the highest. 


AVERAGE RANK OF AREAS 


The index numbers presented in table 2 are of particular interest 
because they indicate roughly the extent of wage differences from area 
jarea. A second type of comparison, which ranks the various areas 
without attempting to measure the extent of their differences, is 

nted in table 3. In arriving at this comparison all cities were 

t ranked in accordance with the level of wage rates in each occu- 


pational category separately. The series of rankings for each city 
resulting from this operation were then summarized in terms of a sim- 
ple average and the final rank determined on the basis of that average. 


Taste 3.—Comparative Rank of 26 Urban Areas, by Level of Wage Rates in Selected 
Aecealacna tia Ocommastone, Sprig” Scenes’ of 12a 
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‘In cases where two or more cities have the same index or rank, the figure given represents the 
: isd — Le which they would fall; i. e., 13.5 is the average of ranks 13 and 14, 16 is the average 
and 17, ete. 


It might be expected[that these two methods would yield substan- 
tally different results, particularly in view of the different weights 
gven to the individual occupations. In the preparation of the index 
fumbers these weights ‘varied from 0.2 (female bread wrappers) to 
17.5 (female bench assemblers, class C), whereas the method of 
average rankings gave all occupations the same weight. Th2 com- 
parison presented in table 3, however, reveals great similarity in the 


the estimated cost of a b t for a 4-person manual workers’ family living at 
the Division of Social Research of the Works 
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ranks of the areas and suggests that the weights assigned ‘the varidus 
occupations have not been of major significance. The Detroit, 
Toledo, and Portland areas are respectively first, second, and third ig 
both series. Both methods place the Atlanta, Dallas, and Birming. 
ham areas at the bottom of the list, although their individual positions 
are somewhat different. The positions of only three areas—~Kangayg 
City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and Chicago—are changed by more thay 
two places. These shifts of position, moreover, are of little signif: 
icance, since they involve areas whose wage levels appear to be'very 
nearly the same. 


INFLUENCE OF INCENTIVE PAYMENT 


It has been mentioned that prevalence of payment by the hour, day; 
or week was one of the criteria taken into consideration in selecting 
occupations for use in this analysis. Among certain manufacturing 
occupations, however—particularly assemblers, drill-press operators, 
and engine-lathe operators—incentive systems were in use by some 
establishments. Since the straight-time hourly earnings of incentive 
workers usually exceed the rates of time workers, the inclusion of 
incentive earnings tends to overstate somewhat the wage levels of 
those areas in which incentive payment is most common.* 

It is doubtful, however, whether the index numbers or the ranks of 
the urban areas are influenced very substantially by the inclusion ‘of 
incentive payments. In no area do incentive-paid workers represent 
a large proportion of those compared in this study. Moreover, a 
calculation of average ranks among eight occupations paid almost 
exclusively on a time basis * produces rankings very similar to those 
based on the index numbers. Only five areas are changed by more 
than four places. Philadelphia and Milwaukee—both areas in which 
incentive payment is common—drop five and six places, respectively, 
whereas Chicago, Minneapolis-St. Paul, and St. Louis move upward 
by approximately as many places. The changes in rank of the latter 
three cities probably are due to other differences and not to the elimi- 
nation of incentive payments. Again the changes in rank are observed 
primarily among areas whose wages are closely similar, while the 
standing of the highest- and lowest-wage areas is not greatly changed. 
Incentive payment is not characteristic of the areas with top rating 
or of those in the South. 


STABILITY OF RANK 


Critical examination of the wage data for individual occupations 
reveals that the relative wage levels of the individual areas vary con- 
siderably by occupation and that the index numbers and ave 
rankings presented above tend to oversimplify the relationship 
between the wage levels of the various areas. It may be seen from 
table 4 that Detroit, which ranks first in, 11 occupations, falls as low 
as seventh in the rate for male bread wrappers. Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, although twelfth in average rank, is first in the rate for classé 
electricians. St. Louis ranks last in three occupations, but, fo 
from the top in the rates for all-round bakers. 
sohnn tall ts oxieet tines at omy aommenate, but because the a that 4 typi 7 induced My 


incentive pay tends to disturb the comparability of jobs. 
* These occupational classifications are as follows: All-round baker; maintenance elect: 
and B; tool and die maker, classes A and B; janitor; janitress; and hand trucker. It will be 
these occupations differ from the remaining 18 not only with to inethod of wage payment but in 
important respects as well. tly the differences in rank of the 8 occupations and 
26 may not be attributed entirely to the elimination of incentive pay. 
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LE 4.—Rank of 26 Urban Areas, by Individual Manufacturing Occu n, Spri 
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TaBLe 4.—Rank of 26 Urban Areas, by Individual Manufacturing Occupation, Spring. 
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Obviously these rankings for individual occupations are considerably 
influenced be random factors and should not be regarded as highly 
inificant. In some cases, moreover, considerable differences in 
gecupational rank may reflect wage differences of only 3 or 4 cents 

hour. The detail for individual occupations is useful, however, 
ss the basis of a rough measure of the stability of the over-all ranks. 

This measure may be formulated by comparing each area’s rank in 
ach individual occupation with its average =. and averaging the 
deviations. For example, the various ranks of Detroit among the 
% occupations deviate by an average of 1.5 points from the area’s 
average rank of 2.5. This would appear to indicate that Detroit’s 
position at or near the top of the list is rather consistent among the 
various occupations. 

The lowest average rank, that of Birmingham, is also relatively 
sable, since the average deviation is only 1.1. For only 5 areas, 
however, is the average deviation less than 2.0. For 5 it is 2.0 but 
less than 3.0, and for 9 it is 3.0 but less than 4.0. The 7 areas with 
jast-stable rank are Columbus (5.3), St. Louis (4.8), Cincinnati 
- (42), Minneapolis-St. Paul (4.1), Louisville (4.1), Los Angeles (4.0), 
and Philadelphia (4.6).° As would be expected, fluctuations in rank 
are most pronounced among those areas the wage levels of which 
duster within a narrow range. 


COMPARISONS WITH COMMON LABOR RATES 


In view of the great influence of the metal trades in the composite 
index numbers and ranks presented above, and in view of the instability 
of rank of certain areas, it is of interest to compare these composite 
measures with other measures of intercity differences in wage level. 
The most appropriate alternative measure available consists of the 
average entrance rates of male common laborers in manufacturing 
industries in 1943.'' Although the rates in that occupation are also 
materially influenced by wage practice in the metal trades, they cover 
a number of other industries, including meat packing, fertilizer, 
funiture, leather, and petroleum. Common-labor entrance rates 
represent time payments exclusively. They are less frequently de- 
termined by delinctbowibeiienicien agreements than are the wages of 
skilled workers. 

The comparison afforded by table 5 reveals a fairly close correlation 
between the composite index and the index of common-labor entrance 
tates. In both series the highest index is found in Detroit * and the 
lowest in Atlanta. In each case the maximum index number is 
spproximately twice the minimum. The 5 highest-wage areas are 
thesame by both measures, as are also 3 of the 5 lowest-wage areas. 
The coefficient of correlation is 0.89. In 18 of the 26 areas the ranks 
ite the same or differ by not more than 3 places. Several striking 

erences may be noted, however. Cincinnati ranks sixteenth 


SSSrw | 


on 


-_ 
"The stability of rank of the various occupations can be similarly measured. Among the 26 individual 
class 


tas in which A tool and die makers’ wages were studied, these workers rank first in every case, yield- 
@2 average rank of 1 and an average deviation of 0. Female janitors, who rank last, show an av 
of 1.5. All of the average deviations for occupations are relatively low, the highest being for a 
mand bakers and female bread wrai (both 3.8). 
"See Hourly Entrance Rates of Common Laborers in Large Citics, Spring and Summer of 1943 in 
Labor Review, April 1944. The averages here used represent manufacturing industry only and 
Sttaken from table 2 (p. 811). It should be noted that the areas re nted by the common-labor rates 
hat more restricted than those used in this article, being limited for the most part within city 


will be noted, however, that Detroit’s top position in common-labor rates was shared by Portland and 
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in the composite index but twenty-third in the index of commop. 
labor rates, and Indianapolis ranks eleventh in the composite indgs 
but seventeenth in the common-labor index. The comparatiys 
ranks of 5 other areas differ by 4 places or more. 


TABLE aE ty ne sy in Manufacturing Wage Levels in Urban Areas as Measured by 
Composite Index and by Smamendielas Entrance Rates, Spring-Summer of 1943 
Index number Index number 
(average, all | Rank! H (average, al 
areas=100) | Ir areas= 100) 








Nl | | | 
|Compo-| Com- |Compo-| Com- || Compo-| Com- 
| site | mon site | mon | site | mon 

labor | index labor |} index labor 
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Portland... .._- 
Geatie.........- 
San Francisco... 
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Cleveland._--.. 
Philadelphia. - - 
Los Angeles... _- 
Milwaukee_..... 
Indianapolis - - 

Kansas City - - 

Buffalo.......... 101 
Chicago 101 
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1 In cases where two or more cities have the same index, the rank given represents the average o 
in which they would fall; i. e., 13.5is the average of ranks 13 and 14, 19.5 is the average of ranks 19 


Wage Levels in Nonmanufacturing 


For 24 of the urban areas discussed above, and for 5 additional areas, 
index numbers of wage levels in nonmanufacturing industry have 
been prepared. These index numbers, it will be recalled, are based 
on wage data for 9 occupations in banks, laundries, and miscellaneous 
industries. In general, the establishments in which these occupations 
were found were smaller than the manufacturing establishments 
studied. Unionization was less common, and incentive payment 
nepligible. 

he index numbers and rankings in the nonmanufacturing fied 
have been presented in table 2. Comparison of these withthe 
corresponding measures based on manufacturing occupations reveals 
much similarity, but a few significant. differences. 

Both series of index numbers, it will be noted, reveal about the same 
regional variations in wage level, although the New England areas 
appear somewhat more favorably in nonmanufacturi than m@ 
manufacturing. The range from the lowest to the highest index 
number is also approximately the same in each case. Correlation é 
Sy index numbers for areas appearing in both series yields a coefficient 
of 0.68. 

It will be noted that Seattle ranks first in the level of nonman 
facturing wages, with San Francisco a very close second, and Portland 
third. Detroit holds fourth place in nonmanufacturing. Four 
the leading five areas, therefore, are common to both series. Albof 
the five lowest-wage areas in nonmanufacturing are in the South.’ 

3 For other comparisons of possible interest, see Union Wages and Hours in the Baking Industry, 


1943, in Monthly Labor Review, March 1944 (table 8, p. 609), and Union Wages and Hours in the 
Trades, July 1, 1943, in Monthly Labor Review, April 1944 (table 6, p. 831). 
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The index numbers and rank of several areas differ greatly in the 
woseries. Kansas City, for example, is near the middle of the group 
yith respect to manufacturing wages but in nonmanufacturing;is 

nted by an index number of only 88 and is tied with St. Louis 
for twenty-second place. Toledo ranks second in manufacturing but 
wly eleventh in nonmanufacturing. Buffalo, paying only about 

e wages in manufacturing, ranks fifth from the top in non- 
manufacturmg. Boston, Chicago, and Providence all rank consider- 
ably higher in the nonmanufacturing series than in manufacturing.” 


AVERAGE RANK OF AREAS 


‘The ranks of the various urban areas, by individual occupation, are 

en in table 6. ‘The order of the areas on the basis of average rank 
will be seen to correspond rather closely with that based on the index 
numbers. The position of only one area, Houston, differs by more 


than three places. 


TaBLE 6.—Rank of 29 Urban Areas, by Individual Nonmanufacturing Occupation, 
Spring-Summer of 1943 ' 
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“ These comparisons are complicated somewhat by the fact that some of the ranks are assigned to areas 
that appear in only one series. On the basis of corrected rankings, covering only the 24 areas common to 
both series, 7 areas (mostly in the middle-wage range) show differences of position of more than 4 places. 
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The relative wage levels of some areas, however, will be seen to 
vary greatly from occupation to occupation. Chicago, which ranks 
first in the payment of male elevator operators, ranks nineteenth with 
respect to the wages of male tellers.» The Memphis area, which 
ranks last in three occupations, ranks sixth and ninth in two others, 
Application of the measure of stability described above reveals that 
Seattle has the most stable rank, with an average deviation of o 
0.5 place. San Francisco (1.0) and Detroit (1.7) also have relatively 
stable ranks. On the whole, the rank of the areas with respect to non- 
manufacturing occupations appears to be somewhat less stable than 
that based on manufacturing occupations. The ranks of six areas 
have average deviations of 2.0 but less than 3.0, seven of 3.0 but less 
than 4.0, seven of 4.0 but less than 5.0, and four of 5.0 but less than 6.0, 
The least stable ranks by this measure are those for Memphis (6,8) 
and Pittsburgh (7.0)."® 


8 The rates shown for tellers in some areas have been tly affected by labor turnover. 

% Among the nine nonmanufacturing occupations studied, male tellers received the highest wags in 
city, yielding an average deviation of zero. Because the ber of pations studied was so imited, al 
of the average deviations were small. The largest were for male elevator operators (1.2) and female file clerks 
(1.0). 
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Importance of Minor Injuries in Shipyards ' 


Summary 


NONDISABLING industrial injuries ? are estimated to have caused 
time losses equivalent to full-time employment for over 1,400 workers 
in the private shipyards of the United States during 1943. The time 
taken bor first aid or medical treatment by workers who experienced 
minor injuries totaled nearly 3,500,000 man-hours, and for this un- 
productive time the shipyards paid approximately $3,700,000 in wages. 

Qn the basis of comprehensive reports received from the great 
majority of shipyards holding either Maritime Commission or Navy 
Department contracts, the total number of disabling injuries experi- 
meed by shipyard * workers during 1943 is estimated to have been 
sbout 102,500. A recent study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
ina large East Coast shipyard confirms previous findings * that for 

disabling industrial injury there are, on the average, 29 non- 
ling injuries. If, as seems reasonable, this ratio may be accepted 
ss prevailing throughout the shipbuilding industry, the total volume 
od nondisabling industrial injuries experienced by shipyard workers 
during 1943 may be estimated as nearly 3,000,000. 

The importance of this volume of minor injuries becomes more 

parent in view of the fact that this represents an average of more 
io two injuries for every full-year worker in the industry. Each of 
these nondisabling injuries, on the average, required at least two 
visits to the infirmary, and the time taken for those treatments in the 
wggregate amounted to practically the same as the total time lost 
because of temporary total disabilities. Actually, 10 of the 23 major 
departments of the yard in which the detailed study was made had 
wondisabling-injury time losses which exceeded the losses arising from 
temporary total disabilities. 

e Bureau’s study further revealed that fractures, hernias, strains 
and sprains, industrial disease, and welder’s flash cases were types of 
injuries most likely to be disabling. In contrast, relatively few cases 
of burns, cuts and lacerations, bruises, or foreign bodies in the eye 
caused disability beyond the day of injury. In general, injuries to the 
unk were most likely, and injuries to fingers, hands, ‘ind arms were 
least likely, to be disabling. 

Both disabling and nondisabling injuries were considerably more 
frequent in the summer than in the winter. Similarly, the proportion 
if i-day disabilities was higher in the summer than in the winter. 
The available evidence, however, does not prove that these apparent 
wasonal trends represent actual variations in the occurrence of acci- 
dents as opposed to variations in injury reporting. 

Repeat injuries were very common. More than half of the workers 
tho received treatment for injury returned for treatment of a second 


_l 
"Prepared jin the Bureau’s Industrial Hazards Division by Frank 8. McElroy and George R. 


tNondisabling injuries are those which neither result in death or permanent physical impairment, nor 
mse inabill 5 work beyond the day of injury. 


) ding United States navy yards. 
sin Accident Prevention, by H. W. Heinrich (New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941), 
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injury during the 12-month period. A considerable number of indi. 
viduals each reported 10 or more injuries, and one weldér reported 39, 
Infection was rare among the injuries which were given immediate 


medical attention. Each day of delay in reporting to the medical 


office, however, resulted in an increased proportion of infections, Fo 
percent of all injuries which were first reported 5 or more days atte 
the accident developed infections. 


Purpose and Method of Study 


The usual compilations of industrial-injury data fall far short of 
telling the entire story of the time losses resulting from industria] 
injuries. No account is taken of any losses arising from nondisabli 
injuries. Furthermore, the tabulations of losses resulting from 
disabling injuries omit all time lost on the day of injury and also the 
time cen for first-aid or medical treatments after the recoverdd 
worker has returned to work. 

The Bureau’s study, made (as noted) in a large East Coast shipyard, 
was an attempt to evaluate some of these omissions by determining for 
a particular establishment the extent of (1) the time losses arising 
from nondisabling injuries and (2) the time losses arising from dix 
abling injuries which are not taken into account in the standard 
method of computing lost time. 

As the determination of these factors involved the detailed examina 
tion of a large group of injury records, certain other data of interest to 
every safety engineer were also recorded and analyzed. These 
additional data were correlated, to determine— 

(a) The proportion of different types of injury which result in 
disability ; 

(b) The proportion of injuries to different parts of the body, which 
result in disability; 

(c) The seasonal differences, if any, in the ratio of disabling to 
nondisabling injuries; 

(d) The proportion of all injuries experienced by ‘‘repeaters’’; and 

(e) The effect of delay in reporting minor injuries upon the prob 
ability of infection. 

The shipyard in which the study was made employs more than 
29,000 workers. In the 12-month period selected for study, over 
77,000 injuries were reported and treated at the first-aid units. Two 
well-equipped dispensaries, staffed with doctors and registered n 
are maintained upon the premises. By observation it was de i 
that no part of the yard was more than a 5-minute walk from one or 
the other of these stations and that patients rarely were required 
wait more than a few minutes for attention. In this yard, therefore, 

half hour was considered sufficient time for an coal ee to be away 
from his work for an ordinary visit to the infirmary. In practice, this 
time allowance must be considered an absolute minimum because 
the many possible delays which may occur on the way through the 
yards. To avoid any possibility of exaggeration, the half-hour allow: 
ance for each infirmary visit was u throughout the study. It 
appears safe to say that the conclusions as to the total time lost are 
conservative. 
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Because of the very large volume of injuries treated in the first-aid 
dations, the study was made on a sample basis rather than by con- 
gderation of every recorded case. In order to obtain a purely random 
ample which would be representative of all departments and of all 
periods of the year, the — was selected by taking all injuries 

ienced by employees whose names began with the first five 
letters of the alphabet. This procedure yielded a total of 23,188 cases 
for analysis, or approximately 30 percent of all the new injuries 
corded in the first-aid units during the 12-month period. 


Time Lost 


Of the 23,188 injuries analyzed, 781 were disabling’ and 22,407 
were nondisabling. For every disabling injury, therefore, there were 
about 29 cases which were nondisabling. As the production losses 
resulting from deaths and permanent impairments cannot be ac- 
aurately measured, the 5 deaths and 19 permanent impairment cases 
were eliminated from consideration and all comparisons were made 
between the cases involving temporary total disability and those 
cmmonly designated as nondisabling (i. e., involving no inability to 
work extending beyond the day of injury). 

“Following the standard method of computing lost time and counting 
oly the full days of disability subsequent to the day of injury, the 
757 temporary total disabilities accounted for a loss of 3,730 man-days. 
Each of these injured persons, however, required attention at the first- 
aid station on the day of injury, and considerable numbers were sent 
home before the end of the shift. In addition, these injured workers 
tech made an average of 3 visits to the infirmary for further treatment 
alter they returned to their regular duties. On the basis of a half hour 
each, the treatments given in the plant because of these injuries 
consumed 1,524 man-hours. The actually recorded ‘‘pass out’’ time 
of those who were sent home early indicated the further loss of 562 
man-hours. Together these items represent 261 man-days, or about 
one-third of a day per case, which must be added to the 3,730 man- 
days regularly charged as lost because of the temporary total disabil- 
ities, an increase of 7 percent in the total. 

The 22,407 nondisabling injuries required an average of 2.3 in- 
firmary visits each, consuming 25,745 man-hours of production time. 
Some of these injured persons were also sent home for the remainder 
ofthe day on which they were injured. The actually recorded time 
lost in this way totaled 339 man-hours. adaied to equivalent 
Shour days, therefore, the nondisabling injuries caused the loss of a 
total of 3,261 man-days. 

Comparatively, the time loss occasioned by nondisabling—the so- 
called “no lost time’”’—injuries amounted to 87 percent of the lost 
time regularly ascribed to tempor total disabilities. The total 
lime loss because of temporary total disabilities, as determined by 
the standard method, therefore, represents only slightly more than 
half of the total time loss. 


| So eis 
‘A disabling injury is one which results in (a) death or (b) permanent physical impairment or (c) which 
renders the person unable to resume work for any period beyond the poo or shift. on which the injury 
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Tasie 1.—Summary of Industrial Injuries in an East Coast Shipyard, October 
1942-—September 30, 1943 ' we . 
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' Based on approximately 30 percent of all reported injuries. 





Departmental Differences 


Among the different departments of the shipyard the ratio of non- 
disabling to disabling injuries varied widely, and consequently the 
proportion of lost time unaccounted for under the standard differed 
greatly from the plant average. In the blacksmith and forge depart 
ment there were no disabling injuries, but there were 133 minor 
injuries which required first aid (table 2). These first-aid cases 
involved a loss equivalent, to 17 man-days. 

In the welding department, which had the highest ratio of disabling 
injuries (1 to every 13 nondisabling cases), the time losses resulting 
from nondisabling injuries amounted to 59 percent of the losses 
regularly charged to temporary total disabilities. 

is addition to the blacksmith and forge department, in which there 
were no disabling injuries, there were nine departments of the yard 
in which the actual time lost because of nondisabling injuries exceeded 
the losses arising from disabling injuries. There were also 
others in which the addition of time taken for treatment at work and 
“pass out’”’ time on the day of injury for the temporary disabilities 
raised the total of unaccounted-for time losses to as much as or more 
than the amount ordinarily charged to disabling injuries. 








Tas. 2.— Industrial Injuries in an East Coast Shipyard, by Department, Oct. 1, 1942~—Sept. 30, 1943 * 
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Nature of Injuries 


Amputations, fractures, hernias, and cases of industrial disease 
represented only 1.1 percent of the entire group of injuries studied, 
A very high proportion (42 percent) of these injuries were disabling 
however, and as a group they accounted for 13.8 percent of all the 
disabling injuries. In contrast, bruises, of which 1 in 30 were disa- 
bling, constituted 24.4 percent of the total volume of injuries and an 
almost equal proportion (23. 8 percent) of the disabling cases. Only | 
in every 97 cuts or lacerations was disabling. This group, which pe 
included slightly over 23 percent of the entire volume of injuries, 
accounted for only 7.2 percent of the disabling injuries. One in every 
13 cases of welder’s flash was disabling, but only 1 in 57 of the cages 
resulting from foreign bodies lodging in the eye was disabling. Strains 
and sprains accounted for only 4.8 percent of the total volume of 
injuries, but the ratio of disabling cases (1 in 12) was high. Burns 
and scalds, on the other hand, accounted for 14.4 percent of all injuries, 
but only 1 in 86 of these cases was disabling. 

When consideration is given to the amount of time lost because of 
nondisabling injuries as compared with the usually recorded losgeg 
from disabling injuries, burns and scalds, cuts and lacerations, welder’s 
flash, and cases of foreign bodies in the eyes assume much greater 
importance. Nondisabling injuries in each of these classifications 
caused more lost time than did temporarily disabling cases of the same 
type (table 3). 


TasiLe 3.—IJndustrial Injuries in an East Coast Shipyard, by Nature of Injury, Oa, 
1, 1942-Sept. 30, 1943 ' 









































| } r : . 
| Number of injuries hwum- Temporary total disabilities | oT 
| ber of 
] j | non- | 
| | | disa- | Time } 
| } | bling Days | lost not | | 
| | | in- | lost jaccounted| Aver- | | Aver 
Nature of injury | juries | (stand-|forunder| age Time | 
Disa-| Nom- | for |njym.| ard | standard} num- | lost | A 4 
Total | line | disa- | every|* oa | meas- | measure-| ber of |(equiv- ber of 
j omnes | bling dice | ure. ment | treat- sient | sooume 
} g | ment | me ments | days 
in- metb- | (equiva- |at work — 
jury | od) lent 
| days) | | 
ee Se UNS eee eee ee: Fee 
j 
Total__. | 781 |22, 407 loa | 27 3, 730 21; 40 3,261) 28 
Amputations_.............. 5 6 | 0 te ttt all Saal -<| ota 
Burns and scalds_._-- | 38 | 3,246 | 85.4| 37 218 i4| Ril 575| 
Without infection | 81 | 2,983 | 96.2 21 13 5.5 513 27 
With infection. -. | 7 263 | 37.6 7 17 1 3.1) 62 | a8 
Cuts and lacerations. | 686 | 5,354 | 95.6 51 375 29 6.3 | 765| 238 
Without infection......| 5,063 | 48 | 5,015 |104.5 43 291 25 6.3 | Ol) (22 
With infection... __.... 347 | 8 339 | 42.4 8 34 4 6.5 64; aD 
Strains and sprains.........| 1,097 | 94 | 1,003 | 10.7 oF 502 4.0} 162) 25 
Bruises dacapadncese 5,555 | 186 | 5,369 | 289 134 1,007 92 | 5.6 973 29 
Without infection......| 5, 509 182 | 5,327 | 29.3 181 990 91 5.6 O64 23 
With infection. -__- | 46 | 4 42 | 10.5 | 3 17 1 5.7 | y 35 
Fractures. .....- ee ee ee ees et ae 385 29 8.3 33; 02 
~~ es eee | 2) 16 4 .3| 16) 636 3 2.8 ---| oe 
Industrial disease.-----"--"|_ 128 | 37| | 25| 37 51 8} 1.9] 8| B8 
Welder’s flash __....... 2, 748 207 | 2,541 | 12.3 207 213 19 1.3) 251 L5 
Dust particles in eyes......| 4,364 | 77 | 4,287 | 55.7 | 77 321 2B 5.0 | 458) 1? 
Without infection.._.._| 4,341 | 7% 4, 267 | 57.7 74 280 | 27 | 5.1) 450 L7 
With infection....---| ' 2} 3| 2] 67/ 3 41 | 1; 30) 8) @ 
Not elsewhere classified....| 94 | 15 79| 5.3) 13 22 | 3 | 9} 12) 2b 
Unknown...... ee St ee | 298 |. 2 5. ee Di iscsi ---| 2m} (20 














| Based on approximately 30 percent of all reported injuries. 
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Importance of Minor Injuries in Shipyards 257 
Part of Body Injured 


As a group, eye injuries constituted 36 percent of all the injuries 
studied and about 39 percent of all the disabling cases. The latter 
is somewhat higher than the average proportion of disabling eye 
latices for the shipbuilding industry. However, the total injury- 
uency rate for this yard conformed closely to the national ship- 
iiding average. 

Although injuries to fingers, hands, and arms accounted for over 37 
percent of the reported cases, only 1 in every 162 finger injuries; 1 in 
88 hand injuries, and 1 in 61 arm injuries were classed as disabling. 
Therefore the recorded time loss for injuries to the upper extremities 
causMg temporary total disability represented only about one-sixth of 
the actual time lost because of these injuries. 

Injuries to the lower extremities and to the trunk produced a much 
higher proportion of disabilities. One in every 12 foot injuries, 1 in 
every 17 toe injuries, 1 in every 10 back injuries, 1 in every 6 chest in- 
juries, and 1 in every 5 abdominal injuries were disabling (table 4). 
The time lost because of disabling injuries to the lower extremities, 
therefore, was double that caused by nondisabling cases. For the 
group of trunk injuries the time lost because of disabling cases was 
about 7 times that arising from nondisabling cases. 


Taste 4.—JIndustrial Injuries in an East Coast Shipyard, by Location of Injury, 
Oct. 1, 1942—Sept. 30, 1943 } 






























































| | y 
| Number of injuries |Num-| Temporary total disabilities | Nondisabling 
ber of inj . 
oo T 7 
| | isa- | : ‘ 
bling | Days Time lost 
| j in- | lost meh A 
Location of injury | | juries (stand- | °°! ver- | Time | Aver- 
Disa-| Non- | for INum- ard St pasebee lost age 
| Total blin disa- jevery| ber | ™€8S- | measure- lof treat- (equiv- |jnumber 
| ®) bling | disa- } ure- ment | ments ent jof treat- 
| bling | ment method lat work days) | ments 
in- | meth- : 
jury | od) |, equiva- 
| | | lent days) 
a ilk —| | 
i ae _|23, 188 781 |22, 407 28.7 | 757 3, 730 261 4.0; 3,261 2.3 
=e ae ...--| 9,831 | 349 | 9,482 | 27.2 | 347 839 77 2.6 1,110 1.9 
Eye. . ....| 8,215 | 306 | 7,909 | 25.8 306 659 59 2.5 862 1.7 
r 285 | li 274 | 24.9; 10 33 5 4.0 52 3.0 
1, 331 32} 1,290; 40.6) 31 147 13 3.3 196 2.4 
.| 1,265 150 | 1,115 7.4) 146 1, 413 49 3.5 193 2.6 
365 62 303 4.9; 60 181 20 3.3 47 2.3 
502} 51] 451) &8/| 49 366 17 4.2 86 2.9 
104 21 4.0) 21 776 6 3.1 14 2.7 
53 6 47 7.8 | 6 35 3 3.3 | 10 2.7 
217 5 212 | 42.4 | 5 8 1 3.6 33 2.4 
Segre | 24 5 19/ 28) 5 47 a Be oO 24 
Upper extremities... __.__ | 8,514 75 | 8,439 [112.5 58 267 | 36 | 8.2 1, 325 2.5 
Finger or thumb... _- | 5, 337 33 | 5, 304 |160.7 21 48 | 15 | 9.4 R04 2.4 
Hand 2,021 | 23/ 1,998 | 86.9/| 19 117 | 12; 8&5 330 2.6 
1, 156 19 | 1,137 | 59.8 | 18 102 | 9 6.4 191 2.7 
3, 148 198 | 2,950 | 14.9 198 | 1, 200 98 | 5.7 600 | 3.2 
389 24 365} 15.2; 24 9 | 4.0} 70 | 3.0 
1,305 | 112} 1,193 | 10.7! 112} 619 51} 68 252' | 3.3 
1, 454 62 | 1,302 | 22.5; 62 497 | 3x 7.0 278 | 3.2 
46 9 37) 41) 8 11 | 1 9 8) 16 
5 eee 34 | | ne ss 25 | 1.0 

















“Based on approximately 30 percent of all reported injuries. 
ena 
mane Eye Injuries in Shipyards, in Monthly Labor Review, December 1943 (reprinted as Serial No. R. 











Monthly Labor Review— August 1944 
Duration of Temporary Total Disabilities 


ee d 60 percent of the entire volume of temporary total injuries 
recorded during the 12-month period were 1-day cases; that is, the 
injured persons were reported as unable to work for a period of 1 day 
after the day of inj Cases involving 2, 3, and 4 days of disability 
each constituted aiekily less than 6 percent of the total. One and 
2-week cases together accounted for about 16 percent. Only 8 percent 
of the cases involved as much as 15 days of disability. (See table 5,) 
As a result of the very high proportion of 1-day cases, the average 
time lost for each case of temporary total disability in this yard was 
only 5 days. This average is only about one-fourth as high as the 


















































average for the entire shipbuilding industry.’ “ 
TaBLe 5.—Tem Total Disabilities in an East Coast only Ago and 
Location of Injury and Period of Disability, Oct. 1, inte Sent. 1943 
| | Number of temporary total disabilities resulting | yen 
| Total in disability of— | “age 
num- ———| days 
oe of } | | lost 
a Pear aes em po- } | | per 
Nature and location of injury rary | si | jus a tempo- 
0 | ays 
disa- | | day | 2days_| Prva) tere days | days | and bi 
bilities | | over | disa- 
| bility 
ep rast bo toe ni | 
| wel | | 
Total.___. 2,500 | 1,467} 142/ 148! 135] 21 | 15] 212) 5 
Burns and scalds - 10 | 53 4 ; 11 | 5 | 17 | 14 11 6 
Eye....... : 23) 2 yer 4 2 0 2 3 
Arm, hand, or finger yo 10 3 4 3 3 3 2 5 
, foot, or toe... _. . 44 | 12 4 6 1 10 8 3 fi 
Other. ~~ 20 | 9 1 1 0 2 3 4 13 
Cuts and lacerations adda 113 | 68 5 Q 3 13 6 9 4 
Eye..... Marea ‘ 23 18 0 2 | 0 3 0 0| 2 
Arm, hand, or finger.._._-_...» 3n 15 1 2 1 8 | 2 1 | 4 
Leg, foot, or toe _. - 41 21 4 4 2 1| 4 5 | 4 
 __ eae 19 14 0 1 0 1 0} 3 | 6 
Strains or sprains (not hernia) - . 242 123 2» 19 18 | 33 15 | 14 5 
Back - -- shigwee tucek ‘ 96 36 8 8 7 16 13 | 8 6 
Trunk, other than back pied 21 15 1 0 3 1 1} 0 2 
Arm, hand, or finger... - ; 9 7 | 0 0 2) 0 0} 0 2 
Leg, foot, or toe____. dud ‘ 114 63 ll il 6 |. 16 1 | 6 4 
Other... ..-- ; 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 | 1 
Bruises... ... daw 399 274 | 33 18 17 30 | 8) 19 | 3 
Eye ‘ . 19 10 2 2 1 2 0! 2 } 5 
Hiead, other than eye. : 57 43 5 2 4 1 0 | 2 2 
Ches | 35 24 | 2 2 1 2 2] 2 4 
Back. 24 12 | 2 0 3 5 1} 1 4 
Trunk, not elsewhere classified 31 18 | 1 2 2 3 2 | 3 5 
Arm, hand, or finger : 39 4 2 2 2 1 | 0 2 
Leg, toot, of toe 192} 139) 16 8 4} 14 2 | 9 3 
er nica betl : 2 0 1 0 0 1 0} 0 5 
ae | 63 30 | 2 2 2 7 7 13 10 
Arm, hand, or finger. | 22 15 2 0 0 3 1 1 ‘ 
loot, or toe_. } 35 15 | 0 2 2 3 5 s I 
Ot 6 0 0 0 0 1 1 4 B 
Herhia. wi 37 1 0 0 0 0 0 36 2 
Industrial disease... __ _-- _ 87 77 6 0 0 4 0 0 I 
Chest... See we x6 77 5 0 0 4 0 0 1 
Other ...... i al 1 0 | 1 0 0 0 0 0 2 
Welder's flash o-oo nsw den 693 691 | 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 
Dust — eeee......u-.. ..| 198 112 | 24 21 10 22 6 3 3 
Not e here classified ___......... | 40 34 | 4 0 0 1 0 1 2 
i esacckhjnncosciipudecsne | 608 4; 38 68 79 154 59 | 106 ul 
| 

















? The average time lost per temporary total cone, 3 ee! in previous studies covering 1941 and 1042, 
was 18 davs for 1941 and 20 days for 1942. See Industrial Injurics in the United States During 11,2 
Monthly Labor Review, September 1942; and Industrias ‘injurise in the United States During 1942 (Bureaa 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 758). 
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One of the several possible reasons suggested as an explanation of 
the high proportion of 1-day cases was that fatigue resulting from 
extended overtime or from long periods of work without a rest day 
might have necessitated a day for recuperation from many injuries 
which ordinarily would not have caused lost time. An investigation 
of this possibility was made by tabulating for each 1-day case the 
amount of time the injured employee had worked during the 2 weeks 
prior to his injury. This tabulation revealed no correlation between 
overtime or long periods of work and the occurrence of 1-day disabil- 
ities. In fact, for one department in which overtime was worked con- 
sistently, it was found that the workers who experienced 1-day dis- 
abilities generally had worked fewer hours than the average for all 
employees of the department. Moreover, it was found that 70 percent 
of the workers who had experienced 1-day disabilities had had at 
least 3 days off (including Sundays) during the 2 weeks prior to their 
injuries and that practically all had been off for at least 1 day. This 
tabulation also eliminated the possible explanation that there was a 
tendency to take advantage of a minor injury to secure a day off with- 
out thereby becoming ineligible for overtime pay for work on the 
following Saturday or Sunday. In most instances these workers were 
already ineligible, because of previous time off. 

It was observed, however, that more than one-fourth of the dis- 
abling injuries in this plant were cases of welder’s flash and that prac- 
tically all of these were 1-day cases. This high proportion of welder’s 
flash cases, therefore, accounted in large measure for the low average 
time loss for disabling injuries. However, the proportion of 1-day 
cases was quite high for all types of injuries. 

One-day cases.—The relative volume of 1-day cases was compara- 
tively high in October and November; was low in December, January, 
and February ; climbed sharply in March; fell off slightly in April; and 
then rose steadily through July. The proportion was again com- 
paratively low in August, but rose to a new high in September. It is 
interesting to note that the only period in which the proportion of 
1-day cases remained below 55 percent for more than a single month 
was during the winter. The monthly proportions of 1-day cases were 
as follows: 

1-day dis- 1-day dis- 





abling inju- abling inju- 
ries as percent ries as percent 
of all disa- of all disa- 
bling injuries bling injuries 
eee $068... le At 2 ere er eer 57. 6 
November 1942._._.____. .___- 3S.) fo See ae 58. 1 
December 1942.__.__._______- 2 )).lU. Se 60. 3 
eae S:.: |. Se 50. 9 
5 See 50. 9| September 1943______._______- 61. 1 
RR ees 58. 7 
| sn I eo RHE 54. 8 12-month average_______ 56. 4 


Seasonal Variations 


Monthly injury-frequency rates* for the yard formed a distinct 
pattern duri the 12-month period of the study. In the winter 
months the frequency rates for both disabling and nondisabling 
injuries were considerably below the averages for the year. In the 
summer months they were correspondingly higher than the annual 


__—_— 
"A frequency rate represents the average number of injuries for each million employee-hours worked. 
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averages. The rate of disabling injuries reached its lowest point 
in December, and nondisabling injuries were least frequent in January, 
mes rates reached their highest levels in June. (See chart and 
table 6.) 

No fully acceptable explanation for this indication of a seasonal 
trend could be found. Average employment remained fairly constant 
in all the months studied except August and September. In these? 
months there was a slight decline in employment, accompanied by 
an approximately equal decline in employee-hours worked, As 
previous studies * have indicated a direct relationship between injury- 
frequency rates and volume of employment, this decline in employ. 
ment may have had some influence upon the frequency rates for 
those months. However, between December and January, when 
the frequency rates were lowest, and June, when the rates, were 
highest, there was only about a 1-percent difference in the total number 
of employees and only about a 2-percent variation in the total number 
of employee-hours worked. Employment variations, therefore, seem 
to have had little to do with the changes in injury-frequency rates, 

As a possible explanation it was suggested that the low frequeney 
rates for the winter months may not represent entirely a difference 
in the actual volume of injuries, but may be due in part to differences 
in reporting resulting from a disinclination to go to the infirmary in 
inclement weather, to report minor injuries. As a ‘corollary, the 
prospect of a short respite from the heat while visiting the infirmary 
may encourage the reporting of minor injuries during the summer 
months. This explanation may well account for the seasonal varia- 
tion in reported nondisabling injuries. It may also account in part 
for the variation in the rate for disabling injuries, since such a large 
proportion of the disabling injuries were 1-day cases. 


Tae 6.—Industrial Injuries in an East Coast Shipyard, by Month in Which Injury 
Occurred, Oct. 1, 1942—Sept, 30, 1943 } 



































| } 
Number of injuries | Number of 

‘ines 

Month a on Nondis- Baris) 3 

Total Disabling abling abling in- 

| jury 
All months... 75,940,944 | 28,188 781 22, 407 | wT 
1948 

October... ...... ci diiatatadnigeie iia 6, 964, 176 | 2, 368 61 2,307 | 37.8 
November........___. : ; 6, 513, 520 | 2,123 72 2,051 | ay 

December. -_-- jautoobeante | 6, 101,056 1, 584 49 1, 535 31, 

1943 | | 

January .....-- asshueean elena 6, 468, 120 1, 454 49 1, 405 2&7 
February 5, 865, 408 1, 413 49 1, 364 7.8 
March. - | 6, 677, 856 1, 773 75 1, 698 n6 
ls batieaes 6, 386, 224 | 1,813 68 1, 745 %7 
a... 6, 202, 832 | 2,171 | 74 | 2, 097 m3 
June... _.. 6, 490, 248 | 2,370 | 86 | 2, 284 | m6 
July... 6, 393, 816 | 2, 152 | 80 | 2, 072 | 5.9 
August... 5, 943, 600 | 1, 983 | 59 | 1, 924 32.6 
} ~~ RT LE TAN | 6,843, 968 | 1, 084 | 59 | 1, 925 326 





1 Based on approximately 30 percent of all reported injuries. 


* See Changes in Injury-Frequency Rates and Employment in Manufacturing, 1936-41, in Monthly 
Labor Review, May eat ses y 
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DISABLING AND NONDISABLING INJURY FREQUENCY RATES 
IN A LARGE EAST COAST SHIPYARD 
DEVIATIONS FROM 12-MONTH AVERAGES 
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Repeat Injuries 


No records were available from which it could be determined how 
many workers in the yard sustained no injuries at all during the 
12-month period, nor was it feasible to analyze only the injury records 
of individuals who were employed throughout the entire period. 
The 23,188 injury cases which were studied, therefore, include the 
experiences of many workers who were employed for only a part of 
the period. These records, however, indicate the occurrence of an 
exceedingly high proportion of repeat injuries. 

Only 8,599 individuals were involved in the 23,188 injuries which 
were tabulated. More than half of these workers reported 2 or more 
mjuries in the 12-month period; nearly 11 percent had at least 6 
uries; and nearly 3 percent had 10 or more injuries. About, one- 
th of all the injured persons experienced half of all the reported 
uries (table 7). 

individuals each reported 24 or more injuries. Three of these 
Workers were welders, one worked in the sheet-metal department, 
ohne was an electrician, and one was a shipwright. All were young 
hen, from 19 to 24 years of age. 
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One of the welders reported 39 injuries, 36 of which were caseg of 
welder’s flash. Only 2 of his injuries were disabling, and these were 
both 1-day cases. 

The second welder reported 30 injuries, of which 15 were “flash” 
cases, 2 were foreign bodies in the eye, and 7 were burns. Four of 
the burns were not reported until after the day of injury, and each 
of these developed infection. One of the noninfected burns resulted 
in 6 days’ lost time. 

The third welder reported only 3 “‘flashes,’’ but had 9 burns 
and 6 cases of foreign bodies in his eyes among his 24 injuries. None 
of the injuries were disabling. 

The shipwright experienced 26 injuries, of which 7 were “flashes,” 
7 were bruises, 4 were burns, 4 were cuts or lacerations, and 4 were 
strains or sprains. Only one of these injuries was disabling— 
“flash” which caused him to lose 1 day. 

Five of the 24 injuries reported by the electrician were welder’s 
flash cases, and 8 others were burns. None of the injuries experi- 
enced by this worker were severe enough to cause the loss of time 
after the day of injury. However, one of the burns, which he did 
not report until 2 days after the accident, developed into an infection, 

The sheet-metal worker reported 26 injuries, including 20 “flashes” 
and 4 cuts or lacerations. One of the cuts had developed infection 
when he reported it 3 days after the accident. 


Taste 7.—Industrial Injuries, by Number Sustained by Each Injured Employee, 
Oct. 1, 1942—-Sept. 30, 1943 } 

















ane | | C , Come 

z tive per- umula- | tive per- 
Number of Total “te | 

Number of injuries to same worker persons = | number of | peed Pa 
jured injuries | Dumber | nem 

of persons | of injuries ber of 

injured injuries 
Total napintas 8, 500 | 100.0 | 23, 188 23,188 | smn 
20 injuries and over ° 13 x 319 319 | 4 
15 and less than 20 injuries 45 Be 738 1, 057 | 46 
10 and less than 15 injuries__-- 182 2.8 2, 059 3, 116 In4 
9 ait ee 103 4.0 927 4, 043 4 
& 122 5.4 976 5, 019 21.6 
7 184 7.6 1, 288 6, 307 7.2 
6 injuries... ._. 283 10.8 1, 698 8, 005 HS 
5 432 15.9 2, 160 10, 165 Bs 
ls cb ihdddenn cbbioocsdddidedubanséh, 644 2.4 2, 576 12, 741 uo 
ST a 1, 051 35. 6 3, 153 15, 804 6B S 
2 1,74 56.0 3, 508 19, 402 &T 
Be inteloncecccansenteousesbécceheneend 3, 736 100.0 3, 786 23, 188 100.0 




















! Based on sample of employees who experienced approximately 30 percent of all reported injuries. 
Infections 


It is axiomatic in medical and safety departments that prompt 
medical attention to minor injuries prevents infection. Despite 
efforts to obtain prompt reporting, however, many minor cases ale 
ignored or are given unskilled first-aid treatment by the injured per 
son himself or by one of his coworkers. A high proportion of 


injuries develop infections. 

Of the 23,188 cases studied in this survey, 18,568 were reported 
the medical department on the day of injury. Only 86, or one-hali 
of 1 percent, of these developed info 


ction. Of the 3,466 cases, 
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were reported on the day following the injury, 225 or 6.5 percent devel- 

infection. Two days’ delay in reporting for treatment raised 
ie portion of infections to 27.1 percent; 3 days’ delay raised it to 
32.9 percent; 4 days’ delay raised it to 37.9 percent; and delay of 5 or 
more days resulted in more than 40 percent of the cases becoming 


infected (table 8). 


Taste 8.—Percent of Shipyard Injuries Resulting in Infection, 
Before First Treatment, Oct. 1, 1942—Sept. 30, 19 


a Number of Days 
1 

















Number of injuries 
| : Percent of 
Number of days elapsed before first treatment Resulting in— vine oe 

Total | = inf nm 
Non- 
Infection infection 

23, 188 686 22, 502 3.0 
18, 568 86 18, 482 5 
3, 466 225 3, 241 6.5 
560 152 408 27.1 
216 71 145 32.9 
116 44 72 37.9 
175 76 99 43.4 
87 32 55 36.8 




















1 Based on approximately 30 percent of all reported injuries. 











Sources of Wartime Labor Supply in the United States! 


Summary 


SINCE the beginning of the National Defense Program in mid-1949, 
the number of persons employed in civilian jobs or in the armed forces 
has increased by more than 16 million. About 7 million of the way. 
time gain in civilian employment and military strength was accom. 
plished through the employment of persons who were unemployed in 
1940 and the remaining 9 million was made possible by increases in the 
size of the total labor force. On the basis of pre-war trends the labor 
force would have been expected to increase by only about 2} million 
between 1940 and 1944. The gain of 6% million above this expected 
or “normal” increase represents persons who, in ordinary times, 
would be students, housewives, retired workers, or others not working 
or seeking work in paid employment. 

Youths of school and college age have been the largest single source 
of additional wartime labor =e , accounting for more than 3 million 
or approximately half of the extra workers in the labor force. Although 
many of these are working only part time while continuing to attend 
school, civilian attendance at schools and colleges is about 2,000,000 
below the level expected on the basis of pre-war trends, and there isa 
serious educational deficit among persons now in their teens and early 
twenties. , 

A second major pool of wartime labor has been supplied by women 
over the age of 35 who have increased their labor-market participation 
by about 1% million in excess of peacetime expectations. The extra 
workers in this group were recruited mainly from among married 
women who have no children or whose children are past the age where 
they require full-time care on the part of the mother. The numberof 
workers among women between the ages of 20 and 35, on the other 
hand, has exceeded peacetime expectations by a relatively small 
margin. Not only has recruitment of young women been limited by 
their responsibility for the care of young children, but also many young 
women have dropped out of the Liew market as the result of the de 
pendency features of Selective Service regulations and wartime in- 
creases in marriage and birth rates. If it were not for an abnormally 
high proportion of workers among young women whose husbands are 
in the armed forces, the number of women between 20 and 35 in the 
wartime labor force would probably be somewhat below the level 
expected on the basis of pre-war trends. 

Adult men have contributed approximately 1 million extra workers 
to the wartime labor supply and these are about equally divided be 
tween men from the “fringes” of the labor market and men who, i 
normal times, would be retired. Those from the “fringes” of the 
market are men who ordinarily seek work only occasionally or inter- 
mittently and men of doubtful employability who had given up the 
search for a job after failing to measure up to the relative rigid 
requirements of the pre-war labor market. The older men in the war 
time labor market also include a considerable number who have con- 
tinued working beyond the age when they ordinarily would have 


1 Prepared in the Bureau’s Occupational Outlook Division by Leonard Eskin. 
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retired. Although pre-war trends toward earlier retirement would 
normally have led to a decline in the rate of labor-market participation 
among older men between 1940 and 1944, there was actually a con- 
sderable increase during this period. 


Trends in the Labor Force Since 1940 


In the spring of 1940, just prior to the beginning of the National 
Defense Program, there were close to 54 million persons in the Ameri- 
can labor force, including 45% million employed in civilian jobs, 
4 million in the armed forces, and almost 8 million unemployed.’ 
Qutside the labor force, there were in the noninstitutional population 
14 years of age and over approximately 46% million persons (9% 
nillion men and 37 million women), including 30 million homemakers, 
9¥ million students, 5 million persons unable to work, and 2 million 
in other nonworking categories. The changes in the labor force 
fom the predefense period to the current period of full-scale war 
activity may be summarized conveniently by analysis of the four 
12-month intervals beginning with April 1940 when the Decennial 
Census was taken * and the current Monthly Report on the Labor 
Force was initiated.‘ 

APRIL 1940-APRIL 1941 


The first period, from April 1940 to ay 1941, was marked by 
the beginning and initial expansion of the National Defense Program 
and the passage of the Selective Service Act. Aggregate civilian 
employment and military strength rose by 2% million (table 1) as 
unemployment was reduced by 2 million and the labor force increased 
by three-fourths of a million. Although this increase in the size of 
the total labor force was approximately in line with normal ex- 
pectations, there were significant deviations from the “normal” 
trend among both men and women (chart 1). 

The number of men in the labor force increased by almost a million 
or about 600,000 in excess of normal expectations. Most of the 
abnormal increase occurred among young men under 25, indicati 
a tendency to leave school earlier as jobs became more plentiful 
In addition, the gain of a million in the net strength of the armed 
forces during this p2riod no doubt involved the recruitment of som: 
young men who, otherwise, would have remained in school. 

Among women there was actually a decline of 200,000 in labor-force 
participation between April 1940 and April 1941, whereas an increase 
of more than 300,000 would have been expected normally. A major 
reason for the withdrawal of women from the labor market during 
this period was the rise in marriage and birth rates accompanying 
improved economic conditions. In addition, gains in family income 
probably accounted for some withdrawals from the labor market 
among women who had sought or obtained jobs in order to increase 
the family income during the depression. 

“+ Unemployment in April 1940 was estimated at 7.8 million persons of ee approximately 2.9 million 


bey Nog gee emergency work (WPA, etc.) and 4.9 million were seeking work. 

’ -force data in the Decennial Census actually referred to the week in March 1940. Subse- 
to that date, however, the Census Bureau’s Monthly Report on the Labor Force referred to the week 

con the 8th of each month rather than to the last week in the month. For purposes of comparability, 
fore, the analysis will be based on the figures for April of 1940 and April of each —— 7 year. 

‘The Monthly Report on the Labor Force, which is taken on a sample basis cach month, was initiated 
by the Work Projects Administration and taken over in 1942 by the Bureau of the Census. Recent revisions 
in both the Decennial Census data and the Monthly Report data have made the two comparable as far as 
Possible. (See Census Bureau releases P-44, No. 6, and MRLF No. 22.) 
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Another factor contributing to the decline in the female labor 
force during the first year of the Defense Program was the introduc- 
tion and passage of the Selective Service Act. The extent to which 
the act directly caused women to leave their jobs in order to be con- 
sidered dependent on their husbands is, of course, a matter of con- 
ecture. Insofar as the act operated to increase marriage and birth 
mates, however, it no doubt exerted an indirect influence in causing 
some women to leave the labor force. There is a striking relationship 
between the timing of the introduction and passage of the Selective 
Service Act and the timing of movements in marriage and birth rates. 
aringes (seasonally adjusted annual rate) rose from 9.6 per 1,000 
of population in May 1940 to 14.1 in June when the Selective Service 

was introduced in Congress. The rate dropped to 12.0 in July, 
but surged to a peak of 14.7 in September when the measure became 
law. Birth rates followed the same pattern, with a lag of 10 months, 
the peaks coming in April and July of 1941.° 


TaBie 1.—Sources of Increase in Civilian Employment and Armed Forces, 
April 1940-April 1944} 


























Increase in civilian employment and | Sources of increase 
armed forces (in thousands) (in thousands) 
Period and sex . 
Civilian Armed Decrease in! Increase in 
Total employ- forces unemploy-| the labor 
ment ment force 
Total, 4-year period.................---.-- 16,170] 25,580| 10, 590 7,030 29, 140 
‘April 1940-A pril RSE: RTS 2, 750 1,770 980 1, 990 760 
April 1941-April 1942. ..._.........-..- 5, 390 3, 830 1, 560 3, 070 2, 320 
April 1942-April 1943_......-.........- 5, 910 480 5, 430 1, 790 4, 120 
| ee ae 2, 120 2—500 | 2, 620 180 21,940 
4-year period... _.. 10, 390 2—10 10, 400 5, 530 2 4, 860 
April 1940-April 1941. ................- 2, 650 1, 670 980 1, 660 990 
April 1941-April 1942................- 3, 450 1, 900 1, 550 2, 420 1,030 
April 1942-April 1943.................- 3, 000 —2, 350 5, 350 1, 370 1, 630 
April 1943-April 1944_................- 1, 290 2—1, 230 2, 520 80 21,210 
Females, 4-year period....................- 5, 780 5, 590 190 1, 500 4, 280 
‘April 1940-April 1941... 100 1} bas Be 330 —230 
April 1941-April 1942...__._. 1,940 1, 930 10 650 1, 290 
April 1942-A pril 1943... ..............- 2, 910 2, 830 80 420 2, 490 
April 1943-April 1944. ................- 830 730 100 100 730 











Sources: (1) Civilian ouapegmnen Dan of the Census, Monthly Report on the Labor Force; 
@® Armed forces—Bureau of Labor Statistics and War Manpower Commission. 
A 944 totals adjusted 


200,000 perso. 
om temporary jobs who were included in the Census enumeration for April 1944 because the Census week 
wincided with Easter week. Adjustments were made on the basis of interpolations between March and 
May and experience in previous years. 


APRIL 1941-APRIL 1942 


The period from April 1941 to April 1942 saw the rapid expansion 
of the National Defense Program and the transition to an actual war 
after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941. 

A sharp employment increase in defense and war activities—muni- 
tions manufacturing, transportation, the Federal Government—was 
accompanied by gains in the consumer goods and service industries, 
i which employment was stimulated to record peaks by the rising 
volume of consumer purchasing power. Total civilian employment 


+ American Journal of Sociology, November 1942: The Impact of the War on Population and Vital Phe- 
tomena, by Philip M. Hauser. M arriage rates quoted are based on 16 States for which monthly data are 
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rose by almost 4 million—the largest 12-month increase ever recorded 
in the United States—and at the same time some 1% million men wer 
added to the armed forces, Reductions in unemployment accounted 
for 3.1 million of the total gain of 5.4 million in civilian emplo 

and military strength, while increases in the labor force contributed 
2.3 million. 

During 1941 the female labor force recouped the losses sustained jp 
1940 and the male labor force continued to increase at a rate somewhat 
in excess of “normal.” At the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor 
the number of women in the labor force was approximately in line with 
normal expectations and the number of men was about a million oye 
“normal.” By April 1942 the female labor force exceeded the norma] 
level by almost half a million and the number of extra workers in the 
male labor force had grown to 1% million. . 

Among the women there were approximately 700,000 extra worker, 
divided equally between girls under 20 years of age and women over 3§, 
This was partially offset, however, by a deficit in the 20-34 group which 
was still 200,000 below ‘‘normal,” as a result of the withdrawals during 
1940 and a continued upward movement in mariage and birth rates, 

Approximately 600,000 of the 1.5 million extra males in the April 
1942 labor force were under 20 years of age, 200,000 were between 20 By 
and 25, and the remaining 700,000 were spread fairly evenly through. § man 
out the age range over 25. reac 








BEEZE EERTESETEQ 


a. 
5B 


APRIL 1942-APRIL 1943 


The mobilization of manpower for the war effort proceeded at top § labor 
speed during the interval from April 1942 to April 1943 and a large § meth 
part of the total mobilization to date was concentrated within that § was 2 

eriod. Approximately 5% million persons were added to the armed § turne 
orces alone. Although the net increase in total civilian employment As 
was only half a million, there was an extensive “reshuffling” of workers ; 
within the civilian economy. The munitions industries and Govern § meeti 
ment war agencies experienced their most rapid expansion during this § crtai 
period—an expansion which was supplied largely through shifting of § or wh 
workers from employment in other fields, particularly construction, § tumb 
agriculture, trade, and service. 

The unemployed had supplied 5 million of the 8 million increasein - 
aggregate civilian employment and military strength during the? § #m 
years ending April 1942. Thereafter, new recruits to the labor force § pleted 
became the main source of labor supply, accounting for more than4 § ‘ivilia 
million out of the 6 million increase that occurred between April 1942 § 1944 t 
and April 1943. The remainder of the gain in civilian employment and § #10 . 


nici strength was supplied through a reduction of 1.8 millionm rm 
unemployment, which fell to a near-minimum level of less than } iti 
million persons and most of these were in the process of changing jor (table 

Even more unusual than the unprecedented mobilization of 5% The 


million men for the armed forces during the interval between Apul § April: 
1942 and April 1943 was the addition of 2 million women to 
labor force. The magnitude of an increase of this size in the course 1.9 








of a single year can perhaps be better understood when it is com § plo: 
sidered that it is approximately equal to the gain in the female labor § gain ir 
force during the entire decade from 1930 to 1940. nillior 
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corded The greatest contribution to the record-breaking increase in the 
n were § female labor force was made by women over the age of 35. Labor- 
ounted § force participation in this greup increased by 1.3 million, or about 1.1 
yment § million in excess of normal expectations. Teen-age girls accounted for 
ibuted ff more than half of the remaining gain in excess of “‘normal,’’ but there 
was also a substantial increase in the 20-34 age group which rose to a 
ined in § evel above ‘‘normal’’ for the first time since 1940. Altogether, the 
1ewhat § increase in female workers during this period exceeded normal expecta- 
Jarbor § tions by about 2.1 million, bringing the total number of extra women 
1e with § workers ix: the labor market to 2.6 million in April 1943. 
D Over The male labor force also experienced its greatest gains during tbis 
10rmal jiod. An increase of 1.6 million—about 1.2 million over “normal’’— 
in the ught the total number of extra male workers to 2.7 million. Three- 
foorths of the abnormal increment took place in the youngest and 
orkers, § oldest age groups, the number of teen-age boys in the labor market 
ver 35. — increasing by 500,000 in excess of normal expectations and the number 
which § ofmen over 55 by 400,000. 





rates. APRIL 1943-APRIL 1944 


een 20 By the autumn of 1943 the broad objectives for mobilization of 
rough | manpower in civilian industries had virtually been attained. After 
reaching a peak in November, munitions employment started on the 
downgrade and, by April 1944, was slightly under the April 1943 level. 
This decline was made possible not only by decreases in requirements 
for certain munitions items, but also by increases in efficiency and 
at top § labor utilization resulting from greater experience with production 
large § methods and labor-market controls. Total production of munitions 
1 that § was maintained at approximately peak levels even after employment 
armed § turned downward. 
yment As total manpower wet were approached, the principal 
orkers § problem shifted from one of general nation-wide mobilization to one of 
»vern- § meeting labor shortages in local centers of war production and in 
g this § certain industries where wages or working conditions are unfavorable 
ing of § or where able-bodied men are required. Up to the end of 1942 the 
ction, § dumber of men in civilian jobs had been maintained well above the 
1940 level, for the number of unemployed men and new male workers 
ase iD liking _ had been more than enough to offset withdrawals to the 
amed forces. With the reserves of unemployed men just about de- 
force § pleted, however, the needs of the military ate into the ranks of male 
han4 § civilian workers throughout 1943 and the first part of 1944. In April 
| 1942 & 1944 the number of men in civilian jobs was approximately the same 
itand § win April 1940. Thus, the net increase of 5% million in civilian em- 
on in my since 1940 had been accounted for entirely by women. In 
i 


ran | tion, some 200,000 women had been added to the armed forces 
jobs, § (table 1). 
t 5h The only substantial demands for additional manpower between 


Apul § April 1943 and April 1944 came from the armed forces which expanded 
o the 2.6 million. This expansion was made possible by an increase 

1.9 million in the labor force and decreases of 500,000 in civilian 
mployment and 200,000 in unemployment. The major part of the 
gun in the labor force took place among men, who increased by 1.2 
nillion or about 900,000 above normal expectations. Men under 45 
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years of age accounted for all of the abnormal increase, 600,000 of the 
gain being concentrated among boys under 20, particularly the 18- 
and 19-year-olds who had become liable for military service at the 
end of 1942. Teen-age boys entered the armed forces in large numbers 
between April 1943 and April 1944 as limitations were placed op 
draft deferments, first for nonfathers under the age of 26 and later for 
all persons under the age of 22. High-school enrollment of bo 
aged 18 and over which had declined by less than 50,000 between the 
school years of 1939-40 and 1942-43 dropped by 200, 000 between 
1942— 43 and 1943-44. Similarly, the number of civilian men enrolled 
in college declined by only 140,000 between the autumns of 1939 and 
1942, and then fell by more than 400,000 in the following year.’ 

The increase in the female labor force between April 1943 and April 
1944 exceeded normal expectations by 400,000 and virtually all of 
this abnormal gain was accounted for by women between 20 and 25 
years of age. This reflected the drafting of married men on a large 
scale as the pool of physically fit men without dependents and with 
no occupational deferments was exhausted. By April 1944 there 
were about 3 million women in the United States with husbands 
absent in the armed forces. Many young married women who would 
normally have quit work or remained outside the labor force found it 
necessary ‘to continue working or to take jobs when their husbands 
entered military service. 


Characteristics of Extra Workers in the Labor Force, April 1944* 


Altogether, the increase in the labor force during the 4 years ending 
in April 1944 exceeded normal expectations by 6.7 million. For pur- 
poses of convenience in describing their characteristics, the extra 
workers may be divided into the following groups: 


! 

All groups............ Normally students, housewives, retired or — 
others not working or seeking work in paid millions) 

SRS les ae LES ged tO ee 6.7 

Boys and girls, 14-19._. Mostly from school and college...-...-.--.--.- 2.8 
Young men, 20-24._._.. Mostly from college............--..---------- 5 
Young women, 20-24... Mostly service wives. -.......-...--.--------- .4 
Women, 35-64-_-____-- Mostly married women with no young children. 15 
Men, 25-54....-.....- Mostly from the “‘fringes’’ of the labor market_- 7 
Men, 55 and over. ._-- Mostly persons who have postponed retirement-. 8 


1 These data are not comparable to similar data sppesring in the August 1943 and February 1944 issues of 
the Monthly Labor Review. See prefatory note to table 2 


More detailed information classified by age and sex is given in chart 
2 and tables 2 and 6. 


* U.S. Office of Education Circular No. a: Some Effects of the War on Public Schools, 1942-43 and 1% 


44, iva eA M. Foster. Washington, 1 
fice of Eaveation Circular No. “oe: - i? of the War upon Colleges, 1943-44, by Henry @. 


Badger J Benjamin W. Frazier. Washington, 1944. 
Census Bureau sample survey taken in February 1944 found aimee women in the United States 


with husbands absent in the armed forces. See Census release P-S 

* This section will be confined to a description of the characteristics . the extra — in the labor foree. 
For a brief discussion of the extent to which these workers congener? r permanent 
to the labor force, see Factors magmas Post-War Job -- A an Unemployment, in Monthly 
Labor Review, February 1944 (p. 272 
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T 2.—Estimated Exces April 1944 Labor F “Normal,” Classi 
ABLE s of mee ny ‘orce over lassified by 


[Data in this table are not comparable to similar data appearing in the August 1943 and February 1944 iggne 
of the Monthly Labor Review because basic labor-force estimates have since been revised. See Monthly 
Labor Review, May 1944, pages 1118 and 1119] 





—— 














Estimated excess (in thousands) 
Age group 
Both sexes Males Females 

a 

Total, 14 years and over ?..................-..---------- 6, 700 3, 700 300 
14-19 years ?._........-.. ececcccaccencceneccesconesene- 2, 760 1, 690 Lom 
eb , a eee atindestdonsbenks 1, 730 1, 090 640 
PPh balnnoscgkcoqnescchennumameeininodet 1, 030 600 40 

20-34 YOOTS..........------------- 2. ---nnnenneeee-----e ee 930 510 ry) 
26-96 yours....................--- cecweeescennecesenenes 210 200 0 
IE EES ED 840 210 0 
CP FO a5 onic coccc cc. ccccesccpeasestedesiecocees 840 280 58) 
SP FEO cntcubadtpencconcccoccencsphasegtasng Ah Segeen 670 390 BO 
a ee ae 450 420 ) 














1 Based on comparisons between (1) estimates of actual lahor force compiled from data on civilian labor 
force from the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force plus unofficial estimates of armed 
forces; and (2) estimates of “‘normal’’ labor force adapted from Census Bureau release P-44, No. 12. Actual 
labor-force estim&tes were adjusted to exclude an estimated 200,000 teen-age persons on temporary jobs who 
were included in the Census enumeration for April 1944 because the Census week coincided with Easter 
week. Adjustments were made on the basis of interpolations between March and May and experience in 
previous years. 

2 The excess in the teen-age group is somewhat overstated because the “‘normal]”’ labor-force estimates refer 
to the last week in March, whereas the actual estimates refer to the first week in April. There ic a slight 
seasonal rise between these two w 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE AGE GROUPS 


About 3.3 million, or approximately half, of the abnormal wartime 
increase in the labor force has been supplied from young persons who 
would normally be devoting full time to their ochetling. Many of 
these youths, however, have not given up their schooling completely. 
Large numbers, especially among the 1.7 million under 18 years of 
age, are working part time while continuing to attend school. In 
Baltimore, Md., for example, one-third of the students in high school 
and junior high schoo] have part-time jobs. Since Balt: .ore is an 
area of acute labor shortage, this proportion is probably higher than 
that prevailing in the country asa whole. Nevertheless it is an indica- 
tion that substantial numbers of the boys and girls in the labor force 
are continuing to attend school. In addition, a great many young 
men in the armed forces have been able to continue their college or 
university training on an accelerated basis under special Army and 
Navy programs '° and others have been given special college courses 
in technical subjects as part of their military training. Military 
enrollments in coleges, universities, and professional schools increased 
by more than 350,000 between the autumn of 1939 and the autumn of 
1943. This was more than offset, however, by a decline of 600,000 
(560,000 men and 40,000 women) or 44 percent in civilian enroll- 
ments." At the same time public-school enrollment of boys and girls 
aged 15 years and over dropped by approximately 1,700,000 (900,000 
boys and 800,000 girls) or 30 percent between the school -years of 
1939-40 and 1943-44." About 250,000 of this drop in enrollment was 
caused by a decline in the teen-age population and the remaining 
1,450,000 is the effect of premature withdrawals from school. 
ane Hey SET a Pec ran ry calcd aed he es mene 


1943 and the first half of 1944. 
4 See sources cited in footnotes 6 and 7. 
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Although many of the youths who took jobs in industry or entered 
the armed forces were not cut off completely from formal education, 
itcan be seen that the drop in high-school and college enrollments 
geasioned by the war has been large enough to cause a serious educa- 
tional deficit among persons now in their teens or early twenties. 
Many of those whose schooling was interrupted by the war have al- 
ready reached the age at which they normally would have left school 
and many others will reach that age by the time the war is over. For 
this reason it is important to encourage the return to school of persons 
whose education has been interrupted, not only through measures 
for financial aid such as those included in the recently enacted “G. I. 
Bill of Rights,’”’ * but also through the adoption by schools and col- 
leges of programs designed to meet the educational needs of an older 
and more mature group of students. 


WOMEN UNDER 35 YEARS OF AGE ™ 


The labor-market activity of women between the ages of 20 and 
35 has been affected by a varicty of offsetting factors. On the one 
hand, general gains in family income, increases in marriage and birth 
tates, and dependency features of Selective Service regulations have 
acted as a check on their participation. On the other hand, the 
drafting of millions of young married men has caused an abnormally 
high rate of participation among their wives. Approximately half of 
the women with husbands away in the armed forces are in the labor 
force as compared with less than one-fifth of the other married women. 
Part of this difference is caused by the relatively young age distribu- 
tion of service wives; but even age for age, the proportion of workers 
among service wives is between two and three times the proportion 
among women with husbands present (table 3). This relationship 
holds true for women with young children as well as for those without 
young children (table 4). 

The easy availability of jobs and the wartime pressure to recruit 
women workers have also brought a number of single young women into 
the labor market who normally would not seek employment. Increases 
from this source, however, have been limited by the fact that, even in 
normal times, there are relatively few single young women who do not 
work or seek work when their health and household responsibilities 
will permit them to do so. 

Among women between 20 and 25 years of age the participation of 
service wives in the labor force and the wartime pressures to enter the 
labor market, if household responsibilities permit, have overbalanced 
the effect of increased marriage and birth rates, so that the number 
of workers in this group exceeds normal expectations by about 400,000. 
In the 25-34 group, however, the various factors have approximately 
offset each other, so that in April 1944 there was no significant devia- 
tion from the “normal.” 

If it were not for an abnormally high proportion of workers among 

service wives, the number of women aged 20-34 in the wartime 
labor market would probably be somewhat below the “normal” based 
on pre-war trends. Since 1940 there has been a marked increase in 


ee 
® Public Law 346, 78th Con 2d Session, approved June 22, 1944, For summary, see page 383. 
l r = is based largely on an unpublished memorandum by Lester M. Pear of the Bureau of 
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the proportion of young women who are married, and, in view of the 

rise in birth rates,'* this has no doubt been accom anied by 4 similar 

increase in the proportion with young children. Table 5 shows com- 

poronve figures on marital status of young women in April 1940 and 
‘ebruary 1944. 


TasBie 3.— Women in the Civilian Labor Force, ~ oy Status and Age, March 194 
and February 1 : 





———_ 


























| All women ! Single Married 3 
! 
| 1944 « 
| |_—__—_—_—____ 
Age group } 
Hi 
1940 | 19444 | 1940 | 19444 | 1940 | band 
total | Hus- 
| Total | band a 
| Present | i 
forces 
Number (in thousands) 
] 
Total, 14 years and over.........-..- 13,008 | 16,630 | 6,377| 6,040) 3,919 6,790 | 5,410} 1,39 
5” euiseei Some 1, 2,130} 1,307| 1,930; 61) 19) ® | @ 
SBIR ie 55 ints poakoend ude 2,698 | 3130) 2052) 2110)  492/ | 900 400; 
iat a atta 3,503 | 3,860/ 1,615; 1,380| 1,428| 2020/ 1,410| 6% 
__&* |} gg RIOT SEL 2 3, 600 694 830 | 1,075| 2,010} 1,890 130 
45 years and over._...........--- 2 3, 910 | 709 690 | 863 1, 670 1,650; 
| 
| Labor-force-participation rates (percent) ¢ 
| | | } | 
To, 14 years and over_............ | 25.8 31.8 45.5 54.9 13.8 21.6; 189] m0 
~~ So pga Tne nr 18.9| 30.6 19.7| 31.3 93| 2.7) ( | @ 
ae ie ams RL eat 45.6! 523 | 73.1] 86.1] 17.3] 271! 173) @6 
SA UNM. 06 sswscubocdoneot 33.3} 354| 789| 841| 181) 236) 190) 540 
aa argoNa Raa | 27.2| 36.5] 73.4] 806| 15.3 | 25.9| 25.1| s65 
45 years and over...........----- | 164] 21.0 | 45.7 | 50.7 86] 151/| 150 (6) 











1 Source: (1) March 1940—16th Population Census, 1 The Labor Force (Sample Statistics), Employ- 
ment _~ Personal Characteristics; (2) February 1944—Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force. 

3 Includes approximately 2.7 million women in 1940 and 2.9 million in 1944 in marital status categories 
(widowed, divorced, separated, and married with civilian husband absent) not shown separately in table. 

In 1940, “married” includes only married women with husbands present in the household. In 14 
this category also includes married women with husbands absent in the armed forces. There are no avail- 
able data on the number « Mey oy whose husbands were absent in the armed forces in 1940, but the number 
was not great enough to affect the figures s ee 

4 The 1944 data presented in this table are on a small cross-section of the population and are — 
to a certain amount of sampling error. In general, estimates for categories containing 1,000,000 
or more are subject to rather small sampling error and may be considered a reliable indication of the Sane 
of persons in these categories. On the other hand, the estimates for categories containing ape than 1,000,00 
persons are subject to sampling errors and should be interpreted as indicating onl. neral relation- 
ships among the characteristics shows. The error that may be expected is proportionately largest for those 
cat ories having the —— numbers. 

umber of persons in these ca’ pepe ten emakt to ene estimate on basis of 1944 sample statistics. 

‘ Labor force as a percent of population. Rates for 1940 are based on total population, whereas rates for 
1944 are based on the noninstitutional civilian population. Differences resulting from this incomparability, 
however, are insignificant. 


This shift in marital status and the concomitant rise in birth rates 
would normally have caused a considerable reduction in the number 
of young women in the labor market, because of the obvious fact that 
most women do not ordinarily continue to work outside the home 
after they are married and the great majority of those who do con- 
tinue to work do so only until they have children. In the age group 
25-34, for example, the proportion of workers among single womet 
in 1940 was 78.9 percent as compared with 33.4 percent among 

“ Th =e retein } United States rose from 17.9 per 1 snoet pepuistion in 1940 to 21.9 per 1,000 of popu 


lation in ureau of the Census: Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 19, No. 1 1, December %, 
1943; and Menthe. Vital St Statistics Bulletin, February 24, 1944.) 
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Juste 4.—Married Women Aged 18-64 in the Civilian Labor Force, by Age and Depend- 
ency Status, March 1940 and February 1944 ' 





All married women, 18-64? | Without children under 10 With children under 10 













































































1944 4 19444 19444 
| | 
Age group 19403 | _| Hus- | 1940 .| Hus- | 1940 _| Hus- 
total Hus-| band | total tansy | band | total | Hus’ | band 
|Tot 1 >| absent Total . }, absent Total , — absent 
} pres” |in armed “ lin armed pres” lin armed 
| forces forces forces 
| ' 
— ® i 
Number (in thousands) 
of : a 
a 3, 671) 6, 700) 5,340) 1,360} 2,838] 5,230) 4,150} 1,080} 833} 1, 470 1,100 280 
+24 years...._.- ~~ §21| 1,070] 470) 600} 403} 800] 330 470, 118] 270) 140 130 
%-34 years......- 1, 375| 2,020] 1, 410 610) 926] 1,310] 840 470} 449! 710) 570 140 
+4 years... _- 1,018} 2,010! 1, 880 130} 795} 1,610} 1, 490 120} 223} 400} 390) (3) 
6-44 years....... 757 1,600) 1,580} (4) aq 1,510] 1,490} (8) 8 O1|® | © 
Labor-force-participation rates (percent) ® 
l 
Total,18-G4years.| 13.8} 22.7) 19.9) 50.6) 17.7} 30.0) 26.1 71.11 28 12.1| 10.91 23.9 
eM years.......| 15.6} 27.2) 17.7 46.9} 27.3| 51.0] 38.4) 66.2) 64! 11.4 7.8] 22.8 
4 years......| 17.4) 23.6) 19.0 54.0] 33.4) 49.6] 41.0 79.7| 8.8 12.0) 10.6) 25.9 
44 years.......| 146) 26.1] 25.1 56.5} 19.7, 349] 33.6 66.7; 7.6) 12.9) 12.8] (5) 
64 years... 9.0) 17.1 17.0) (8) 9.2} 17.6 17.44 @® 5.9) (8) 7) (8) 























1 Source: (1) March 1940—16th Population Census, 1940, The Labor Force (Sample Statistics): Employ- 
ment and Family Characteristics of Women; (2) February 1944—Bureau of the Census, Monthly Report 
on the Labor Force. 

1 See table 3, footnote 3. 

+ Figures differ slightly from corresponding figures in table 3, since the data are based on different samples. 
tg iption of the two — see 16th Population Census, 1940, Employment and Family Charac- 

omen, pp. 7 an 

‘Data for 1944 are Posed on a small cross section of the population; see table 3, footnote 4. 

‘Number of persons in these categories too small to permit estimate on basis of 1944 sample statistics. 

*See table 3, footnote 6. 


Taste 5.— Marital Status of Women Aged 20-34 Years,' April 1940 and February 1944 


























N — hyp dy Percentage distribution 

Marital status 20-24 years | 25-34 years | 20-24years | 25-34 years 

1940 | 1944 | 1940 | 1944 | 1940 | 1944 | 1940 | 1944 
EE ee et Se 5, 895 | 5,980 |10,818 |10,900 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
A I ac CD ea Den ome 2,781 | 2,440 | 2,050 | 1,640| 47.2] 40.8] 189| 15.0 
ithe. ........-+-5.ch-- Ses FE 3,026 | 3,470 | 8,341 | 8,910| 51.3] 580] 77.1| 81.7 
Husband present......_.-............... 2,850 | 2,310 | 7,933 | 7,430| 483] 38.6] 733] 681 
Husband absent, in armed forces... ..._- () 1,020} () 1,130} @ 17.1 () 10.4 
Husband absent, other reasons.........- 176 140 408 350 3.0 23 3.8 3.2 
Widowed and divorced...................--- 88 70| 427) #350] 1.5] 12] 3.9 3.2 




















‘Source: Census Bureau Release PS—No. 1. Figures for 1940 refer to the total population, whereas figures 
for 1944 refer only to the civilian noninstitutional ae. The exclusion of the relatively small number 
of ap we in the armed forces and in institutions, however, does not significantly affect the general compari- 


sons shown. 
‘Statistics for the very small number of women with husbands in the armed forces in 1940 are not available. 
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married women with no young children and only 8.8 percent among 
married women with young children.” 

The shift toward more young married women and more women with 
children has already been halted and reversed. Both the marri 
rate and the birth rate have passed their wartime peaks and have 
entered a period of decline which is expected to continue until the war 
is over. The number of marriageable persons has been reduced to g 
low point by the many marriages in anticipation of military service 
and, in addition, oF of marriageable men and husbands are 
absent in the armed forces. The decline in marriages and births now 
under way should tend to keep up the rate of labor-market participa. 
tion among young women, at least until the end of the war in Europe. 


















ESE uCPeESEE 


WOMEN OVER 35 YEARS OF AGE 


Women between 35 and 65 years of age have been a major source W 
of additional wartime labor, contributing 1.5 million to the total of 25-6 
6.7 million extra workers in the labor force in April 1944. The rate few 
of labor-market participation for this group exceeded normal expecta- fore 
tions by approximately 25 percent (table 6). It is not surprising that outs 
the great majority of the extra workers among adult women are over ente 
35 years of age. This group has been little affected by the wartime to 0 


increase in marriage and birth rates. Moreover, there are large a 

ys 

R Taste 6.—Estimated Labor-Force-Participation Rates, by Age and Sex, March 1940 on t 
and April 1944 T 

whe 













































Labor force as percent of population up § 
| April 1944 fat 
Age and sex | ; . 
| March had 
| 19401 | Percent 
Normal | Actual |, “sees wert 
| “normal” =f labo 
T 
Total, 14 years and over-.....--..-.------- sonneseonesys 52.8 53.1 | 59.5 | +12 & SI 
Males, 14 years and over. ....-.........----...-.-.----- 79.7 79.3 | 86.4 | +9 wor 
14-19 years. .........-- 35.6 34.4 57.9 | +8 Ww : 
14-17 years....---- 19.2 17.3 40.5 | +134 or 
Da cc nsccccensececsncusesscensnsesass 67.6 67.3 91.5 +% cert 
FD-B4 FEDIG. ...ncccc vecnc coc conccccccnescecqeonccoce 88.5 88.5 97.2 | +10 
SP Se iscencsadscsvebsboonsendsapnusdyeacnstubde 95.8 95.7 97.8 | +2 any 
SS FID ivcccicctcsscnccsseccscssscctegees sseusss 95. 4 95.0 97.2 | 142 wor 
BOG FONIE. coco wetcqcascccaceeapaseceseqeenaqoncoen 92.7 91.7 95. 2 + 
ten innanndcnsedbiergd todasyeatteiee 84.6 83.3 89.9 rig and 
I ncccocsdnnpesdepgnnpetnngecgreran 42.2 39.6 48.5 +2 the 
25.7 27.1 32.8 +a 
19.0 17.9 33.2 +8 stea 
7.6 5.9 19.8 +36 pro} 
40.7 40.7 58.6 py 
ai} g3| Bt] on | 
27.3 30.6 37.2 +2 . A 
as) S| | fit 
6.0 5.6 6.3 +12 tren 
caus 
1 Based on data from the 1940 Censur adjusted for errors in classification (see Census Release P-44, No.6) amc 
and for 150,000 members of the armed forces not included in the 1940 Census enumeration. site 
Ca Based on labor-force data described in table 2 (footnote 1) and population estimates from Bureau of the “F 
‘ensus. a 
4 Excess of less than half of 1 percent. Bt, 





% Bureau of the Census, 16th Population Census, 1940, The Labor Force (Sample Statistics), Employ- 
ment and Family Characteristics of Women. 
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numbers of married women over 35 normally outside the labor force 
and without responsibility for the care of young children. Of some 
13.6 million married women aged 35-64 outside the labor force in 
1940, 10.2 million or 75 percent did not have any children under 10 
of age. Among married women aged 18434, on the other hand, 
there were 9.3 million not in paid work, of whom only 2.9 million or 
$1 percent were without responsibility for the care of young children.*® 
Very few women remain in the labor force after they have reached 
the age of 65 and the wartime experience has done little to change 
this situation. The few women in this age group who have post- 
poned their retirement do not form a significant part of the extra 
wartime workers. 


MEN 25-54 YEARS OF AGE 


Wartime increases in labor-market participation of men aged 
25-54 have necessarily been relatively smal! because there are very 
few able-bodied men of these ages who are not normally in the labor 
force. Even though about three-fifths of the men in this age group 
outside of institutions who were not in the labor force in 1940 had 
entered the labor market by 1944, the excess over “‘normal’’ amounted 
to only 700,000 or about 2 percent. For the most part these 700,000 
are from the “‘fringes’’ of the labor market—the men who in pre-war 
days, sought work only occasionally or intermittently and the men 
on the borderline between employability and unemployability. 

The men in this borderline group are the first to be discharged 
when business slumps and the Tast to be hired when business picks 
upagain. For all practical purposes they are unemployable during a 
= of large labor surplus such as that which preceded the war. 
Many of these men were out of the labor market in 1940 because they 
had become convinced they were unable to work or because they 
were no longer willing to expose themselves to the rebuffs of the 
labor market after years of unsuccessful search for a job. 

The 700,000 extra workers among men aged 25-54 probably include 
a significant number who, formerly, were occasional or intermittent 
workers. Since the “labor force’’ is defined to include only persons 
working or secking work during a specific week, there is always a 
certain number of intermittent workers outside the labor force at 
any one time. It is “‘common practice for many migratory casual 
workers to spend part of the year on the road working or seeking work 
and then to withdraw from the labor market during the period when 
the chances of finding work are small.’ The availability of 
steady jobs and the pressure of wartime demands for labor have 
probably reduced significantly the number of occasional workers 
who may be outside the labor force at any one time. 

Another factor, which contributed about 100,000 to the excess over 
“normal’”’ in the 25-54 age group, is the interruption of pre-war 
trends toward longer schooling and earlier retirement which had 
caused a slight downward movement in labor-market participation 
among men of this age. 


_—_—_ 
bd “ny quoted include only married women with hushands present. 
Pal ‘A Research Monograph VII: ‘The Migratory Casual Worker, by John N. Webb. Washington, 
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MEN 55 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER 


The interruption of trends toward earlier retirement was more 
important, however, among men over 55 years of age—particularly 
in the group over the age of 65. Although the percentage of thege 
older men in the labor market would ordinarily have been expected 
to decline between 1940 and 1944, there was actually a considerable 
increase (table 6), so that the rate of labor-market participation ex. 
ceeded normal expectations by about 22 percent for men aged 6§ 
and over and about 8 percent for men aged 55-64. Altogether 
the labor force in April 1944 included about 800,000 extra male workers 
aged 55 and over. For the most part, these are men who have con- 
tinued working beyond the age when they normally would have 
retired. In addition, some have reentered the labor force from retire. 
ment and others more nearly resemble the persons from the “fringes” 
of the labor market found in greater numbers among the extra 
workers under 55 years of age. 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 
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Labor Conditions in British Malaya’ 


Summary 


MALAYA derived its world importance from the production of rubber 
and tin. Production of the two commodities necessitated the re- 
cruitment of large numbers of immigrant workers, with the result 
that in 1939 native Malays formed only 42 percent of the population. 
Chinese were almost as numerous as the natives and a large number 
of Indians also had migrated to Malaya. The two immigrant groups 
formed the major proportion of the wage-earning force, as the native 
Malays preferred to be small independent farmers and fishermen. 
The cal mica mobility of the labor force prevented large-scale unem- 
ployment in depression periods; instead, immigration was reduced 
eT many of the workars returned to their home countries. Wage 
fuctuations were also minimized by this mobility and by the estab- 
lishment of standard rates in certain “key” areas by the Indian Im- 
migration Committee, an organization for the protection of Indian 
workers in Malaya. Daily wages of 35 to 60 Straits Settlements 
cnts—or 20 to 34 United States cents, converted at the pre-war par 
value of the Straits Settlements dollar—are representative of the 

war level for unskilled workers on Malayan estates. Organized 

r activity was meager in Malaya, the Chinese mutual-aid societies 
being the only bodies performing any trade-union functions. In- 
creased strike activity just before the war resulted in the passage of 
industrial-dispute, trade-union, and arbitration legislation in 1940 
and 1941. Social-insurance legislation was restricted to workmen’s 
compensation. Japanese occupation of Malaya has brought unem- 
ployment and widespread consumer shortages. 


Economic and Political Background 


British Malaya, before the Japanese occupation, consisted of a 
harrow peninsula and certain close-lying islands, situated in the 
Indian Ocean southeast of India, with Thailand on the north and the 
Island of Sumatra on the south. About the same size as England, 
the country was made up of three political subdivisions—the four 
Straits Settlements (Singapore, Penang, Malacca, and Labuan), the 
four Federated Malay States (ilienla: Selamaser, Negri Sembilan, and 
Pahang), and the five Unfederated Malay States (Johore, Kedah, 
Kelantan, Perlis, and Trengganu). The Straits Settlements formed 
‘crown colony ruled directly by a governor, while the Malay States 
were self-roverned under native sultans with British advisers. State 


-_ 
'Prepared in the Bureau’s Editorial and Research Division by{M. Mead’Smith. - 
279 
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or executive and legislative councils existed in all the subdivisions, 
The unifying influence of the advisers and the executive control 
exercised by the Governor of the Straits Settlements resulted in upj. 
formity of policy and legislation in the various subdivisions. 

Production of rubber and tin constituted the main pre-war ego. 
nomic activitics in Malaya and gave the country its position of im. 

ortance in international markets. Malaya accounted for ne 
half the world production of rubber and approximately a third of the 
world supply of tin ore. In addition, Singapore and Penang were 
lively trade centers. In comparison with the two main exports, 
production of other commodities was extremely small. Some iron 
ore, manganese, and bauxite was mined by Japanese firms; pine 
apples were grown and canned; palm and coconut oil and rice were 
raised; and considerable fishing was done. Industry was practically 
nonexistent, the great majority of the wage earn2rs being engaged 
in agriculture. Most of Malaya’s small amount of industry was in 
the Straits Settlements; practically the entirs supply of tin came from 
the Federated States; and the Unfederated States held the largest 
rice-growing lands. Rubber was cultivated throughout the country, 

A substantial group of native Malays were outside the wage system, 
living at subsistence levels by farming small plots of land or by living 
on forest animals or vegetation. Three-fifths of the land area was 
primeval evergreen forest, peopled only by a few jungle tribes. As 
a result of this relatively one-sided development, Malaya, altos 
possessing a variety of valuable natural resources, was not self- 
sufficient. The country did not even produce enough rice, the staple 
food for the great majority of the population; two-thirds of the rice 
consumed was imported. Dopesilerice on world rubber and tin 
markets made the country particularly sensitive to fluctuating con- 
ditions in the United States. 

The Sino-Japanese war affected the peninsula to a certain extent. 
Malayan Chinese boycotted Japanese goods and struck against 
Japanese employers, and immigrants often could not return to China. 
However, conditions were not altered markedly until the European 
war ie in 1939. The Japanese attacked Malaya on December 8, 
1941. By January 31, 1942, the British had withdrawn to Singapore, 
and on February 15, that city fell. For the purposes of this report, 
“wartime” refers to the period from the beginning of the European 
conflict to the Japanese occupation of the peninsula. 


Distribution and Characteristics of the Population 


Of a population estimated in 1939 at 5,396,708 persons, the native 
Malays *? numbered only 2,259,333, or 42 percent of the total. The 
Chinese were almost as numerous as the natives, while Indians * were 
far fewer. Table 1 indicates the distribution of the population, both 
racially and geographically, at the time of the last census in 1931 and 
as estimated in more recent years. The number of Europeans in the 
country was small, and they did not form a part of the wage-earning 
class, being mostly salaried officials of the Government and on 
estates. As such, they are not considered in this report except in 
distribution of population. 

? Population figures group the few imunigrants from the Netherlands Indies with the native Malays, sine 
the two groups are racially so closely allied. 


3 Nine-tenths of the Indians in Malaya are Tamils from South India, and in this report the term “Indian” 
will refer to these persons except where specifically stated otherwise. 
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Tawse 1.—Population of British Malaya, by Race and Political Subdivision * 





- 


























Native Euro- 
Administrative subdivision Total and other | Chinese | Indians . Others 
Meiays pean: 
Total, British Malaya: 
tindenhbomucsécoccenesnccoceseaneon 4, 353, 715 | 1,934,900 | 1,705,915 | 623,224 | 17,648 | 72,028 
Lececeenee-e-ee----------------------| 5,398, 708 | 2,250, 333 | 2,332,058 | 744,283 | 30, 081 30, 953 
Strsits Settlements: 
i ibbogghbbcensse -| 1,114,015 285, 316 663, 518 | 132,277 | 10,003 | * 22,901 
141.......- ebupw~egeqese cepebaressoogecen 1, 435, 895 315, 629 927,003 | 148,851 | 18,101 | ? 26,312 
Federated Malay States: 
SD dnegndsdbscbeeddesoboodbou--dsks—us 1, 713, 006 598, 731 711, 540 | 379, 996 21, 479 
ES er eet 2, 212, 052 722, 626 989, 635 | 466,056 | 11,149 | ? 22, 586 
= Malay States: 1931__- | 1, 526, 604 | 1,055, 851 330, 857 | 110, 951 1,206 | 27,648 
Johore: 
i idialickinidecigemeraihe tals ikea aie 505, 311 234, 422 215,076 | 51,038 722 | 24,053 
ae Bhd nbbbed dele atl <Gabdid dtdede 737, 590 309, 520 346,590 | 76, 230 ® 5, 250 
1931 ebb nodevuvandecstdudedhabsse 429, 691 286, 262 78,415 | 50,824 411 13, 779 
i tecapds<deyasnceeh aqyhdpeier | 515,758 | 334,054} 106,049 | 60, 850 783 | 14,022 
Kelantan . 
De chidibane~ digdodddachpoboctinnds 362, 517 330, 774 17,612 6, 752 124 7, 255 
ng Leeweganeaqurdosocnap-eseyepneces 390, 338, $0,913 | 11,513 175 8, 809 
ids. ch DastinineLenen cell nuns -| 49,298] 39,831 6, 500 3| 1,996 
i inipaapnacquesteesep idthnaphamnaia 57,776 46, 133 8, 432 1,178 @®) 2, 033 
Trengeanu: 
i eiiecewnrduasesppeanehr sagan 179, 789 164, 564 13, 254 1, 371 35 2 665 
Peet bhbodsvadacedohssdutsrotesuoss | 211, 041 ® ® ® ® ® 
' 














1 Figures for 1931 are census data; other figures are annua! mid-year official estimates. 


1 Includes Eurasians. 
’ s are included in the class ‘‘other”; last available estimate for Europeans in Johore was 930 in 
‘ 


1937, in Perlis, 7 in 1937, 
Figures not available. There was little change in the population from migration. 


The Malays predominated in the Unfederated States, but occupied 
amuch smaller proportion of the more highly developed sections. The 
two major immigrant groups inhabited the more advanced areas of the 
Straits Settlements, the Federation, and, to a certain extent, Johore. 
The principal centers of population in 1931 were Singapore and Penang 
in the Straits Settlements, with estimated populations of 490,489 
and 149,408, respectively, and Kuala Lumpur and Ipoh in the Feder- 
ated Malay States, with populations of 111,738 and 58,863. Chinese 
outnumbered all other races combined in such urban centers, forming 
three-fourths of the population in Singapore. 

Native to the penmsula were the Malays: divided into distinct 
tribes with little or no national feeling. The Malay varied from fierce 
savagery in the uncivilized tribes of the interior, many of whom lived 
on jungle products, to a high degree of culture among the coastal 
tribes. Much of the civilization of the latter groups was the result of 
foreign influences, especially Hindu and Arab. Until recently the 

migrant population was made up predominantly of men, who 
worked for 2 or 3 years and returned home as soon as they had a 
supply of ready cash. Later, more women came, and increasing 
numbers of immigrants settled in Malaya. While in Malaya, the 
mmigrants—chiefly the Chinese—remained politically and culturall 
unassimilated. The Chinese were the first to exploit tin and contri- 
buted largely to the development of the country. 

Malay was the language most prevalent on the peninsula, bein 
widely used as the language of commerce and more or less understood, 
i numerous dialects, by all residents of Malaya. Free education was 
provided in the vernacular for all Malays, and financial aid was given 
to the vernacular Chinese and Indian schools. However, the per- 
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centage of literacy was low, owing to the large proportion of migrant 
laborers who received no education in their home countries. The 
Mohammedan, Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian religions all had 
numerous adherents in Malaya. 


Immigration 

Large-scale, organized immigration came with the development of 
Malaya’s rubber and tin industries and the accompanying need for 
labor. Immigration was of overwhelming importance in Malayan hfe, 
Most economic activity was dependent on the continuous flow of 
immigrants, mainly from China and India, but also, in small numbers, 
from the Netherlands Indies. 

Before the Japanese occupation, conditions of Indian immigrants 
were protected by the Indian Immigration Fund, under management 

_of a committee which assessed planters on the basis of the work done 
by Indian laborers in their employ, and which paid for transportation 
costs, feeding, etc., of Indian workers en route to Malaya. In some 
cases free repatriation was provided. Usually only unfit immigrants 
received assistance to return to their homelands, but, during periods 
of depression, unemployed Indians also were deported at the expense 
of the Fund. The Fund was established in 1907 and was pan- 
Malayan in operation. 

Workers also came to Malaya at their own expense. The propor- 
tion of unassisted immigrant 5 tone incveased markedly in the middle 
1930’s, apparently in part because the workers wished to avoid the 
Fund formalities and in part as a result of the severe restrictions 
imposed on assisted migration in the depression years. Of the 
assisted group of immigrants, the proportion of laborers coming 
as naar and not recruited also increased in recent years. Recruit- 
ing became almost nonexistent as a means of obtaining labor from 
India, though it was still essential for new estates which had not yet 
built up a connection with villages in India, or for laborers who lived 
too far from the recruiting stations to pay their own railway fares, 
Reasons for the increasing proportions of nonrecruited immigrants, 
both assisted and unassisted, were the reputation for good employment 
conditions on Malayan plantations and the free-labor policy pursued. 
The indenture system was abolished for Indians in 1910, for Chinese 
in 1914, and for the Netherlands Indies immigrants‘ in 1932, 

No public fund was provided to assist laborers other than the 
Indians to migrate either to or from Malaya. With the labor shortage 
immediately preceding the present war, attempts were made to in 
crease the estahem 0 Javanese immigrants from the Netherlands 
Indies. On September 25, 1941, a bill was introduced to extend the 
working of the Indian Immigration Fund to include them. Apparent 
Wy the bill was not passed before the peninsula was invaded by the 

apanese. 


Occupational Distribution of the Population 


Approximately 46 percent of the total population— 1,986,905 
persons—of Malaya were gainfully occupied at the time of the 1931 
census. Women Lomnindied about one-fourth of the force. Table? 
shows the occupational distribution in Malaya by administrative 
subdivision in 1931. 


4 The system was in disuse a number of years before it was legally abolished. 
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TaBLE 2.—Occupational Distribution of Gainful Population in British Malaya, 1931 


—— 





























Total | Gainful workers in — 
| 
; Per- Public 
Administrative subdivision cent - pot M a a service | Person- 
Number } total | oifhr, | Fishing| wan | Pome end al 
u- profes- | service 
he =a | facture | merce | Mitts 
Total, British Malaya.-...-.. 1, 986,905 | 45.6 h, 170,880 | 41,440 | 242,924 | 336,455 | 62,440 | 132, 766 
Straits Settlements -----.-.-.- 1 470,446 | 42.2 | 134,107 | 16,030 | 2 69, 362./ 169,811 | 29,605 51, 531 
Federated Malay States__.... 837,811 | 48.9 | 520, 494 |........- 136, 067 | 109, 210 | 19, 136 304 
Unfederated Malay States....| 678,648 | 44.5 516,279 | 25,410 | 37,495 | 57,434 | 13,099 931 
ee, ES ee rere 223,338 | 44.2 163, 403. 5,136 | 13,183 | 22,365 | 5,806 13, 445 
Kedah..... aadpeduecotoees 194, 786.; 45.3 | 158,925 2. 758 7,345 | 15,035 | 3, 585 7, 138 
eet ree 158, 510 | 43.7 | 128, 263 6, 627° 5,566 | 11,123 | 2,059 4, 872 
tn eberrogevaqesry~ 25, 203 | 51.1 20, 837 482 1, 442 1, 174 326 942 
ELISE SE 76,811 | 42.7 44,851 | 10,407 9, 959 7,737 | 1,323 2, 534 

















! Information is not available to indicate whether any of the 643,569 persons remaining in the total popu- 
lation were gainfully occupied in pursuits not here listed. 

1 Census classifi cation was “industrial employment”’; practically no mining was carried on in the Straits 
Settlements. 


Agriculture accounted for by far the majority of workers—1,170,880. 
It was carried on both by the plantation method of large estates, owned 
chiefly by European companies, and by the less-organized system of 
many small holdings, owned by Asiatics. Compared to agriculture, 
transport and commerce which employed the next largest number of 
workers occupied but a small force—336,455. Employment in min- 
ing, which was so important in the nation’s economy, was even more 
limited, and industry accounted for only a few workers, Malaya’s 
small amount of industry consisted of tin smelting, the only large- 
scale industry in the country, and a number of small Singapore estab- 
lishments manufacturing rubber products or engaged in engineering, 
shipbuilding, and processing of various kinds. 

n general, the Chinese worked the tin mines and did the — 
and the Indians were employed on rubber estates, although small 
numbers of the two races, especially the Chinese, were engaged in 
other occupations. The two immigrant groups were the main con- 
stituents of the labor force. Most native Malays did not work as 
wage earners, preferring to be small farmers and fishermen, and were 
thus a negligible element except, to a certain extent, in the Unfed- 
erated States, where alien competition was at a minimum. 

What industrial skill existed in Malaya was concentrated in the 
Straits Settlements, and was mostly Chinese. In the Malay States, 
various “‘cottage’”’ industries and handicrafts were carried on, such as 
mat making, embroidery, basketry, pottery, metalwork, and weaving 
and dyeing. 


Employment Conditions 


Malaya was deeply affected in 1930 by the world depression which 
started in 1929. Because of the nature of the labor force, lowered 
rubber and tin prices resulted not in large-scale unemployment but 
i reduced immigration. Only in the two big cities of Singapore 
and Penang did unemployment become general. Immigration was 
decreased by lowered wages, uncertainty of employment, cuts in 
Government assistance to Indian migrants, and application of quotas 
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to adult male Chinese. In addition, many workers returned home 
from Malaya, some at their own cost and others at the expense of the 
Immigration Fund or Malayan Government. The result was a net 
outfiow of both Indians and Chinese. Efforts were made to minimize 
dismissals on rubber estates by part-time employment, lower wages 
fewer working days in the week, and reduced employment of women 
and children. Increased use was made of established relief facilities 
not ordinarily utilized extensively. For workers in need of relief, the 
Indian Immigration Fund maintained a home in Kuala Lumpur—the 
Home for Decrepit Indians—which combined the functions of ay 
asylum for the unemployed, a convalescent home, and an orphanage. 
Depots were also provided in Singapore, Penang, and elsewhere, and 
unemployed Indian laborers were housed and fed until work was found 
for them. The transportation of unemployed to places where work 
was available was financed by the F “me The Chinese Protectorate 
maintained suitable institutions for Chinese laborers. 

After improving in 1933, conditions advanced steadily as a result of 
the rise in rubber and tin prices following international regulation, 
The demand for labor rose, and unemployment disappeared. Restric- 
tions on assistance to Indian migrants were removed, Chinese quotas 
were raised, and immigration recommenced. 

The year 1938 brought a recession in response to the unexpected 
depression in the United States. Widespread unemployment and 
reduced immigration resulted. The spread of the Sino-Japanese war 
to southern China accentuated the unemployment of Chinese workers 
by preventing their return to China. mea voluntary Indian 
immigration augmented Indian unemployment. The Government 
provided relief work (mostly on the construction of earth roads), 
reduced the Chinese quota, and cut Indian assistance. However, 
the situation continued to deteriorate, and, in June 1938, the Govern 
ment of India prohibited emigration to Malaya. The trend of em 
ployment for a restricted group of estate, mine, and factory workers 
in Malaya during the period 1930-38 is shown below. 


Number Number Number 
employed employed 
inn otaneed 362, 599 | 1933_.......... 291, 924] 1936_..____.__. 386, 317 
MESS! Lasers 310, 360 | 1934__________- 362, 087 | 1967_.........- 479, 536 
19SBU sks tas 270, 439 | 1985......_.... 348, 979 | 1988____._-_.-- 398, 








At the end of 1939, the European war stimulated Malayan activity, 
and the demand for rubber and tin soared. A labor shortage resulted. 
With the refusal of the Indian Government to remove its emigre 
ban and the rejection by the Malayan Government of employer’ 
requests for increased Chinese quotas, attempts were made to i+ 
crease recruitment from Java. The labor situation did not change, 
however, up to the time of the Japanese occupation early in 1942. 
All workers offered by the labor market continued to be absorbed and 
considerable shifting of laborers from one job to another took place. 
Under the British Defense Regulations, extended to the colonies 
1939 and 1940, labor and industry could have been requisitioned, but 
no such action was taken. 


‘A quota was put on the admission of Chinese women in 1938. Children under 12 years of age remained 
unrestricted. 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 


Labor Administration 


The Labor Department, headed by the Controller of Labor, had 
wrisdiction over workers of all classes and races on estates and other 
of employment in the whole of Malaya. Local labor offices in 
the various sections reported to the Controller, who coordinated 
labor action throughout the country. Indians were specially pro- 
tected by the Indian Immigration Committee—which also supervised 
Javanese and Malay workers—and by agents maintained in Malaya 
the Government of India. Chinese workers were under the 
jurisdiction of the Chinese Protectorate; several of the Protectorate’s 
gficers were deputy and assistant controllers of labor, and acted as 
liaison officers. 


Wages and Hours 


GENERAL TREND OF WAGES AND COST OF LIVING 


Wage fluctuations in Malaya were minimized by the mobility of 
the immigrant labor supply, although some rises and falls occurred 
inevitably with prosperity and depression. Such wage changes as 
took place followed the trend of employment conditions, a reduction 
oeurring in 1930, followed by recovery, and by another fall in 1938. 
The European war in 1939 caused a rise which continued throughout 
1940 and 1941 and finally reached the high 1929 levels. 

No official indexes of wage earners’ cost of living were compiled in 
Malaya. A typical Indian laborer’s monthly ‘“‘budget’’ was com- 
puted, but no index numbers were published and only scattered infor- 
mation is available. Cost of living fell in 1930 and 1931, remained 
fairly constant in 1932, and fell again in 1933, by 9.7 percent. The 
budget remained practically unchanged in 1934 and increased slightly 
—2.5 percent—in 1935. Little change took place during 1936, but by 
the end of the following year the budget had risen 4 percent. With 
the outbreak of the European war in 1939, cost of living started up- 
ward and continued to rise throughout 1940. By the end of the latter 

, the standard Indian budget had risen 24 percent from the 
binning of the war—9.3 percent of the rise being in 1940. Cost 
of living continued to rise during 1941. 

The lack of cost-of-living and wage indexes prevents computation 
of exact real wages. However, the general correspondence of the 
direction of living costs with the trend of wages indicates that wage 
fluctuations usually did not alter the worker’s position as much as 

e in money wages would indicate. 

Malayan wages varied both between races and sections of the 
country, and al:o according to the type of occupation. Daily wages 
of 35 to 60 Straits Settlements cents—or 20 to 34 United States cents 
(converted at the pre-war par value of the Straits Settlements dollar, 
which equaled 56.9 United States cents in 1938 *)—are representative 
of the pre-war level for unskilled workers on Malayan estates. 

rs on rubber estates and tin mines and most of those workin 
the Government were housed rent-free and received free medica 
attention; estate workers were provided with allotments of land to 
Work for themselves. Nine days’ annual vacation with pay was 
approved in 1939 for all Government employees paid by the day. 


—— 
"la the following data, figures given in dollars and cents refer to,Straits Settlements currency. 
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WAGES, HOURS, AND THEIR REGULATION 


Agriculture.—Agricultural workers were usually Indians. A smal) 
group of Indians on oil-palm and tea estates worked on a piece. 
work basis, but the majority were day laborers. Wages were higher 
on plantations than on small holdings. Wage differentiation for 
women was small and in some instances tended to disappear. Table 
3 shows daily earnings of unskilled Indian laborers on rubber and 
coconut estates, by geographic area, in 1934, 1936, and 1937. Estate 
factory workers received higher pay than other estate workers. Jp 
the ranges given, the lower rates are for morning work (6—6% hours) 
the higher figures are for full-time work. 


Tasie 3.—Daily Earnings of Unskilled Indian Laborers on Estates in British Malaya, 
1934, 1936, and 1937 





1934 1936 1937 





Area and pursuit } 
Males | Females Males | Females| Males | Females 


ee } 























Rubber estates | 
i | 
Store and factory workers: i 
Straits Settlements: | Cents Cents Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
ES a wnna--e--| 35-65 |......... 40-50 | 32-40 45-57 35-38 
ts oe oe, ee oe SE A 7p BREE 40-45 |......... 45-50 |....... 
40-45 30-32 50-60 ” 
40-50 | 32-40 50|* 
| 
45-50 32-36 55-60 | 40-0 
40-50 32 55-00 = 
45-55 35-45 55 | rl 
47-60 40| 45-75 neadalael 
32-45 345 
45-50 40-45 50-75 40-50 
35-48 3240 40-55 | % 
40 32 45-50 | J 
40 32 50 oi 
35-40 | 28-32 | 5o| @ 
40 32 50 ” 
40 32 50 7 
40-45 | 32-45 | 50 # 
40-50 33-44 50-60 HN 
40-45 32-45 40-50 3245 
40-45 32-45 445 
47 37 50 oi 
Field workers: 
Straits Settlements: 
LL a a a ey 28-35 40 32 40-50 SH 
SR Co IRE REE 35-45 2840 35~40 30-32 45-50 ” 
Province Wellesley... .......- ebthdheodded 35-45 28-40 40 32 50 « 
A i tll, UR pee 35-50 30-40 35-40 28-32 « 
Federated Malay States: 
Perak 35-40 28-32 40 32 50 # 
2840 28-32 40 32 50 ® 
28-32 40 32 50 ” 
42-55 32-40 40-60 32-40 50-60 345 
40-45 32-40 40 32 40-50 3240 
30-40 28-35 40 32 « 
40 40 SP basisoncd Lddlbe 
Coconut estates 
Store and factory workers: 
Straits Settlements... ........ 35-45 30| 40-45 - 50-58 | a 
Federated Malay States. ._.. -..| 40-45] 25-32] 45-60/ 24-36/ 50-60; aw 
Straits Settlements......................... 35-40} 30-32] 40-48 32| 45-60 # 
Wecgtterated Malay States TAOS MATA lisisa| | S088 30} 40-60 32| 40-60 4 
ers: 
Straits Settlements.........................| 3640] 2-32 40 32| 45-50 4 
Federated Malay States................-.-- 38-40 | 30-32 40 32 50 | 

















1 No material is available for Perlis and Trengganu; rubber was unimportant in those areas. 
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Wages in October 1939 were approximately 50 and 40 cents for 
men and women, respectively. In 1940, the announced rates were 
unchanged, but the usual adjustments in favor of labor during a full- 
employment period took place. A 12-percent increase was common. 
Average monthly earnings increased steadily—for minors as well as for 
men and women—and by the end of the first year and a half of war, 
wages had advanced more than 33 percent. In early 1941, wages had 
rsen to 60 cents a day for men and 50 cents for women, and were 
the highest ever paid in the history of Malaya’s rubber industry. 
Chinese coolies at the airdrome received a minimum of $1 a day. 

Javanese and Malay wage earners received much the same wages 
as the Indians. Chinese usually worked on a piece-work basis, and 
their earnings were higher, averaging 20 percent more in 1938. In 
contrast to the Indians, who were usually employed directly, most 
Chinese were employed under the contracting system, a grievance of 
long standing in Malaya. Employers hired labor init tehee con- 
tractors who regularly received a cut from the workers’ wages as 
commission. This reduced actual earnings substantially for the 
Chinese. In recent years, a higher proportion of Chinese were 
employed directly, but the contracting system was stil) fairly prevalent. 

tin mining.—Wages in the tin-mining industry were higher than 
those on estates, but were subject to greater fluctuation with good 
and bad times. The Chinese who worked the mines were willing to 
take heavy pay reductions when prices were poor—sometimes accept- 
ing as much as an 80-percent cut; however, they expected to share 
inany improvement. Miners fared worse than estate workers when 
wages dropped, as they did not have land for subsistence farming. 
The contracting system was in use here too and contractors’ commis- 
sions constituted a substantial proportion of mining wages, ranging 
from one-tenth to one-fourth of the coolie’s earnings. 

Payment by piece and payment by the day were the two main 
wage systems in the industry. Most laborers worked under the 
former scheme—80 percent of the Chinese in Federated States mines 
in 1936 being paid by piece. No basic rates are available; con- 
tractors who provided a gang of workers received from $5 to $7 in 
1935-36 for each cubic yard of ground cut and carried away, but no 
statement was made with regard to how much of this each worker 
was paid. Daily wages during this same period were from 40 to 60 
cents, with workers housed and fed free at an additional cost of 
about 20 cents a day. 

In addition to these two systems, some workers were employed on 
4 profit-sharing basis, earning good wages in prosperity and a mere 
subsistence in depression. In the latter periods, owners often handed 
the working of the deposits over to the labor force; the workers suc- 
ceeded in getting only cost of food and bare necessaries from the mine. 
Under the “‘tribute” system, a mining speculator made the initial 
outlay, provided food and shelter for laborers, and permitted them to 
phy atever was left from the profits of the mine after he had taken 

ute. 

_ Other eernmes workers.—W ages of industrial labor were con- 
siderably higher than those on the estates. In 1938, they were from 
80 cents to $1.20 per day for men, with a wider range in certain 
Industries and remote areas (up to $3 daily in Kedah). Scattered 
information indicates that earnings in pineapple factories were from 
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50 to 70 cents per day. They were approximately the same in 
factories. In establishments manufacturing rubber articles, wages 
depended on the ability of the worker. In one such factory (the 
Bata factory), the average rate of pay was $1.36 per day and the 
lowest was 68 cents; a few part-time piece workers received about 
37 cents per day. Daily wages in similar factories, Chinese-owned 
and with Chinese workers, averaged 70 cents. In various engineer 
establishments and small foundries, the Chinese, who formed the 
greater part of the labor force, averaged $45 monthly. Some Indians 
were employed on tasks requiring less skill; their monthly earnings 
averaged $30. 

Prevailing daily wage rates for construction workers in June 1949 
were as shown below. Unskilled coolies are included for purposes of 


comparison. 

Coolies: Daily wage 
ees Pee ee AS .. $0. 80—-$0. 90 
SEE Te ec ee ts Oe ae ee oor: eee -65- .80 
EE SE, OE SES Re ee . 60 

Carpenters and masons___.__........-..------ 1. 40— 1. 50 

BEE a fd * he BRE ae hd a ee 1. 80— 2. 20 

penne 25 ee i el 2. 00 

DR i 2S es ae, eile al lS eet 2. 00 

Indian drivers (mixer, pump, and crane) _ -_ ~~ -__ 1,10— 1. 75 


Government departments maintained about the same wage rates 
as those set for the estate workers. Daily wages paid to male Gov- 
ernment employees of the laboring class throughout the Straits 
Settlements in 1936 ranged from 40 cents to $1.44, depending on the 
locality and the type of work. In November 1939, after the Euro 
pean war had broken out, the Governments of the Straits Settlements, 
Federated Malay States, Johore, and Kedah, and quasi-governmental 
bodies, such as the harbor boards and municipalities and the depart 
ments of the Imperial Government, introduced a cost-of-living allow- 
ance for their own laborers and artisans. The allowance varied 
with the changes in retail prices and was based on the fluctuations 
of a standardized budget. Rates provided were as follows. 

Monthly allowance 


Daily wage: November 1939 June 1940 
RC) J. sia etn Wie se deed dcs $1. 00 $2. 80 
ON a Se a ee en 1. 50 3. 20 
GALS IEE SOE LL: ATLL TES 1. 50 3. 65 
$2.01 and over_______- Path aainksata ae 2. 00 4.10 


Conditions were particularly bad for Singapore’s 10,000 clerks. 
Unorganized, inarticulate, and generally apathetic, their number 
far exceeded any possible demand for them, and the schools continued 
to turn out 700 boys a year who were qualified for clerical positions. 
After the depression, they drew salaries of $10 a month upwards— 
barely a living wage. They did not even have the protection afforded 
to manual workers by the Labor Department, and aged employees 
regularly were dismissed to be replaced by younger men at lower 
salaries. 

In Singapore’s Chinese shops, working conditions were also e& 
tremely poor. In 1938, the wage scale ranged from $8 to $25 a month 
and was lowest for those working the longest hours. } 

Rates of pay in 1937 for domestic servants throughout the peninsuls 
were generally from $20 to $30 a month. 
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Wage increases of from 10 to 12 percent were granted during the 
arly part of the war (end of 1939 and beginning of 1940) by many 
Buropean and Chinese trading firms as well as by Chinese enterprises 
in Singapore and up-country. 

Standard (or minimum) wages were established for Indian estate 
yorkers by the Indian Immigration Committee under the 1923 Labor 
(ode. The rates were set only for certain “‘key’’ areas, but in effect 
they influenced wages in other districts as well. They also tended to 
set the minimum for those of other races who were in the same work, 
well as the minimum rates in other industries. Standard rates 
were 50 cents a day for men and 40 cents for women in 1929; 40 and 
32 cents, respectively, during the 1930’s and 1940; and, just before 
the Japanese occupation, 50 and 40 cents again. Slightly higher 
standard rates were prescribed in remote key areas. 

In 1932, to insure a minimum living to all workers and to keep 
conditions level in key and non-key areas, the Indian Immigration 
Committee fixed monthly subsistence wages for estate workers. 
Employers in non-key areas had been reducing wages directly, and 
key-area employers, who formerly had paid full standard rates for 
less than the normal length day, had begun to pay wages only for the 
hours actually worked. The monthly subsistence levels set were 
$7.20 for men and $6 for women. Most European estates endeavored 
tomaintain these wages, but smaller estates and native holdings often 
could not do so. 

Chinese workers had no organization comparable to the Indian 
Immigration Committee for protecting their wages. While Chinese 
dsy laborers on estates received wages equal to those set for the 
Indians, Chinese who woiked on piece rates were not affected by 
thestandards set. In 1937, an Advisory Committee on Chinese Labor 
was created, with wage-fixing functions similar to those of the Indian 
Immigration Committee but without statutory powers. Information 
on its activities is not available. 

The Labor Code provided for a 9-hour day and a 6-day week for 
all laborers, with overtime to be paid for at double time. The average 
number of hours worked by estate laborers and paid for at standard 
daily rates was normally much less; in one of the Unfederated States 
in 1937, estate factory workers averaged 8 to 9 hours, weeders 7 to 8, 
and tappers 6 to 6%. During depression periods, estate owners 
usually extended the number of hours but continued to pay only the 
standard daily wage. 

In mines where workers were mainly employed by the day, an 
Shour workday was usual in the mid-1930's, as was the case in 
Government departments. It is probable that hours were consider- 
ably longer in mines under different wage systems and in most 
industries where the labor force was composed mainly of Chinese, 
who were willing to work long hours. Chinese clerks and shop 
assistants in Singapore often worked up to 17 hours per day. 

As provided in the Labor Code, no person was bound to work on 
more than 6 days in the week, but no specific weekly day of rest 
was provided. ‘Though mines, estates, and factories—except Govern- 
ment establishments—usually worked 7 days a week, the worker often 
did not average more than 5 days’ work, if account was taken of the 
tumerous religious feasts and holidays. 
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Conditions of Women and Children 


In the early 1930’s, an amendment to the Labor Code prohibited 
night work between 10 p. m. and 5 a. m. for women of any age and 
for young persons under 18 years. Maternity allowances and leave 
before and after confinement were also provided for under the Labor 
Code, and the maintenance of schools and nurseries was required on 
estates of a certain size. Various legislation prohibited employment 
of children under 14 years of age on ships, of children under 16 years 
of age in places using power-driven machinery, of children under 12 
years outside the estates, and of Indian immigrant children under 10 
years anywhere. Child labor was employed extensively on rubber 
estates, and the sums earned by the children made an appreciable 
yearly contribution to the coolies’ incomes. 

The mui-tsai system formerly was prevalent in Malaya, whereby 
girls of poor families were bound over as domestic servants to persons 
better able than their parents to provide for them. The abuse of the 
system brought legislation to regulate and finally to abolish the prac- 
tice. A 1932 ordinance required all mui tsai to register, and prohibited 
future employment as mui tsai of women not so classed at the time 
of the registration. 


Labor and Employer Organizations and Industrial Relations 


In peacetime, no special legislative provisions were made for trade- 
unions. The basic right of association was established for all groups 
by the societies legislation of 1909. The powers of the Registrar of 
Societies were used very sparingly, and official policy was designed to 
foster organization. Chinese mutual-aid societies were not formal 
trade-unions, but they performed a number of trade-union functions, 
such as presenting demands for wage increases and initiating strikes. 
Apparently in part because of the higher standards of Malaya in com- 
parison with India, no Indian organizations had progressed far enough 
to be considered labor organizations. The Central Indian Association 
of Malaya (C. I. A. M.) worked to improve conditions of Indian 
laborers, but the organization had broader aims, basically political. 

Employers showed a disinclination to organize. The only exception 
appears to have been the United Planters’ Association of Malaya, an 
extremely powerful organization. The monthly subsistence wages 
established by the Government during the depression were maintained 
only with the support of the Association. 

Prior to 1936, strikes were only sporadic, with no antistrike ne 
tion enacted. Government intervention was confined to cases of un- 
lawful assembly and criminal intimidation that were subject to prose 
cution under the Penal Code; such provisions were inadequate for 
controlling trade disputes. In cases in which the demands of striking 
workers were not granted, or in which no settlement was reached, the 
Labor Department investigated and negotiated an agreement. If the 
strike was unjustified, the workers were paid off and dismissed; if 
workers had been hired in the strikers’ places, the Labor Department 
often housed the unemployed workers and found them work. 

Organized labor activity began to increase in the immediate pre-war 
period. Encouraged by the Communist Party, a large growth in the 
number of Chinese registered societies took place. In 1936, a strike 
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movement began which, after dying down slightly in 1937, continued 
togrow until the invasion. Most of the strike activity was carried on 
by the Chinese, with Indian strikes confined, until recently, to scat- 
jered local disturbances. A v £ proportion of the activity occurred 
in Singapore. The number of workers participating in stoppages 
varied from 25 in one case to 17,000 in another, with strikes of about 
100 being most common. Usually the strikes lasted only a few days, 
but the range was from 2 hours to 3 months. 

At first, strikes were largely for the purpose of increasing wages. 
Shorter hours and improved working conditions were requested in a 
few instances. In addition, many small local problems brought on 
disturbances. Thus, 70 laborers stopped work on one estate because 
ofa rumor that certain members of the estate staff were practicing 
witchcraft. With the outbreak of the European war in 1939, strikes 

w in number even more rapidly and resulted not only from demands 
ivcressed wages but also from the sharply rising cost of living, the 
yorkers’ desire for a share in the profits being made, and political 
reasons. The Communist Party was closely involved with the Chinese 
patriotic movement which gained impetus from Japanese aggression 
gainst China. The China Relief Fund was expanded into a political 
power with broad influence on labor. The fact that political agitators 
mstigated the strikes, rather than labor leaders, resulted in a dis- 
organized movement. 

he rapidly increasing number of strikes resulted, in 1940 and 1941, 
in the outlawing of strikes in certain essential pursuits. In addition, 
a industrial-disputes bill was introduced late in 1941 and passed in 
the Straits Settlemeats. The legislation was designed to restrict 
strikes and lockouts to legitimate purposes such as wages and hours. 

The strike movement further resulted, in 1940, in the passage of 
trade-union legislation. The measure required the registration of 
wions separately from other organizations’ and made them liable for 
contracts entered into by them or by their agents. Immunity from 
tivil suits for acts performed in connection with labor disputes was 
granted to registered trade-unions and they could not be prosecuted 
on the ground of “restraint of trade.”” The right of collective bargain- 
ing, previously nonexistent in Malaya, was emphasized. Govern- 
nent employees could not be members of trade-unions. 

Also enacted during 1940 was the industrial-courts legislation, 
providing for the establishment of the first official machinery for 
stiling industrial disputes. Previously, the Singapore Traction Co. 
strike had been submitted to arbitration in July 1938. The award of 
the Government-appointed tribunal in November gave the men little 
more than the company had offered them before the strike began. 
However, both parties accepted the award and an important precedent 
was set. The 1940 legislation provided for the appointment by the 
Governor of a standing industriel court. Both employers and workers 
were to be represented, though the proportions were not specified. 
The Controller of Labor could refer cases for settlement to the in- 

ial court, to arbitration by one or more persons appointed 
by him, or to a board of arbitration with equal representation of 
both sides and chosen from a panel constituted by the Governor. 
Frovision was also made for the appointment of courts of inquiry to 
investigate disputes. 


"By the beginning of March 1942, no union had yet been registered. 
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Compulsory arbitration of labor disputes in certain occupations 
during the war was provided for in July 1940 under Great Britain’s 
Defense Regulations. When voluntary negotiation failed, differences 
were to be referred under the Regulations to a tribunal appointed by 
the Governor, and both parties were to be required to accept the award, 


Cooperative Movement 


The Malayan cooperative movement began in 1922, when the first 
urban credit association was started, and was largely the result of 
Government action to improve the condition of the people by the 
cultivation of habits of thrift and by providing a source of credit at 
moderate rates. The Government maintained an office to advise and 
guide all types of cooperatives. No funds were advanced, but various 
privileges were granted, such as exemption from the payment of 
certain stamp fees. In 1933, the Straits Settlements Government 
further encouraged credit associations by announcing that thereafter 
no civil servant would be allowed to sign a promissory note except to 
the Government or to a cooperative association. 

Credit associations were by far the predominant type, forming §8 
percent of the total number of associations in 1938, with 92 percent 
of the total membership. Other associations were those of the 
Indians, chiefly for thrift, and the so-called “better-living” associa- 
tions, formed for the purpose of inducing members to forego the 
expensive ceremonies customary at weddings, funerals, etc. 

rom 1928 to 1938, the number of associations of all types rose 
from 144 to 579. Total membership increased nearly fivefold from 
21,930 to 103,102, but average capital per member declined from $99 
to $88. 

Apparently the cooperatives were not greatly affected by the war. 
Exact information is not available. 


Social Insurance 


Workmen’s compensation legislation,came into effect in Malays 
in the early 1930’s. Coverage extended to workers or dependents of 
workers employed in certain occupations who earned not more than 
$200 per month and suffered injuries resulting in death or any dis- 
ablement for a period exceeding 7 days, or who contracted specified 
ons eum diseases. Employers were liable for payment of the 

enefit. 

Death benefit for an adult was a sum equal to 30 months’ wages 
or $1,600; for a minor the sum was $200. If an adult sustained 
permanent total disablement, the compensation was a sum equal t 
42 months’ wages or $2,400; in case of a minor, it was 84 months 
wages or $2,400. Compensation for permanent partial disabili 
was a fixed percentage of that for permanent total disability, depen 
ing on the nature of the injury. Injuries for which compensation 
might be obtained ranged from loss of an arm above or at the elbow, 
which counted as 70-percent reduction in earning capacity, to loss of 
any finger other than the index finger, reckoned as a 5-percent de- 
crease. Temporary disablement was compensated for a period 
not more than 5 years. Semimonthly benefits for an adult were $10 
or a sum equal to one-fourth of the monthly wage; minors received 
sum equal to one-third of the monthly wage (one-half, after the 
person became an adult), not to exceed $10. 









No other system of social insurance was in effect in Malaya. 
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Employment and Labor Conditions 
Conditions Under the Japanese 







































ADMINISTRATION 


Japan transferred all of the Unfederated States except Johore to 
Thailand’s rule, and the Island of Sumatra was added to “Japanese” 
Malaya. The country was put under a strict military administration 
which controls economic as well as political activities, including those 
of the Japanese. A director-general, responsible only to the War 
Ofice in Tokyo, heads the military administration, assisted by a 
number of advisers and by a central council of high Government offi- 
cals and representatives of the main communities. Beneath this 
central organization, which includes about 15 administrative bureaus, 
are Corresponding governmental bodies for each State, with governors 
comparable to the director-general. Important administrative po- 
sitions are filled by the Japanese, with local governments still in the 
hands of the natives, who are being trained, however, in Japanese 
methods. 

The Japanese have ay to transform Malaya into a com- 
aryl planned economy. ] business and industry are conducted 
y a permit system. Control of economic activities, both large and 
small, has passed into Japanese hands. Aims of the administration 
are to provide certain materials necessary to Japan and to establish 
local self-sufficiency. Accordingly, iron-ore and bauxite production 
and shipbuilding are porarecon. 5 f for the benefit of the Japanese 
war machine, and special efforts are made to increase production of 
rice and cotton and to establish factories for making domestic substi- 
tutes for imported goods. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Unemployment began almost immediately after the invasion. Loss 
of markets and upset production were particularly bad in the rubber 
and tin industries, and plantation and mine workers—that is, prin- 
cipally the Chinese and Indians—have suffered most from disruption 

the economy. The Malays, on the farms and in their villages, have 
not been greatly affected. 

In March 1943, the Japanese said that the unemployment problem 
had been solved by the air-base work. Almost immediately there- 
after, in an effort to cope with unemployment, the administration 
established a Labor Affairs Office in Singapore for the placement of 
workers. Operation was begun April 1, 1943. By the end of July of 
a year, the Japanese stated that the office had provided thousands 

obs. 

labor-service corps was formed throughout Malaya during 1943, 
to facilitate a speedy supply of labor for construction. Twenty 
persons aged from 15 to 45 years were taken from each 250 
mhabitants.* Members were to be paid for their work and given 
identification badges. 


*On the basis of the territory comprising British Malaya, exclusive of the four States given to Thailand, 
it Bestimated that about 280,000 were made mem the corps. 
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At the same time that unemployment existed in certain areas and 
occupations, a degree of labor requisitioning was authorized. |p 
December 1943 it was announced that a conscription system for 
handling Malayan manpower had been completed and the drafting of 
local inhabitants to do agricultural service would be extensive. 
Laborers in nonessential work were to be replaced with girl workers. 
The first step in the threatened draft was taken in Singapore on Jany. 
ary 1, 1944, when an attempt was made to register all workers for 
compulsory labor service. About 150,000 persons in industry, com. 
merce, and agriculture were registered. An investigation of the moye. 
ment of workers and an appropriate disposition of labor were to he 
carried out. The Japanese broadcast regarding the registration did 
not indicate the sex or age group of persons affected. 

Wage material for the period after the invasion is extremely frag. 
mentary. Chinese coolies’ wages were reduced. Early in 1943, Chinese 
laborers in Singapore were paid 80 cents per day; in 1941, Chinese 
coolies at the airdrome received higher rates, with $1 a day the mini 
mum. On August 16, 1943, the military administration promulgated 
an ordinance governing wages of all workers in Malaya; wages were 
fixed and pensions provided for. The immediate effect of the measure 
was a considerable improvement in the wages and allowances of 
manual laborers. In November 1943, the Singapore Rubber Associa- 
tion was reorganized to become all-Malayan and its functions were 
expanded to include regulation of laborers’ wages. Whether any action 
was taken is not known. A general salary increase took place for 
Government employees about the middle of 1943. Persons who spoke 
Japanese were in a favorable position wherever they were employed, 
and received higher wages than other employees. 

The wages received are low under inflation conditions. Shortages 
of consumer goods and especially of rice affect the laboring classes 
greatly. As economic conditions have deteriorated and inflation has 
continued to grow, prices have been fixed for some 80 types of goods, 
including all necessaries, such as clothing, drugs, tires, and tubes. 
Restrictions on sales of most, and rationing of some, consumer goods 
were started. In August 1943 a survey was taken of stocks of all 
necessary goods. Shops were requested to report all commodities 
in their possession within 10 days. Apparently the situation is des 
perate for many thousands of city dwellers and unemployed mine and 
plantation workers. 


POOPIE: 


Absenteeism in Chile’ 


AN OFFICIAL study of absenteeism among 158,741 workers in 2,316 
establishments in Chilean agriculture, industry, and commerce i 
October 1943 indicated that the average rate of absenteeism was 6.55 
percent for the month, and that the rate of absenteeism was highest m 
agriculture, and lowest incommerce. The investigation by the General 
Labor Division was made at the request of the National Labor Coun 
cil, and was conducted by means of a questionnaire to which 2,316 


* Data are from report by Daniel L. Horowitz, senior economic analyst, United States Embassy # 
Santiago, May 15, 1944. 
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(out of a total of 56,534) establishments replied. The following 
statement shows in a general way the size of the reporting sample used. 








Reporting establishments 

Percent of all 
recorded , 

Number establishments 
Rp TR ne Spel Re Rete PRY. FS 2, 316 4.10 
NI er is Lie os bad oo and 1, 544 11. 51 
Er SEP Se men Sees 253 1. 07 
I gies Simeon snics elie sh lth sei To mene taiaia 519 2. 68 


For the 2,316 establishments reporting, absenteeism was shown by 
$2.46 percent of agricultural undertakings, and by 79.85 percent of 
industrial establishments, but by only 43.08 percent of commercial 
companies. Absence from work was found to be highest in establish- 
ments having the largest number of workers and with the best average 
wage. Wages in establishments reporting absenteeism were on the 
average 65 percent higher than the average wages paid in establish- 
ments which did not show absenteeism. The information gathered in 
the questionnaire was limited to Monday, Tuesday, and Friday of 
each week during October 1943; it was assumed that Friday was a 
normal day. The percentages of absenteeism by activities and days, 
based upon the total number of workers who should have worked on 
the days covered by the questionnaire, are shown in the following 


statement: 
Percent of absenteeism 








Monday Tuesday Friday 
RR ASE ARTE A 7. 30 5. 80 
Ce ae ee Re eee eT ee 18. 15 10. 70 5. 82 
I ic io seshemncenmneinberinl 9. 43 6. 89 5. 87 
ET RE RE SI 6. 90 4. 89 2. 97 


Tabulation of reasons for absence, given by 12,447 workers, indi- 
cated that 22.74 percent of the absences were due to sickness, 20.73 
percent to other justified causes, and 56.45 percent to unjustified 
reasons. In the opinion of the employers, alcoholism was the cause 
of 70.84 of the absenteeism, sickness of 10.73 percent, and other 
causes of 18.41 percent. For questionnaire purposes, industrial 
accidents, of which the number was considerable, were included with 
sickness and other justified cause for absence. 

The study showed that in the 1,770 establishments reporting absen- 
teeism there was a total loss of wage-earner income of 8,387,851 pesos 
permonth. Total loss of production, based upon employer informa- 
tion, amounted to 20,368,950 pesos per month. Establishments 
which applied fines for absenteeism had a higher percentage of absen- 
teeism from sickness than those without a system of fines, whereas 
o_o absenteeism was higher in establishments which did not 
apply fines. This was attributed to the fact that fines cannot be 
applied for sickness. There was a smaller loss in wages in those 
establishments which had a system of bonuses and fines. 


599902445 
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British Government’s Employment Policy 


THE Government of Great Britain has accepted the maintenance of 
a high and stable level of post-war employment as one of its prim 
aims, and has issued a White Paper ” outlining the official policy 
proposed to reach this goal. Responsibility for leadership in the 
future employment program has thus been assumed by the Govern. 
ment. It is stated in the report that fulfillment of the objectives 
sought depends upon (1) the Government’s success in creating condi. 
tions favorable to maintenance of a high level of employment and (2) 
the understanding and support of the whole community—employers 
and workers particularly—in raising industrial efficiency. Increased 
productivity is required to insure high employment combined with g 
rising standard of living. Although the proposals deal with internal 
policy, the report recognizes that the level of employment and the 
standard of living in Great Britain depend upon international condi- 
tions, as imports and exports are basic to the country’s economy. Ip 
this connection the Government has already given proof of its inten- 
tions by signing the Atlantic Charter and by other measures, but here 
again the responsibility is placed on industry to make the most of 
opportunities to recover the export markets and to find new outlets 
for British-made products. 


Transition to Peace 


Plans for the transition from war to peace must be flexible. Con- 
ditions will be unsettled during the period between the end of hostili- 
ties with Germany and with Japan and for some time afterwards. It 
is estimated that 23 million men and women are either in the armed 
forces or in gainful employment—an increase of 4.5 million over 1939. 
About 80 percent of the employment in manufacturing industries is 
on Government work. In the transition, the trend will be toward 
private employment, and some 7 million workers are likely to change 
over. Many of these will not actually change their employment, as 
they will remain with the same firm. Others will have to change both 
their occupations and their place of employment. At the same time, 
production will shift from war weapons to civilian goods. If the 
change in demand were matched with supply, unemployment could 
be avoided immediately after the war. Time is required to gear for 
peace, however, just as it is needed to prepare for war. In this 
situation, the White Paper states, there is a threefold danger— 

(a) That patches of unemployment may develop where the industrial system 
fails to adapt itself quickly enough to peacetime production. 

(b) That demand may outrun supply and create an inflationary rise in prices. 

(c) That civilian production, when it is resumed, may concentrate on the wrong 
things from the point of view of national needs, 

Government action is promised to forestall these dangers but “it 
would be vain to imagine that patches of unemployment can be 
eliminated altogether in the transition period.” The shift from war 


Great Britain. [Ministry of Reconstruction.) Employment Policy. London, 1944. (Cmd. 6527.) 
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fo peace is not expected to be as abrupt as it was after 1918, but the 
Government is preparing to keep unemployment at a minimum, by— 

(a) Assisting firms to prepare to switch over their capacity to peacetime 

uction as quickly as possible; 

(}) Finding out in advance where the skilled labor which will gradually become 
svailable for civilian work will be most urgently required; 

(c) Arranging, so far as war conditions permit, that labor and raw materials 
wil be forthcoming for urgent civilian work and insuring that the machinery of 
allocation devised in wartime will be adaptable to the special conditions likely 
toobtain after the end of the war in Europe; 

(d) Arranging, so far as possible, that curtailments of munitions production 
shall take place in areas where the capacity and labor can be used for civilian 

ucts of high priority; 

(e) Arranging that the disposal of surplus Government stocks shall not preju- 
dice the reestablishment and development of the normai trade channels for 

ucing and distributing similar goods; and 

(f) Regulating the disposal of Government factories in such a way as to help 
towards the early restoration of employment. 

Using the methods cited, plans are being worked out to promote the 
orderly expansion of peacetime industries. The guiding principle will 
be to insure that Jabor and pe aga y Pr longer needed for munitions 
shall be used for civilian goods of high priority. At the same time 
that industry is to be aided in producing for peace, measures are to 
be taken to prevent an inflationary boom from occurring while goods 
are still in short supply. This will necessitate retention of rationing 
and price control for some time, price subsidies (if the Government is 
supported by the cooperation of all sections of the public), continued 
saving, and controlled use of capital. After years of wartime restric- 
tions these proposals are not expected to be altogether palatable to 
the public. However, the Government has given assurance that no 
control wil) be maintained longer than needed, and that there is no 
intention to permit nonessentials to be produced at the expense of 
essentials. at : 3 : 

The length of the transition period cannot be estimated. War in 
the East may still continue while Britain is attempting to restore its 
export trade. Recuperative powers of modern productive technique 
are strong, however, and it may not be long before production becomes 
sufficient for all demands. When that occurs, the maintenance of an 
adequate level of expenditures on goods and services will no longer be 
realized automatically, and then a deliberate policy must be directed 
toward insuring the required volume of expenditures. 





Prevention of Local Unemployment 


Specific proposals are made to check the development of localized 
unemployment in particular industries and areas during the transition 
period and for many years afterward. Reference is made to temporary 
unemployment caused by seasonal and other factors, as well as to 
longer-term unemployment that develops in particular industries and 
areas (known as distressed areas), owing to a temporary or permanent 
decline caused by technical change, the trend of fashion, or the growth 
of foreign competition. The problem of local unemployment, it is 
thought, can be attacked in three ways: 

(a) By so influencing the location of new enterprises as to diversify the industrial 
“ne of areas which are particularly vulnerable to unemployment. 

(0) By removing obstacles to the transfer of workers from one area to another, 
and from one occupation to another. 





() By providing training facilities to fit workers from declining industries for 
in expanding industries, 
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Government policy is to be directed toward securing a balanced 
industrial development in areas that have been unduly dependent op 
industries specially vulnerable to unemployment. In influencing the 
introduction of diversified industries in these areas, strategic as well a 
industrial and social conditions will be considered. Necessary action 
will be taken to secure full development of basic services on which 
industry depends, and research will be undertaken to discover the mogt 
suitable types of industry. Need for legislation to deal with special 
(depressed) areas will disappear. These areas have not been depressed 
during wartime, and wartime experience has shown that production 
there can be efficient, but in special cases some of the workers may haye 
to be established elsewhere. No single department of Government 
could conveniently undertake to formulate and administer the policy 
for the distribution of industry. It is a problem for the whole Govem- 
ment, but the report under review advocates a single channel through 
which public policy on the distribution of industry can be expressed, 

In an expanding economy, workers must be ready and able to move 
freely between occupations. Immediately following the close of the 
war, problems of labor mobility will center mainly in the resettlement 
of members of the armed forces and of war workers. Plans for training 
have already been formulated and made public; they will continue in 
effect as long as needed. Where only brief training periods are 
required, employers should provide instruction on the job. A 
fundamental principle to be followed will be to furnish training as soon 
as the need is clear. The person will not be expected to wait until he 
has been unemployed for a long time before becoming eligible for 
retraining. Allowances to trainees are to be separated completely 
from unemployment benefits. The allowances are to be fixed ata 
scale above that for unemployment but not to yield a higher income 
than the wages the trainee is likely to receive in his first job following 
the course. Reliance is not to be placed primarily on large-scale labor 
transfers for a solution of unemployment problems in particular areas, 
but where transfer appears to be the suitable solution, efforts will be 
made to overcome some of the obstacles. Of these obstacles the lack 
of available housing for rent and the costs incident to settling down in 
a new environment are the most serious. 


Conditions of High and Stable Employment 


Regardless of the smoothness and speed of the transition, long-term 
problems connected with maintaining an adequate and steady volume 
of employment will remain. If they are to be solved— 

(1) Total expenditures on goods and services must be prevented from falling to 
a level where general unemployment appears. 

(2) The level of prices and wages must be kept reasonably stable. 

(3) There must be a sufficient mobility of workers between occupations and 
localities. 


The Government is prepared to accept responsibility for taking 
action at the earliest possible stage to arrest a threatened slump. 
maintaining total expenditures and thus avoiding an unfavorable 
foreign-trade balance, exports must be higher than before the war, 
everything must be done to limit dangerous swings in private invest- 
ment, public investment must be planned celle in timing 
volume to offset unavoidable fluctuations in private investment, 
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the Government must be ready to check and reverse the decline in 
diture on consumer goods which normally follows as a second- 
wy reaction to a reduction in private investment. 

Any public action to maintain expenditures will be useless unless 
yages and prices are kept reasonably stable. This is vital to - 
gmployment policy and, as such, must be clearly understood by all 
gctions of the public. Employers and workers must be moderate in 
wage matters, so that increased expenditure at the onset of a depres- 
son may go to increase employment. Not every wage rate must re- 
main fixed, but the principle of stability requires that a rise in the 

era) level of wage rates shall be related to increased productivity. 
An undue advance in prices caused by factors other than wages wo 
dso adversely affect Government efforts to maintain employment. 
Stability of prices and wages being inextricably connected and vital to 
the success of an employment policy, the Government, employers, 
and labor must cooperate to insure their stability. In the White 
Paper, the Government accepts its responsibility and calls on workers 
and employers to examine their practices with a view to taking similar 
responsibility. 

An adequate total demand for labor—maintained by a total ex- 
penditure sufficient to provide every worker with a job—would not 
result in the total disappearance of unemployment. Changes would 
always occur, and therefore on any given day numbers of persons 
would be registered as unemployed with employment exchanges. 
Such unemployment could be kept at a minimum if every individual 
exercised the fullest initiative. The Government pledges itself to 
assist in bringing men and work together and to prevent interference 
with labor mobility under plans whereby part-time work is supple- 
mented by unemployment benefit. The report under review points 
out that it would be disastrous if the Government’s efforts to main- 
tain total expenditure were interpreted as an exoneration of citizens 
from the duty of fending for themselves. 


Methods of Maintaining Expenditures 


It will be necessary to maintain a policy of cheap money for some 
time after the war, and the possibility of influencing capital expendi- 
tures by varying interest rates will be kept in view thereafter. Mone- 
tary policy alone, however, will not counteract the inherent instability 
of capital expenditure. Therefore, the Government will encourage 
Eestely owned a to plan their own expenditures in con- 
ormity with a general stabilization policy. Public investment can 
be used more directly as an instrument of employment policy. Inso- 
far as possible, public capital expenditures (which are made by local 
authorities and public-utility bodies chiefly) will be expanded during 
slump periods to offset the drop in private expenditures, and will be 
curtailed when private expenditures rise. On the basis of annual 
reports from local authorities, covering proposed capital expenditures 
for the ensuing 5 years, the Government will be able to set a target 
each year for the volume of public works during the next year. Efforts 
will be made also to reduce the time lag between the decision to under- 
take a public capital expenditure and the date of starting work. The 
— is expressed in the White Paper that “in the past the power 

public expenditure, skillfully applied, to check the onset of a de- 
pression, has been underestimated.”’ 
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If capital expenditures do not keep the level of business activit 
at a sufficiently high level, the Government assumes responsibility for 
influencing the community’s expenditure on consumption by varying 
the weekly contributions of employers and employed under the new 
system of social insurance. The standard rate of contribution would 
be assessed on the basis of forecast unemployment, in order to kee 
the fund in balance over a number of years. Actually, the rate of 
contribution would exceed the standard rate when unemployment 
fell below the estimated average level, and would be less than that 
standard in times of heavier unemployment. Other devices were 
examined for influencing the volume of consumption—such as varia- 
tion of tax rates, the incorporation of some system of deferred credits 
as a permanent feature of national taxation, and Government pur. 
chase of certain consumer goods—but no specific proposals were made, 

None of the main proposals involves deliberate planning for g 
deficit in the national budget in years of subnormal trade activity, 
The policy of steadily decreasing the dead-weight debt, when other 
forms of indebtedness are increasing, does not in the opinion of the 
Minister of Reconstruction mean a rigid policy of balancing the 
budget each year. Undue growth in the national debt would be 
reflected quickly in loss of confidence, but it would be no less serious 
to have a budgetary deficit arising from a fall in revenue caused by 
depressed industrial and commercial conditions. To control the 
situation the Government must take into account the need for main- 
taining national income and budgetary equilibrium, thereby insuring 
the confidence in the future that is necessary to a healthy and enter- 
prising industry. 


The Policy in Practice 


Public control such as is outlined in the White Paper can be ex- 
tended only as experience accumulates. It is intended to cstablish 
a permanent staff to measure and analyze economic trenuc and to 
“submit appreciations of them to the Ministers concerned,” to guide 
them in taking the right action at the right time. The chief classes 
of statistics (in addition to those available before the war) which 
are to be assembled for the efficient operation of an employment 
policy are as follows: 

(a) Statistics of employment, and unemployment, including quarterly or 
monthly statements of present and prospective employment in the main indus 
tries and areas in the country, based on returns from employers. 

(b) Regular information relating to savings, projected capital expenditure by 
public authorities, and, as far as possible, by private industry. 

(c) An annual census of production showing the structure of the main groups 
of industries in the preceding year, including, inter alia, details of the quantity 
and value of output, stocks, and work in progress. ' 

(d) Monthly figures of production, consumption and stocks, and, if possible, 
figures of orders on hand, based on sample returns obtained periodically through- 
out the vear from large firms, trade associations, and public inatitutions. 

(e) Annual and quarterly estimates of foreign capital movements and balance 
of foreign payments. 


It is also proposed to make a more complete annual analysis of 
the constituents of the national income. Analysis of the financial 
position will be the basis for determining what measures are required 
to maintain employment and to secure a rising standard of living. 
At every stage, parallel studies should be made of the manpower 
situation by the Ministry of Labor and National Service. Co 
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tion of the complementary budgets for total expenditure and for 
manpower will play a vital part in the formulation of Government 
plicy for the maintenance of employment. The Government 

resses the opinion in the White Paper that the chances of main- 
taining a high and stable employment will be better than ever before 
when the war is won, and that this can be accomplished without 
serificing the essential liberties of a free society. 


Parliamentary Debate on the White Paper 


When the White Paper was debated in the House of Commons on 
June 21-23, inclusive, it was well received. At the close of the debate 
a motion was unanimously adopted, stating that the House welcomed 
“the declaration of His Majesty’s Government accepting as one of 
their primary aims and responsibilities the maintenance of a high and 
stable level of employment after the war.” Although a small group 
regarded the motion “as being question-begging almost to the point 
of fraudulence,” the members of the group did not vote against it, 
having made their objections a matter of record in the course of the 
debate. An amendment to the motion, to the effect that full and 
stable employment cannot be achieved while the major resources are 
privately owned, was rejected on the ground that it would have limited 
the debate. Regardless of political party, many members of the 
House of Commons expressed satisfaction that the Government had 
outlined a policy upon a subject on which it had not taken a stand 
previously. For example, one member stated that he welcomed the 
attempt to deal with the employment problem more than the actual 
terms. 

Reference was made to avoidance of the use of the term “full” 
employment in the White Paper. Doubt was expressed that unem- 
ployment could be done away with under a system of free enterprise. 
One member held that the problem was practically insoluble and that 
only totalitarian governments can deal with unemployment; he 
asked which was of greater long-run importance, freedom of individ- 
ual choice or unemployment. Another member said that the British 
disliked government control but could not afford to leave the system 
free and therefore had the choice between two evils. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that it was intended to reduce unemploy- 
ment to a minimum and that the Government could not say more. 

Depending upon their individual philosophy, members argued for a 
greater or lesser degree of public ownership as opposed to private 
enterprise. On this problem the White Paper takes no sides and 
spokesmen for the Government maintained that the problem was out- 
side the scope of the report. A labor member criticized a policy allow- 
ing private enterprise a large degree of play in reorganizing employ- 
ment policy. 

Discussion dealt with the possible reduction in social-insurance 
contributions in slack times. Members in some cases tended to 
minimize the effectiveness of such a step as a means of preventing a 
downswing. Attention was also directed at the more important 
countermeasure, namely to increase public works when private busi- 
hess is shrinking. On thissubjecta memberstated thatit would require 
& great deal of convincing to show that’a public-works plan can have 
quick results and can be stopped promptly when the need for it no 
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longer exists. Another pointed out that the Government cannot 
expect to deal with fluctuations unless it deliberately, and not by 
accident, unbalances the budget on occasions. Still another speaker 
stated that modern economic thought demands that the budget 
shall be unbalanced to influence employment materially and added 
that the Government should state its position clearly. 

Regarding the place of exports, all shades of opinion were expressed, 
Certain members with business connections were not hopeful that 
the target of a 50-percent increase could be reached. One speaker 
expressed concern that preparations were not being made for resump- 
tion of trade, while another deplored that the export drive was being 
placed before civilian necessaries, and that both were placed before 
the production of capital goods to restart industry. 

Throughout the discussion members tended to expect concrete 
plans from the Government. Therefore, on the last day of the debate, 
the Minister of Production made a statement on the Government's 
position, to the effect that the White Paper dealt with unemployment 
but not its cure. By intention, no legislative or administrative details 
were included. He agreed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
approach in saying that “the White Paper was designed to cure the 
problem under a system which permitted both public ownership and 
private enterprise.”” If members of Parliament agree that this is 
correct and the policy outlined in the White Paper commends itself to 
Parliament, the Government will take necessary measures to carry 
it out. 

rerenros 


Vacations With Pay in New Zealand " 


THE New Zealand Parliament, on April 4, 1944, passed legislation 
providing for an annual vacation with pay for every worker not al- 
ready entitled to a more favorable leave under industrial awards, 
agreements, or contracts of employment. The effective date of the 
measure is August 1, 1944. The vacation period is 2 weeks, at ordi- 
nary rates of pay, to become due on completion of each year of service. 
The qualifying period may date back to not more than 12 months 
before August 1, 1944. Such a vacation is to be in addition to statu- 
tory holidays, and, if a special holiday for which a worker is entitled 
to payment occurs during the leave, the vacation period is to be in- 
creased by 1 day. The vacation must be granted within 6 months 
after it becomes due, and, if the worker and the employer so agree, 
may be taken wholly or partly in advance. 

If employment is terminated after the worker has become entitled 
to the leave but before he has taken it, the employer is required to 
pay the worker the vacation pay due. Workers employed for less 
than 1 year but for 3 months or more are entitled, on termination of 
employment, to a payment in cash to cover the proportion of the va- 
cation period earned; those employed less than 3 months receive the 

roportionate payment in stamps, redeemable at the end of 1 year. 

enalties for offenses against the act may not exceed £10, plus (if the 
offense is a continuing one) a further penalty not exceeding £2 for 
every day during which the offense continues. 


" Data are from’report by Basil D. Dahl, commercial attaché, United States Legation at Wellington, 
May 2, 1944 (No. 102). 
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Wartime Policies 
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Standards for Priority Referral 


STANDARDS governing minimum national referral programs were 
made public by the War Manpower Commission on June 21, 1944.! 
The Commission stated that regional and area management-labor 
committees are responsible for developing and recommending to their 
respective directors fair and reasonable standards to safeguard the 
ights of workers and employers subject to the referral programs. 

ese programs are to pay particular attention in their respective 
areas to the following matters: 

To the greatest degree consistent with war needs, workers subject 
to priority referral are to be given freedom of choice as to the jobs 
they wish to accept, and employers are to be given a similar privilege 
regarding the workers they wish to employ. 

In offering the worker successive job opportunities on the basis of 
their relative urgency in the war effort, due consideration is to be given 
to the individual’s qualifications and his prior rate of pay or earnings. 
At the same time, however, if the regional or area manpower director 
determines that the labor demands of the area or region cannot be 
met unless limitations are placed on the jobs offered to a worker, such 
limitations may be applied. On the other hand, no limitation is to 
be placed upon the number of jobs of substantially equal or greater 
manpower urgency which may be offered, and no limitations are to be 
applicable to a job offer which the worker has good cause for refusing. 
Further, the refusal of a worker, without good cause, to accept referral 
is not to prejudice his right to subsequent referrals. 

A worker will be considered to have “good cause” for refusing a 
referral, without prejudice to further offers, to (1) jobs involving 
under-utilization of skill or less than full-time work; (2) jobs in which 
wages or working conditions are not reasonably comparable to those 
prevailing for similar employment in similar establishments in the 
community; (3) jobs, the acceptance of which would, over an objection 
presented in good faith by the worker, require him to join or resign 
from or refrain from joining a labor organization. 


POOOOOOS 


Creation of Office of Labor Advisory Committees 
in WPB 


CREATION of an Office of Labor Advisory Committees and the 
establishment of administrative procedures through which the War 
Production Board will consult with labor on problems of war output, 
production readjustments, and planning for reconversion were 
announced by the WPB on June 17, 1944.? 

!War Manpower Commission, Field Instruction No. 416, Supplement No. 1, June 21, 1944. For the 
establishment of the Priority Referral System, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1944 (p. 87). 

* War Production Board, Press release, June 17, i944. 
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The Office of Labor Advisory Committees will be part of the WPR 
Office of Labor Production and its functions will be carried out jointly 
by a representative of the Office of Labor Production and by a repre. 
sentative of the Office of Manpower Requirements. The new office 
will provide a formal place in the structure of WPB for the 14 active 
labor advisory committees, so that their status and functions will be 
clearly defined in the same way as the 769 existing industry advisory 
committees. 

In describing the new office and related operating procedures, the 
Chairman of the War Production Board stated, “It 1s the policy of 
the War Production Board, through the medium of labor advisory 
committees, to secure the assistance of labor in the solution of produe- 
tion programs and to promote maximum cooperation between the 
Government and labor in the formulation and execution of official 
program.” 

The currently active labor advisory committees of WPB include the 
following: 

Automobile Labor Advisory Committee. 
Anti-Friction Bearings Labor Advisory Committee. 
Electric Flat Iron Labor Advisory Committee. 
Foundry and Forge Shop Labor Advisory Committee. 
Flat Iron Labor Advisory Committee. 

Jewelry Labor Advisory Committee. 

Domestic Laundry Equipment Labor Advisory Committee. 
Machine Tools Labor Advisory Committee. 

Printing and Publishing Labor Advisory Committee. 
Radio and Radar Labor Advisory Committee. 
Mechanical Refrigerator Labor Advisory Committee. 
Wrought Iron Labor Advisory Committee. 

Steel Industry Labor Advisory Committee. 

Logging and Lumber Labor Task Committee. 


OOROOOONS 


Measures for Control of Labor in Hungary‘ 


THE increasing intensity of the manpower shortage in Hungary is 
indicated, by several recent decrees adding more drastic regulations to 
existing provisicns for labor control. 

Early in May 1944 the Minister of Agriculture issued a decree 
authorizing the use, on agricultural projects, of those workers who are 
subject to compulsory work for national defense. Under the new 
decree, workers conscripted for national service may be used in in- 
dustrial enterprises, “to repair damage done to agricultural enter- 
prises by air raids, and to continue agricultural work interrupted by 
air action.” The appropriate authority in an agricultural community 
may order persons engaged in agricultural activities to work a certain 
number of days during the year in public agricultural enterprises. 
The decree stipulates the number of days to be worked by each farmer 
and the members of his family. Persons engaged in agricultural work 
as their main means of subsistence will no longer be permitted to 
engage in any other kind of work unless the competent agricult 
inspector authorizes them do so. On the other hand, the decree 

rovides that peasants or persons engaged as agricultural laborers may 
- drafted for compulsory labor in industrial or mining enterprises 
only with the specific approval of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


4 Data are from a report from the American Consulate General at Istanbul (No. 3101) of June 13, 144 
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Identity cards on which the employer enters the amount of work 
performed have been introduced for agricultural workers. Persons 
not complying with the new regulations may be deprived of their food 
rations and milling privileges. 

A further decree of May 1944 provides that the Government may 
“take by force to labor camps all those who leave their jobs or remain 
absent without permission.”” Internment “for acertain period of time” 
is threatened for persons who perform their work inefficiently or care- 

ly. 
Piether evidence of the manpower shortage is given by a decree 
issued by the Ministry of War which provides that ali persons liable 
for military service who were born between 1909 and 1914 and had 
been found unfit for military service prior to December 31, 1938, must 
resent themseives at the recruiting stations between May 15 and 
uly 21, 1944. The decree apparently concerns the reclassification of 
all these men in the 30 to 35 age group. 
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Industrial Injuries, April 1944. 


WORK injuries disabled approximately 64,000 employees of manv- 
facturing plants and caused the loss of about 1,280,000 man-days of 
productive effort during April. In terms of actual exposure to work 
hazards, disabling injuries occurred at the rate of 20.2 for each million 
employee-hours worked in manufacturing during the month. This 
rate represents a continuation of the upward trend in the all-manv- 
facturing injury-frequency rate which has been evident in the rates for 
the first three months of 1944. In January the all-manufacturi 
injury-frequency rate was 18.0; in February it was 18.9; and in March 
it was 19.3. The cumulative rate for the entire 4-month period was 
19.0. 

The April estimates are based upon reports from 10,707 manufactur. 
ing plants. These reports listed a total of 20,963 disabling injuries, 
The reporting plants employed 5,342,000 workers during April, or 
about one-third of the Bureau of Labor Statistics estimate of total 
manufacturing employment for the month. The estimate of time lost 
is based upon the conservative allowance of 20 days for each disabling 
injury and excludes all economic losses resulting from the many cases 
of death and permanent physical impairment included in the totals. 
The frequency rates given are based upon the entire volume of reports 
and are not weighted. 

At the end of April, 0.5 percent of the injuries reported during the 
month were known to have been fatal and 3.8 percent had definitely 
developed into permanent physical impairments. It is reasonably 
certain, however, that these proportions of serious injuries will be 
increased when the final outcome of the injuries presumed to be only 
temporary at the end of March becomes known. 

Forty-three of the eighty-three individual manufacturing industries 
for which both March and April data were available had increases of 
at least one full point in their April frequency rates as compared with 
March. Twenty-three of these were significant increases of 5 or more 
frequency rate points. In contrast, however, there were 23 decreases 
of at least a full point, of which 9 were decreases of 5 or more points. 

For 32 industries the April averages were the highest monthly rates 
so far recorded in 1944. Fourteen industries on the other hand bad 
lower frequency rates in April than in any other month of 1944. The 
lowest industry average for April was that of the women’s clothing 
plants, 4.6. The highest April frequency rate was 57.0 for sawmills. 

On a cumulative basis the 1944 injury experience in manufacturing 
continues to show improvement over that of 1943. The all-manufac- 
turing cumulative frequency rate for the first 4 months of 1944 was 
19.0, compared with 20.0 for the full year of 1943. Among the % 
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industries for which cumulative data for both periods were available, 
there were 24 with 4-month rates for 1944 one or more points below their 
1943 averages, and only 15 with 1944 cumulative rates which were as 
much as a full frequency rate point higher than the 1943 averages. 
There were, however, 6 industries with cumulative rates of over 40 
disabling injuries for every million employee-hours worked during the 
first 4 months of 1944. These were as follows: Sawmills, 55.0; wooden 
containers, 54.1; plate fabrication and boiler-shop products, 52.5; 
sheet-metal work, 52.5; foundries, iron and steel, 42.4; and planing 
mills, 41.9. The lowest cumulative frequency rates for the first 4 
months of 1944 were the following: Explosives, 4.6; women’s clothing, 
5.3; rayon and allied products (chemical), 6.6; sighting and fire-control 
equipment, 7.7; radios and phonographs, 8.8; aircraft, 9.0; cement, 
9.1; soap and glycerin, 9.2; iron and steel, 9.5; and petroleum refining, 
9.9. 


Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates! for Selected Manufacturing Industries, April 1944, 
with Cumulative Rates for 1944 




































| April 1944 | Frequency rate 
| 
Industry 2 | Number 1944: 1943: 
of estab- | Frequency | 7 — 12-month 
lish- rate? a, cumu- 
; ments lative 3 lative 4 
Agricultural machinery and tractors---------...-..- pane | 37 26. 4 21.8 18.9 
(alll Sc ea aaa a ERE 57 9.5 9.0 9.7 
Aireraft parts EE es eee | 226 11.9 12.4 14.6 
Ammunition, 20 mm. and over..............--.-.-.---- | 324 34.8 23.2 24.8 
Ammunition, small-arms-...-.........-..-- canbe ehetiintn | 18 7.7 10.2 16.0 
TT ee 7 13.2 14.0 (5) 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets. ..................-.-.-- | 30 30. 4 33.3 (5) 
 ncidircansatcedcesssceccsueessesal 43 8.4 11.7 (5) 
Boots and shoes, other than rubber... neo 286 14.6 15.8 14.0 
Canning and preserving-.--.......- 58 23.8 22.6 19.4 
i hich denshin bb edirenicensereneconnseews } 81 8.6 9.1 8.7 
Chemical products, not elsewhere classified_........-..- 40 18.4 16.2 ( 
Chemicals, industrial....................-..----------- 273 14.7 16.0 18.3 
C ET Diet iibbcainininieterthresnebeaunaee 482 11.6 11.8 8.5 
ini atk hicthnnnanawntineneil 367 4.6 5.3 5.4 
Commercial and household machines_................-- 43 32.0 18.1 (5) 
ete, gypsum, and plaster products. -.............- | 113 41.0 33.9 (5) 
Confectionery... _...........-.-- ER ETO ERE 7 16.0 16.0 (8) 
Construction and mining machinery. -.--..-...-.------ 65 34.7 27.9 31.8 
a ew aeriamaneniosiuet | 194 14.0 14.6 16.0 
Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides. -..............-.-- 50 19.2 22.6 22.2 
Dyeing and CC EE eet 48 23. 2 23.3 (®) 
I equipment and supplies_............--.--- a 437 12.3 11.1 11.1 
eats ih eebscwnrioemas acts | 39 12.2 12.8 18.3 
Ex i tin abe tnibehntinenentersecnuenesue 65 8.9 4.6 11.9 
L CES EEE ee 100 32.8 33.0 33.0 
Food products, not elsewhere classified. .--_..-.-...- ‘ 34 22.1 22.3 ® 
SE ES SRE ee 112 30.9 33.3 39.9 
enn trem em etedl......................-.-2...5. 536 39.5 42.4 42.1 
ENTS SR 61 35.5 31.2 28.1 
General industrial machinery --..............--.------- 518 27.4 23.6 24.3 
Ra a 34 19.6 19.3 17.9 
Guns and related equipment-___...........------------ 10 13.1 18.8 17.6 
ES ee 27 19.1 19.4 24.3 
Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified... ___..-- 43 36.5 34.7 34.2 
176 9.8 9.5 9.8 
26.7 25.4 iQ) 
77 11.4 10.4 () 
tint beiidipiipab ban ninadmiwentinesbou 25 39.1 28.9 (5) 
Leather products, not elsewhere classified. --.......--- | 2B 22.8 23.8 (8) 
Machine shops, general_..................--------------| 200 24.0 29.9 26.2 
Metalworking machinery..........-.------------------| 575 21.9 17.6 18.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industrial Injury-Frequency Rates ' for Selected Manufacturing Industries, April 1944, 


with Cumulative Rates for 1944—Continued 







































April 1944 Frequency rate 
a 
1944: | 
Industry Number 1943: 
of estab- January~ | 12-month 
lish- cumu- 
ments | latives 
| 
Miscellaneous lumber products, not elsewhere classified. 42 42.5 39.9 | () 
Miscellaneous manufacturing-..........-. pbacacecennnnd 328 17.8 17.4 | (8) 
een 96 13.1 11.7 124 
Motor-vehicle parts 48 44.0 25.4 25 
Nonferrous-metal products. -..........-------.--------- 555 32.3 25.7 | 27 
Ordnance and accessories, not elsewhere classified - - - - -- 25 24.1 19.4 (6) 
EE TR cake icnsedcucsucascocccansmnndines 55 31.3 21.7 0.2 
| EES ae aA eae ee ee eT. 207 32.7 28.7 3L7 
Paper boxes and containers................- ; 438 26.7 25.0 %7 
Paper products, not elsewhere classified -- _- 19 15.8 17.1 10) 
Paper and pulp (integrated) ...............- 81 27.3 26. 4 4 
EE dikenrancdndccsdiarhececcsnwos . 106 11.5 9.9 (0) 
RT cnisecenndaneen snninesitttiinantitieaintsleid ia 36 43.5 41.9 58 
Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products.............- 76 49.5 52.5 4.0 
Ua tic erdistssienitcindenltdliaiaianaacaeinniicionind 19 39.9 15.6 182 
tion keucemnetaeanecee a 36 19 6 17.5 ® 
Radios and phonographs 139 10.1 8.3 76 
aaa ‘ 41 27.0 20.9 m5 
Rayon and allied products (chemical) ...............--- 10 10. 4 6.6 78 
Rubber boots and shoes......................--...-.--- 13 13.0 19.8 (5 
Rubber and rubber products, not elsewhere classified. _. 70 18.5 19.1 (0) 
STII inicieniekendasichllinibdhcs nininaclehiadndaiimaianendiasemaiiaiits 27 13.3 13.4 137 
in cbinkitihavtiehnnntniginktniannd ar tinivemaibenae’ 34 57.0 55.0 62.4 
Screws and screw-machine products.._.............---- 44 24.4 26.3 ( 
ELE LLL ST end 41 44.0 52.5 ( 
ES TEE Cae eae 268 24.6 24.6 AT 
aa ting and fire-control equipment ........._.-...-.... 24 13.0 7.7 66 
Silk and rayon products, not elsewhere classified - ----.- 49 16.0 15.7 ® 
Sompaing ay ee 146 34.0 31.2 35.7 
tl ctcnnehensthigeewedénetundnatorndooctonat 51 16.7 12.4 IL5 
Smelting and refining (nonferrous metals)... .-..-.---- 110 22.6 23.0 a5 
niin ntenidiinnateniinibiwsonueeoosos 12 11.8 9.2 &5 
Special industry machinery . .--................-.--.-.-- 63 27.3 20.4 22.7 
Stamped and pressed metal products. ...............--- 223 29.2 29.3 31.1 
Steam fitting and apparatus....._..............--.....-- 35 21.4 27.8 36 
Stone, clay, and glass products, not elsewhere classified - 65 15.8 12.7 ® 
Tanks, military ............-. eatinattitnetemannaamtde, 10 15.3 11.5 12.6 
DT i cidnnhndibenmmnsinves siindeaaiatieiaed 47 19.7 25. 6 183 
Textile and textile-mill products, not elsewhere class- 

i EE Ps ET EE COE ES eee 156 21.7 18.0 ( 
Tin cans and other tinware . ‘ 21 18.9 18.9 18.3 
, . dnnnncndcccduipedeusseosesedes 70 32.3 23.8 2.5 
Wire and wire products... _. 132 24.6 21.6 27 
Wooden containers... .... 50 51.5 54.1 () 
Woolen goods....... scinitinichtaiinadbiabnaiaytadadihaiedinatand 149 18.9 18.7 ® 





1 The frequency rate represents the average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 


ployee-hours worked. 


1 A few industries have been omitted ey this table because the coverage for the month did not amount 


to 1,000,000 or more employee-hours worked. 


+ Computed from all reports received for the month. Not based on identical plants in successive months. 
¢ Computed from all reports received for the month; not based on identical plants in successive months. 
Preliminary rates for the year subject to revision on the basis of the more comprehensive annual survey 


§ Not available. 
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European Cooperatives and Their" Possibilities for 
Post-War Reconstruction 


Summary 


JUST before the outbreak of war, membership in the nearly 575,000 
cooperative associations in Europe exceeded 111% millions. Over 
ball (54 percent) of the membership was in the Soviet Union, 12 
percent in other now Allied or neutral countries, 20 percent in territory 
occupied by the Axis in the war, and 14 percent in Axis countries. 

Practically without exception the movement had recovered from 
the depression by 1937 and was well on the upgrade. 

In the Allied and neutral countries the movement has continued to 
advance even under war conditions. Such information as is available 
indicates that the same is true in the Axis and satellite countries (except 
Germany and Austria), although the cooperatives are usually under 
strict control by the Government. 

After the rise of National Socialism in Germany (and, later, in 
Austria), it became apparent that the democratic make-up and social 
ideals of these cooperative organizations were the exact antithesis of 
the “New Order.” To this was added, in the case of the consumers’ 
cooperatives, the fact that they were competitors of the retail trades- 
men, of whom the Hitler regime was the avowed champion. It was 
natural, therefore, that the consumers’ cooperatives in those countries 
were at once marked for destruction. After the beginning of the war, 
as one country after another fell before the German war machine, 
consumers’ cooperatives received the unfavorable attention of the 
Nazis in all countries except where (as in Belgium, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands) they were desirous of winning the people’s good will. 

Even in the other countries, after the initial destruction that was 
characteristic, other factors operated to deter the Germans in their 
onslaught on ‘cooperatives. The cooperatives represented—as did 
the labor unions also—a structure built by the people themselves, 
representing their aspirations and their desires. Not only did the 
cooperatives supply their members’ physical needs for food, clothing, 
housing, medical care, etc.; in some countries these associations were 
also essential in the social and cultural fields and had thus become an 
integral part of all phases of daily life. Further, cooperation loomed 
large in the economy of the countries themselves. Cooperatives had 
become the largest single enterprise in certain States and as such were 
a factor to be reckoned with. These considerations retarded the pro- 
= of destruction (even in Germany itself, nearly 10 years elapsed 

fore the consumers’ cooperatives could be suppressed entirely). 


_ Furthermore, the Nazis found cooperative facilities necessary—in 
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some cases indispensable—to the functioning of the processes of pro- 
duction and distribution in the territories they invaded; they there- 
fore used them and in some cases even fostered their growth. 

It is believed that, because of the strong hold of the cooperatives 
upon the workers of Europe, the movement can be revived rather 
quickly where it has been destroyed, and where it still exists can be 
utilized immediately after the cessation of hostilities as a practical 
and effective form of machinery in the immense tasks involved in the 
reconstruction of Europe and the redirection of energies toward peace- 
time pursuits. This will involve no new form of organization for the 
millions of cooperators; it will be merely a resumption of the activities 
that were formerly a normal and accepted part of their lives. 


Types of Cooperatives and Extent of Development 


Of over 800,000 cooperative associations of all types in existence 
throughout the world in 1937, nearly 575,000 were in the various 
countries of Europe (including the Soviet Union). Among the 
European cooperatives, the Soviet Union accounted for 50 percent, 
the other countries still free or neutral in the present war ' for 6 per- 
cent, the countries that have been occupied by the Axis armies ? for 
28 percent, and Axis countries * for 16 percent of the associations, 
Nearly 70 percent of the cooperatives were farmers’ marketing and 
processing associations; and a large part of the associations classified 
as credit were also farmers’ organizations. 

The consumers’ cooperatives, which constituted slightly over 8 
percent of the total number of associations in that year, had slightly 
over 53 percent of the total membership. The greatest relative 
development of this type of association was in the Allied and neutral 
countries, where consumers’ cooperatives accounted for 67 percent of 
the total membership; if the U. S. S. R. is excluded, the proportion in 
these countries was 80 percent. 

Naturally, the relative strength of the consumers’ cooperatives was 
greatest in the industrial countries (as in Belgium, Great Britain, and 
Switzerland), and that of the agricultural associations in nations 
where the economy was still rural (Latvia, Ireland). Finland and 
Hungary, largely agricultural, were exceptions; there the consumers’ 
cooperatives’ members (many of whom were farmers) exceeded those 
of the agricultural marketing and processing associations. In France, 
Italy, Sweden, and Switzerland, cooperative membership was about 
equally divided between consumers’ and agricultural cooperatives. 
Notwithstanding the State’s absorption of the urban consumers’ 
cooperatives in 1935 in the Soviet Union, the membership of the con- 
sumers’ cooperatives there far outstripped that of the agricultural 
cooperatives. Cooperative credit predominated in such countries as 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. Relatively even development among the 
three main branches of cooperation—consumers’, credit, and agricul- 
tural—had taken place in the Netherlands. The same was true m 
Germany in 1937, but this had resulted from the losses sustained by 

1 Great Britain. Iceland, Ireland, Portugal, Soviet Union, Spain, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
? Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, France, Greece, Latvia, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Neth# 


lands, Norway, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
3 Anstria, Bulgaria, Finland, Germany, Hungary, Italy, and Rumania, 
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the consumers’ associations under the antagonism of the Nazis and 
the gains made by the agricultural associations which were in favor or 
at least unhindered. 

Workers’ productive and labor-contracting associations accounted 
for a substantial part of the total number of cooperators only in 
Bulgaria. Even in other countries where they can be said to have 
attained a fair degree of success (France, Italy, Soviet Union), their 
membership never attained the level of 10 percent of the total. 

Most of these types of associations should prove useful in the post- 
war reconstruction work—the consumers’ associations in the distribu- 
tion of food and household necessaries, the agricultural associations 
in the inauguration of farming activities in devastated regions, and 
in other countries in the collection, processing, and marketing of the 
cops. Certain special types of cooperatives, described in succeeding 
pages, might also be utilized. 


ORGANIZATIONS FOR SOCIAL WELFARE 


Medical care and sanitation—In Belgium, ‘‘La Prévoyance,” an 
insurance association at Brussels serving the consumers’ cooperative 
movement, maintained three welfare establishments—one for con- 
yalescent adults, and the others giving medical care to children having 
or threatened with tuberculosis. At all of these it had laboratories 
working in preventive medicine. In addition it had a 125-bed sani- 
tarium for men with tuberculosis, and 4 medical advisory centers open 
to the general public as well as members. 

One large Czechoslovak association ran a home at which invalid 
children were given free care. Since 1904 the cooperative associations 
in Denmark had had a cooperative sanitarium at Skive, to which over 
1,000 associations with nearly 360,000 members were affiliated. 

In France the experience gained by cooperatives after the first 
World War should be of assistance in the present time. Refuges for 
care of orphan children were established at that time by individual 
associations, leading later to the formation of a central association, 
“L’ Enfance Coopérative,”’ at Paris, for operating holiday homes. In 
addition it had a 100-bed tuberculosis sanitarium, open all year, for 
the treatment of children. In recent years the accommodations of 
this association have been opened to Spanish refugee children and 
children evacuated from areas of political and military conflict. Its 
facilities were also utilized by the public health authorities and others. 
The Cooperative Union of Paris had a medical, dental, and surgical 
clinic and a pharmacy, and the regional association at Liméges was, 
just before the outbreak of war, converting its vacation home into a 
sanitarium for preventive care against tuberculosis. 

“De Volharding” at the Hague—the second largest distributive 
cooperative in the Netherlands—had a sick-fund and medical-care 
department with 82,000 members and had since 1939 operated its own 
hospital. The sick-fund associations throughout Holland, many of 
which were connected with consumers’ cooperatives, had their own 

association, “Copharma,” through which their medical supplies 
were purchased. 

Poland a number of cooperative health associations had been 
established, each of which served an area of 6 to 10 villages and had 
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its own dispensary, a full-time physician, and sometimes a midwife, 
The physician, in addition to his regular duties, gave advice on infant 
care, housing conditions, and personal and social hygiene. In some 
cases associations arranged for a weekly dental clinic. 

The health and sanitation cooperatives in Yugoslavia were started 
as an outgrowth of American relief work after the end of the first 
World War, as an aid in improving the appalling conditions in rural 
areas. The work of these associations has been of three types; 
Curative medicine, preventive and social medicine, and rural sanita- 
tion work. The headquarters of these organizations had a staff of 
physician and nurse or midwife, and provided consulting-room, 
dispensary, lecture-room, and bed facilities. By 1937 there were 17] 
of these associations, with nearly 111,000 members. They had their 
own federation, started in 1922, which in 1938 organized a traveling 
dental clinic. A wide range of educational work in social hygiene, 
measures to prevent disease, and rural sanitation was carried on, en- 
listing the interest not only of members but of whole villages. 

Among the Axis and satellite nations, only Bulgaria and Hungary 
had associations in this field. In Bulgaria at the end of 1939 A 
were 30 associations with 16,616 members, classified in the official 
statistics as engaged in “‘health and public works activities.”” In 1934 
a cooperative hospital was opened in Burgas on the Black Sea. This 
hospital represented the joint effort of cooperative associations of 
various kinds, individuals (including doctors), and even the city and 
national governments. Its success led to numerous others, and in 
1935 a law was passed setting standards for medical-care cooperatives. 

In Hungary the cooperative wholesale (‘‘Hangya’’) and the Central 
Institute of Cooperative Credit had established a modern cooperative 
hospital in Budapest in 1922. This hospital was enlarged in 1938. 

General welfare activities —The Belgian cooperative movement was 
outstanding for its interest in social welfare. A large share of the 
workers’ cooperative associations’ earnings was used to provide social 
and recreational facilities for the community as well as the members. 
The so-called ‘‘Peoples’ Houses (Maisons du peuple) of Belgium were 
known the world over. Probably nowhere have the cooperative 
associations done more to improve the moral, cultural, and social, as 
well as the economic, status of the members. This was especially true 
of the associations formed by the industrial workers, which were early 
advocates of general manhood suffrage and also supported trade-union 
movements to improve working conditions. 

Cooperative associations in Czechoslovakia also had numerous 
“‘people’s houses.” 

The Cooperative Union of Paris, ‘“‘L’Enfance Coopérative” (previ- 
ously mentioned), and the Cooperative Union of the Somme had 
holiday accommodations for between 6,000 and 7,000 children, which 
could undoubtedly be utilized (if still intact) as sanitariums for nursing 
back to health the children undernourished because of war conditions. 
The same use might also be made of the orphanage and the ag 
members’ home run by the national federation of workers’ productive 
associations in France. : 

Of Yugoslav cooperatives it was said that allTwere interested m 
cultural and welfare activities. Examples were the vacation resort 0 
the Railwaymen’s Cooperative Association and the _day_nurseries rul 
by one of the large credit associations. 
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Among the Axis countries cooperatives in Bulgaria and Germany 
showed some activity in the welfare field. In Bulgaria the Coopera- 
tive Savings Insurance Society of Bulgarian Civil Servants—the 
largest cooperative insurance association in the country—carried on 
extensive welfare activities, including the operation of holiday homes 
and provision of medical care for its members, as well as a laboratory 
for chemical research. The consumers’ cooperatives of Germany 
devoted part of their surplus earnings to such welfare purposes as 
burial funds, convalescent and holiday homes, and unemployment 
relief. The cooperative wholesale (G. E. G.), and the cooperative 
association of Hamburg each had a holiday home; in these two resorts 
210 persons could be accommodated at a time. There was at Jena a 
ial holiday cooperative which ran 12 summer vacation places. 
In view of the dissolution of the consumers’ cooperatives in Germany 
itis doubtful that these facilities are stil] in cooperative possession. 


HOUSING AND CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATIONS 


Among the most helpful associations in the devastated areas should 
be the housing associations, already versed in the techniques of 
apartment-building and house construction and other problems en- 
countered in connection therewith. The accompanying statement 
shows, for such countries as information is aveiaile, the number and 
membership of the housing associations in 1937. 


Number of 
Oecupied countries: associations Members 
er ee a es dls wees 1125 2 
ELE VR re = Renee eee th 1, 340 79, 000 
i calcd athe ce cansmh ieee taba denial 3 946 
eR a ae ks ts oo cha neers lap eee 414 (?) 
I Lhe neh bad sd cs wes tpl sige tera el 10 1, 600 
EEE EEE Bees ees SPs or re ee ee 330 23, 000 
Allied or neutral countries: 
EER aes ne ed ct 356 38, 438 
et ene aaetaaee 1, 000 40, 000 
deen adneal 250 (?) 
Axis countries: 
ES RS eee ee en Se ee ae peer See meer 290 38, 711 
i eee ea 3, 630 680, 000 
Ts ca tl EE I Sataele ieh ESR ie Sein PY eat § 105 
NN. etna tomeabnewibeahom 900 71, 000 


! Data relate to 1938. 
No data 


1 Data relate to 1936 and include building and loan associations. 
‘ Data relate to 1934 
‘Data relate to 1935. 


Statistics published by the Czechoslovak Government for 1934 
showed that the 787 reporting cooperative housing associations (of 
1,418 in existence) had constructed 24,365 houses. In Denmark, 
cooperative credit associations and the Government participated, with 
the housing associations themselves, in the financing of residential 
building. n 1937 the 17 housing associations (with about 13,000 
members) belonging to the Danish Federation of Workers’ Coopera- 
tive Building and Housing Associations constructed dwellings totaling 
6,847,000 kroner in value. Aggregate income from the buildings con- 
trolled by all the associations amounted to 8,870,000 kroner for the 
year. In Finland a central organization for housing construction, 
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“Haka,” was formed by joint action of the consumers’ cooperative 
association of Helsinki, one of the cooperative wholesales, and an 
organization for the improvement of housing. 

uch housing associations as existed in France were of the savings 
and loan type, financing construction rather than undertaking jt 
themselves. In May 1935 there were 460 associations of this kind. 
Most of the associations in Great Britain were also of this type; of 
1,333 associations, in 1937, this group accounted for 977. Also, the 
associations that constructed housing were for the most part only 
semicooperative. However, the pan Th built by them included 
considerable number erected by retail cooperatives of the consumers’ 
movement, which used their surplus funds for this purpose. 

Prior to the rise of National Socialism in Germany, cooperative 
building associations were of considerable significance there. In 1927, 
for example, they accounted for 78,426, or 28 percent of all dwellings 
constructed in Germany, and for over 68 percent of those erected 
in Berlin. The central federation, “Hangya,” in Hungary had con- 
structed numerous dwellings for its employees and enlarged its ac- 
tivities in this field in 1938. 

The more than a thousand housing associations that were in exis- 
tence in Poland in 1934 had erected buildings containing a total of 
75,000 rooms. One of the largest associations was that at Warsaw 
which had over 4,000 members, who were almost entirely wage earners 
and lower-salaried employees. In the 15 years of its existence it had, 
by 1936, built 24 apartment houses with accommodations for 1,713 
families. 

Housing associations in Sweden were federated into a national 
organization, known as the “H. S. B.” It operated as a financial 
center, as purchasing agency, and even as producer of building ma- 
terials. Local associations carried on actual construction of the build- 
ings, which were then turned over to tenants’ associations to run. By 
1937, 10 percent of the housing accommodations in Sweden had been 
constructed by cooperative associations, which had done much to 
improve building design and equipment and to lower prices. 

Cooperative activity in Switzerland was also considerable and had 
resulted in reducing rent levels somewhat. In five cities cooperatives 
had built over 10,500 dwellings (including the community, Freidorf, 
built by the Cooperative Association of Basel for its employees). 

In Yugoslavia the large railwaymen’s cooperative used its surplus 
funds to finance the construction of houses for members. 

Not to be disregarded as potential aids during the reconstruction 
period are certain types of associations that functioned in France and 
Greece for a considerable period after the end of the first World War. 
In France the associations for the reconstruction of devastated areas 
at one time numbered nearly 2,300 and had a membership of 162,000 
families. Although doing no construction work themselves, they made 
all the financial and contractual arrangements for repair and construe- 
tion. It was estimated that they handled about 27 percent of all 
the repair work and 58 percent of all the construction work carried 
out in the devastated districts and in some cases the proportion ran 
as high as 76 percent. The Government of Greece, in order to care 
for the flood of refugees into Greece from Turkey and southerm 
Russia and for persons involved in the population exchanges wi 
Bulgaria and Turkey, gave housing cooperatives certain privileges, 
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geh as exemption from real-estate taxes and from import duties on 
building materials. Resettlement cooperatives were also formed, 
which received land from the Government, obtained by expropriation 
dlarge estates. Such associations at the end of 1928 numbered 1,585; 
they had a membership of 93,000 families and had taken possession 
af over 1% million acres of land. 


WORKERS’ PRODUCTIVE AND LABOR ASSOCIATIONS 


Difficulties of financing, of salesmanship, and of competing with 
large-scale industry have been among the chief obstacles to the growth 
of workers’ productive associations operating workshops or factories. 
for these reasons such associations have ordinarily been most successful 
(1) in the less-industrialized countries or those in which small-scale 
enterprise has predominated (such as France and U.S. S. R.), (2) 
in those countries where their sales problem is minimized by virtue of 
the patronage of a well-organized consumers’ cooperative movement 
which provides a known market (Czechoslovakia and Great Britain) 
or by preference extended in contracts by a friendly government 
Maly, rance), and (3) in those industries requiring relatively small 
capital. 

n no country has this branch of the movement attained a predomi- 
nant place in the whole cooperative movement. Nevertheless, in a 
few these workers’ groups have attained considerable success, and 
could be a real factor in the work of renewal, both of physical proper- 
ties and of goods after the war. In 1937, over 2% million workers 
were members of these European industrial cooperatives, and their 
skills covered a wide range. 


Taste 1.—Membership and Business of Workers’ Productive and Labor Associations, 









































1937 } 
| Num- | Num- | 
ber of | Amount a ber of | Amount of 
associa-| usiness (in associa-; usiness (in 
Country tions | Members Swiss gold Country tions Members Swiss gold 
report- francs 2) report- francs 2) 
ing ing 
All countries____. 9, 439 |2, 238.707 | 9, 562, 792.678 || Italy..........--- 1, 568 88, 550, 000 
Netherlands. - -_- 17 4 (*) 
a 98 5, 608 5, 757,000 || Poland.......--- 155 5, 876 9, 292, 000 
ee 500 124, 000 (4) | Rumania. __-.._- 95 11, 152 iQ) 
Crechoslovakia _ - 858 21, 646 31, 977,000 |} Soviet Union..--|} 4,555 |1, 882,350 | 9, 248, 931, 678 
Denmark.______. 36 (4) 10, 204, 000 |} Spain..........-- 670 32, 804 2, 220, 
Estonia... ..... 16 234 687,000 || Sweden_.._.__- ‘ 7 2, 882 14, 524, 000 
ree 648 31, 227 46, 223,000 || Switzerland______ 7 (4) (4) 
Great Britain.___ 89 33, 472 102, 662,000 || Yugoslavia -_-_--_- 36 956 1, 765, 000 
Hungary_....___. 14 (*) (4) 
fl | 





‘Data (except for Bulgaria and Soviet Union) are from Cooperative Societies Throughout the World: 
N Data (International Labor Office, 1939), pp. 31, 32. 

4 Average exchange rate of Swiss gold franc in 1937=32.7 cents. 

‘Data relate to 1939. 


lo data. 
‘Not including “‘commandites” in printing industry. 


These workers’ organizations are of two general types: Those 
Which have their own workshops and equipment; and the so-called 
r associations” which carry on a contracting business in various 

lines of work. The workers’ productive associations in Belgium were 
y in the printing trade, though there were others scattered 
through the brewing, construction, and tanning industries, and the 
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manufacture of glass, cigars, shoes, and enameled ware. Most of 
the cooperative labor associations of Belgium were those of dock 
workers. The associations in Czechoslovakia were engaged in vari. 
ous pursuits—in the operation of transport facilities, theaters, and 
mov'es, in the printing industry, and in the manufacture of bak 

products, meat products, flour, clothing, footwear, stone and glass 
products, toys, baskets, wooden articles, artificial limbs and paper, 

In France the workers’ productive associations were engaged jn 
extraction of minerals, stone, etc.; printing; manufacture of textiles 
clothing, leather, stone, clay, and glass products, chemicals, pa r 
and jewelry; metallurgy; woodworking; construction and publi 
works; transportation; and the practice of liberal professions. Perhaps 
the best known of the workers’ productive associations in France~ 
or indeed, in the world—was La Familistére, an iron-foundry asso. 
ciation engaged mainly in the production of stoves, at Guise. Nearly 
destroyed in the first World War, it may also have suffered during 
the German invasion of northern France in 1940. 

The small number of workers’ productive associations in Great 
Britain are for the most part making clothing or footwear or operating 
printing plants, their chief market in many cases being the con- 
sumers’ cooperative movement. 

Over a sixth of the total number of cooperative associations in 
Greece in 1936 were classed as workers’ productives and labor associa- 
tions. The latter consisted of associations of porters and stevedores 
working in the coastal cities. The former were (like most of the 
German associations of the pre-Nazi period) marketing or supply asso- 
ciations for independent handicraftsmen in various trades—tailoring, 
shoemaking, baking, etc. 

In Hungary the workers’ productive associations were found in 
woodworking, building construction, shoemaking, tailoring, and vari- 
ous home industries. The labor associations were engaged mainly 
in flood control, irrigation work, and road construction. 

Italy presented one of the few outstandingly successful examples of 
both cooperative workshops and labor cooperatives. The former 
were found in such industries as printing, mosaic, woodcarving, bridge 
and ship building, shoemaking, and tailoring; and the latter in long- 
shore work, farming, road construction, building construction, drain- 
age projects, and various other types of public works. Two of the 
country’s railroads were built and operated by worker groups. These 
associations had had, for many years, preference in Government con- 
tracts—a policy which seems to have been continued by the Fascists. 

The workers’ cooperatives (“‘artels’’) in the Soviet Union have been 
encouraged to the greatest extent by the Government, under the vari 
ous 5-year plans, and have played a substantial part in industrial pro 
duction. Riven as late as 1938, these industrial cooperatives were 
producing about 20 percent of the total output of consumer goods in 
the country. In certain lines the proportion ran considerably higher: 
Piece goods, 33 percent; furniture and felt footwear, 35 percent; metal 
goods, 42 percent; metal beds, 65 percent; notions, 80 percent. Ce 
tain commodities—embroideries, toys, musical instruments, 
kerosene burners—were produced entirely by the artels. 











The workers’ productive associations in the rural areas of Rumanis 
quarried stone and mined coal; those in the urban areas opera 
printing plants, tanneries, and textile-weaving mills. 
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OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 


The services of certain other special types of cooperatives might be 
utilized in the work of rebuilding the economy in the devastated 

ions. Among these may be noted the following: For the com- 
munal feeding programs that will be necessary in the period im- 
mediately following liberation in each country the experience of the 
cooperative restaurants in Belgium, Finland, and Sweden, the 
“eanteens” of Denmark, and the ‘‘cooperative kitchens” and restau- 
rants in the Netherlands should be of service. Lumber might be 
obtained from the forestry associations in Bulgaria, Finland, and 
Rumania; and fish from the fishermen’s associations in Great Britain, . 
Greece, Italy, Latvia, Norway, Spain, Sweden, and Yugoslavia. 
Before the war, cooperatives distributed electric power in Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, France, and Yugoslavia (as 
also in certain still free countries, such as Sweden and Switzerland). 
In Finland where telephone service was also provided cooperatively, 
the farmers’ cooperative wholesale, ‘“Hankkija,” was recognized as 
the leading enterprise in electrification work and in the installation 
of telephone equipment. Hungary had cooperatives carrying on a 
transport business, and one mining association. 

The farmers in the various countries also had cooperatives of man 
types, in addition to the usual processing and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts and purchasing of farm supplics. In Belgium the Belgische 
Boerenbond operated a chain of retail stores and bakeries. In Czecho- 
slovakia the farmers ran flour mills, bakeries, fruit and vegetable 
canneries, chicory works, and starch factories, as well as associations 
for the joint leasing and cultivation of land and joint use of farm 
machinery. Except for the land associations, farmers’ cooperatives 
in France and Switzerland were in similar fields. Dairy associations 
were of especial importance in the agricultural cooperative movement 
of Estonia, Finland, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. In Denmark, 
Finland, Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden, practically every phase 
of agriculture had its marketing and purchasing cooperatives, oper- 
ating in foreign as well as domestic markets. 

Rural cooperatives were even more varied in Bulgaria. That 
country had in addition to the usual processing, marketing, and 
supply associations, cooperatives of cocoon growers and forest 
owners, collective-farming organizations, associations distilling attar 
of roses, and “river’’ associations carrying on irrigation, drainage, 
flood-control, electricity generation and distribution, and extraction 
of salt from the sea. In Rumania there were land-leasing and cultiva- 
tion associations, forestry associations, and organizations quarrying 
stone and mining coal. . 


Consumers’ Cooperative Movement 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Goods and services provided.—In general, the European distributive 
associations tended to deal in groceries and household supplies. 
treme variety of type characterized the consumers’ cooperatives in 
countries where organizations usually carried on a limited range of 
activities and where a new association was formed for each new 
avenue of activity. In many cases, on the other hand, where the 
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consumers’ cooperatives were of the usual standard types, the’ retgjj 
associations operated in a wide variety of lines. Thus, in Franee 
where there still remained many small associations dealing in a si 
commodity, such as bread, there were also large district associations 
operating not only grocery stores, bakeries, and restaurants, but even 
drug stores and department stores. The same is true in Gregj 
Britain to an even greater extent; in that country the retail coopera- 
tives also provide services of various kinds, such as medical, dental 
and optical care, beauty service, burial, laundering, auto repair, 
house decoration, and meals. 
Finnish and Lithuanian distributive cooperatives usually were of 
the “general store” type, providing a wide range of commodities in g 
single shop. Some Finnish stores were reported to carry as many as 
5,000 items of merchandise. In Germany and Sweden, on the other 
hand, the majority of associations tended to concentrate on food. 
stuffs, although some also sold dry goods, housefurnishings, etc. 
Religious and political aspects—Typical of many countries were 
the cleavages along religious (Belgium, Netherlands, and Spain), 
political (Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Finland, and Netherlands), and 
social lines (Hungary). Nationality divisions were also common, 
especially in eastern Europe where nations had been pieced together, 
after the first World War, from territories previously under the rule 
of adjoining countries (Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia). Such differ. 
ences did not necessarily mean disharmony. In some countries the 
various branches were on friendly terms and combined forces on 
occasion (Czechoslovakia, Hungary). In others (as in Poland), 
although there were groups of associations whose members were 
exclusively of a single political or religious belief, they were affiliated 
with the general national movement. In at least one country (Bd- 
yium), however, there was active antagonism among the various 
actions. One of the noteworthy features of the cooperative move 
ment in Czechoslovakia was the warm friendship between the German 
and Czechoslovakia branches of the cooperative movement, which 
continued even after the beginning of the Pan-German movement 
initiated by the Nazis and until the dismemberment of the country. 
Rumania contained a movement organized almost entirely on 
nationality lines, but compelled by Government decree to belong to 
a single structure culminating in a State department. Membership 
in a general federation was also compulsory by law, in Yugoslavia. 
The Finnish distributive movement was divided into two cam 
the cooperatives of urban, progressive, industrial workers, and those 
of the rural, conservative, agricultural groups. Between them 
existed no special antagonism; neither does there appear to have been 
collaboration. 
In spite of differences in language, political preference, and religious 
belief in some countries, the consumers’ cooperative movement 
in many cases succeeded in becoming unified and well-integrated 
throughout the entire nation. National federations had been formed, 
for educational and commercial activities, to which alli or a prepor 
derant proportion of the entire movement was affiliated. This was 
the situation in Austria (before the Anschluss), Bulgaria, Estonia, 
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france, Great Britain, Hungary, Lithuania, Poland, Switzerland, 
the Scandinavian countries, and Yugoslavia. In most of these the 
national federation pursued a policy of religious and political neutral- 
ity. This latter did not, however, preclude action by the movement 
9 protect itself against legislative attack; political ‘‘neutrality” 
meant that the movement did not identify itself with any existing 
political party.* 

Cooperative movement in relation to the State——In its attitude to and 
relations with the Government, the consumers’ cooperative movement, 
just prior to the present war, varied from (1) uncompromising self- 
reliance (as in Great Britain, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland) through (2) participation with the Government, on 
equal terms, in various enterprises which were generally undertaken 
as expedients for improving the general economic situation (pre- 
Anschluss Austria, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania) (3), through varying 
degrees of government assistance (usually credit, in the form of 
long-term loans,’ as in France), to (4) extreme dependence on Govern- 
ments which were continually intervening in the affairs of the move- 
ment (Bulgaria, Rumania). 

The attitude of the Governments, on their part, ranged from— 

(1) Open hostility (National-Socialist Austria, Germany), through— 

(2) Apparent indifference or a hands-off policy (Belgium, Great 
Britain, Netherlands, Switzerland) to— 

(3) Active interest manifested through— 

(a) Strict control (Latvia, Lithuania). 

(6) Granting of monopolies in certain lines to cooperatives 
(Estonia, Latvia). 

(c) Extension of credit or outright subsidies (France, Rumania). 

(d) Special Government offices to regulate, direct, or promote 
cooperative activities (Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France, 
Rumania). 

(e) Establishment of cooperative training schools (Bulgaria, 
Rumania) or introduction of cooperative courses in the 
schools or colleges (France, Poland, Rumania). 

(f) Public expressions of appreciation on the part of Government 
officials (Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Sweden). 

(g) Extension to cooperatives of representation on various Gov- 
ernment regulatory or administrative bodies (Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, France. Hungary, Lithuania). 

Since the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia, the attitude of the au- 
thorities there has ranged from (1) extreme favor that gave the move- 
ment the status of a Government enterprise, membership in which 
was made compulsory (1919-23), (2) restoration of voluntary mem- 
bership (1924) but with operation under Communist control, to (3) 
absorption of urban cooperatives into the State store system (1935), 
ut encouragement of the rural consumers’ cooperatives and other 
forms of cooperative effort (1935-44). 

{ia Great Britain the movement has its own political entity, The Cooperative Party. 

It should be pointed out that in most countries where this was the situation, similar credit was also 
accorded to other forms of business enterprise—and often on a much wider and more libera! scale. Among the 


branches of the cooperative movement, also, it was generally the credit and agricultural associations (rather 
consumers’ cooperatives) that were accorded Government credit. 
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Consumers’ Cooperative Movement During and Immediately After 
the Depression 


The impact of the depression and post-depression years was felt 
by European cooperatives in several ways: In the decreased volume 
al unde caused by the diminished purchasing power of the members 
who were largely industrial workers or agricul turalists; in the increased 
attacks by private business, resulting in efforts to prevent further 
expansion of cooperatives and to restrict their activities through 
either general legislation or measures aimed solely at cooperatives; 
and in the hampering effects of measures adopted by the Governments 
in their effort to adjust to worldwide conditions of commerce and trade, 
The trend toward curbs upon the cooperative movement was inten- 
sified as the corporative type of government began to be introduced 
in one country after another, under the influences of a complicated 
set of domestic and world events and factors. 


DEPRESSION EFFECTS UPON TRADE AND MEMBERSHIP 


Cooperatives came through the depression fairly well. In general 
they were able to resist depression conditions in proportion to their 
financial resources and the degree of coordination of the various parts 
of the movement. Those countries the economy of which was largel 
dependent upon foreign trade were among the first to suffer, the shoe 
being quickly communicated to industry or agriculture or both, 
depending upon the type of the country’s exports and imports. 

The Belgian cooperative movement, although it had not regained 
its predepression level, had undergone a drastic structural reorganiza- 
tion and integration designed to put it on a much firmer basis finan- 
cially. By this action the consumers’ cooperative movement of 
Belgium had become (with the possible exception of Rumania *) the 
most strongly centralized of all Europe. Rapid progress had already 
begun under the new plan, when the present war broke out. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement in France had through many 
years’ consolidation of associations, attained a stability that enabled 
it to hold its own remarkably well during the early years of the 
depression. Beginning in 1933, however, it suffered a severe blow 
with the sudden failure of the Cooperative Bank, whose obligations 
were thereupon assumed by the cooperative movement. As a result 
of all this and the other economic effects of depression a general 
reorganization of the whole consumers’ network was voted, providing 
for greater mutual assistance and bestowing added authority on the 
central organizations. 

In the Netherlands, although the depression was severe and was 
greatly felt by the working-class membership, one organization was 
formed to give technical aid to associations in difficulties and another 
to lend financial assistance. Sales of local associations declined year 
by year throughout the depression, until 1936, when a sharply upward 
trend began. Such was the loyalty of the local associations, however, 
that the sales of the wholesale rose without a break throughout the 
entire depression period. 


«In Rumania, however, the centralization was forced by the Government, not voted by the cooperates 
themselves. 
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The Norwegian consumers’ cooperative movement not only held 
its own throughout this period but advanced, each year showing 
igher trade levels. 

Hoh cooperatives had recovered from the depression by 1933 and 
consumers’ and agricultural cooperatives were making rapid progress. 

In Recchestowahia where depression conditions (especially in the 
Sudeten area, where the German branch of the movement was con- 
centrated) continued through 1936, both the German and Czecho- 
dovakian branches of the movement had overcome the effects of the 
depression and were well on the upgrade by the end of 1935. 

Sweden where there was a systematic policy of amalgamation of 
small associations into larger and more stable organizations and where 
tiling associations were taken in hand and set on their feet, the coop- 
wative movement came through the depression without serious mis- 
hap. The sales of both the retail and the wholesale associations rose 
winterruptedly during the whole depression period. The associa- 
tions in Switzerland were almost as fortunate, sustaming only 

ight reductions about 1932 and 1933. 

n the Baltic countries the trend toward the corporative State came 
early, dating in Lithuania from 1926, when a single-party dictatorship 
came into power. Similar systems followed in Estonia in 1933 and 
latvia in 1934. With these changes came complete government con- 
trol over the cooperatives, which had been severely affected by the 
depression (in Estonia by 1934 the number of associations and mem- 
bership had dropped to an all-time low and many of the associations 
were saved only through timely assistance from the cooperative whole- 
sale). Along with control also came favors; cooperatives were in some 
cases given export monopolies (Estonia, Latvia) and allowed to partic- 
ipate in many ways in the Government’s system of economic control. 
In Latvia, however, this entailed a complete reorganization forced by 
the Government and conformity to the new ideology. 

Somewhat similar circumstances were found in most of the countries 
that later threw in their lot with Germany, and cooperatives were of 
course affected by the measures adopted by the New Order. In 

Italy the cooperatives had been incorporated into the Fascist system 
soon after the rise of Mussolini. 

The depression was unusually severe in Austria, but the coopera- 
tives withstood the situation during the first few years better than did 
private business, although volume of business receded. After the 
crisis of 1933 and the beginning of the authoritarian system 
cooperatives felt more and more the iron hand of the authorities, 
losing the Labor Bank and being themselves placed under Govern- 
ment administrators and obliged to become members of corporative 
organizations created by the Government for the various branches 
of trade and industry. This crisis was surmounted and Government 
administration was withdrawn in 1935, after which the movement 
(retail and wholesale) began to advance again. This progress was 
terminated abruptly with the German invasion in 1938. From that 
time onward the only question was, how long the movement could 
delay the ultimate aim of the Nazis—dissolution. 
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Unlike the situation in most other countries, the depression jp 
Germany had not been preceded by a period of prosperity, but wags 
the culmination of a long downhill slide in business and employment 


that had begun in 1923. During this time cooperatives had been sip. ’ 


gled out for special taxation in many German States and municipalities, 
which seriously reduced their earning power and the benefits they 
could return to their worker members. When Government credit 
was made available for business, cooperatives were again victims of 
discrimination. In 1933 Hitler came to power. During the succeed- 
ing years workers’ labor cooperatives disappeared entirely and in the 
other branches of the cooperative movement drastic amalgamations 
were forced. The consumers’ associations were especially singled out, 
the largest associations being attacked first and the wholesales merged 
into an association that did not even contain the word cooperative, 
During the next few years, however, the attitude not only of State 
governments but also of the Central Government showed extreme 
variation. Agricultural cooperatives, alone, were consistently en- 
couraged. 

Although drastic reorganizations in the cooperative movement were 
carried out by Government order in Hungary and Rumania, some 
degree of friendliness was also shown. In Hungary, the importance 
of “Hangya,” the national consumer-farmer cooperative wholesale, 
was recognized; it was given representation on all the State-controlled 
syndicates, and its facilities were utilized in many ways. 

In Bulgaria, where the constitutional government was overthrown 
early in 1934, the Government began to intervene more and more in 
cooperative affairs. Nevertheless, all branches of the movement ex- 
panded up to the outbreak of war, and cooperators were even given 
responsible posts in the Government. 


Consumers’ Cooperation Just Before World War II 


RETAIL CONSUMERS’ COOPERATIVES 


In 1937 the 24 countries for which data are shown in table 2 hada 
total of 21,325 consumers’ cooperatives, with an aggregate member- 
ship of 19,313,878 persons. Of these, countries occupied by the Axis 
in the present war accounted for 7,011 associations and 4,454,255 
members; free and neutral countries, for 4,197 associations and 
10,301,690 members; and Axis and satellite countries, for 10,117 
associations and 4,557,933 members. 
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Taste 2.—Membership and Business of Retail Consumers’ Cooperatives, by Country 
| 
Number | aOR Business done 
» , of asso- Numper 0 
Country Year | cistions members ] 
reporting | Monetary unit Amount 
ee ig ec sit ek | 
jnstris... 1937 220 300,000 | Schilling... -- 124, 608, 700 
1936 | 131 260, 831 |__--- do 118, 063, 603 
1935 101 264, 464 |___- do.- 115, 200, 000 
Pelglum...---------------------- 1937-38) 40 1305, 197 | Franc.......---- 663, 073, 337 
| 193 2 43 | 500, 000 |... -- iicvicwesedas 650, 000, 000 
| 1935 43 | 346, 568 |__--- do-- " 728, 709, 299 
I Riricnistiniacstncatnens | 1941 155 | 104, 992 | Lev__.-...------ | 3.656, 400, 000 
1937 62 | 75,000 |....- Metis 556, 800, 000 
1935 | 61 | 69, 000 |.___- do...........| 459, 020, 700 
Czechoslovakia. -.....---- | 1937 | 816 805, 544 | Franc-.--..-..---- 203, 798, 000 
| 1936 816 . Kerema......... 1, 348, 400, 009 
1935 835 | 642, 700 |... -. do.........--| 1, 299, 100, 000 
Denmark....-- | 1941 1, 933 | 419, 200 | Krone___-._.---- 4 361, 500, 000 
1937 1, 882 | 366, 100 |__._- EN 328, 700, 000 
1935 1, 835 | 319,000 |.....do..........-| 286, 003, 800 
Estonia...... . 1940 208 | () ) | 50, 000, 000 
| 1937 | 192 | TL eee eee | 45, 500, 000 
| 1935 173 | ane ~ naReRETS 26, 332, 000 
i as L 1941 529 | 676,000 | Markka_.._.---- | €7, 695, 000, 000 
| 1987 7 | 562, 298 |.....do........--- 4, 683, 077, 605 
| 1935 528 517, 355 |. _-- ETS 3, 327, 000, 000 
jae 1, 235 1,800,000 | Frane........--- | 1) 781! 409, 000 
1936 1, 200 1, 600, 000 |__--- do....-------| 1,471, 772,000 
1935 1, 064 YT ) “a 2, 232, 540, 000 
EE a a 1, 162 2,010, 900 | Reichsmark-_--- 532, 069, 098 
| 1936 1, 162 | rte” 4 Sear aa 510, 000, 000 
| 1935 | 1, 169 | 3, 121, 839 |__.-- Ricans 659, 600, 000 
Great Britain..........------ __| 1943] 61,058 9,000,000 | Pound_-------.- 330, 000, 000 
1937 1, 094 8, 084, 990 |_._-- RE BT: 251, 393, 047 
| 1935 1, 098 {3 {a “a 220, 429, 517 
2 1940 7 2,094 SOE § PO iccanccncss 2 91, 306, 160 
1936 1, 480 630, 000 |._..- Ninesiiraasand 91, 306, 160 
| 1935 1, 489 ee ik....0e........... 81, 148, 481 
Ieeland._... . .- ‘ | 1942 8 48 20, 189 | Krone.....----- 109, 000, 000 
1936 37 9, 150 |_..-- ME 19, 200, 000 
1935 37 oO laa 17, 200, 000 
i cdntinGhandiredivns 1941 20 + 9 - Sees 2, 474, 239 
1936 21 9, 222 |.°... i bias 186, 537 
| 1935 22 9, 335 |...-- cence! 180, 876 
ss iikenitcionsitthaiionnsinisa | 1938 3, 865 825,000 | Lira.....-.-.---- ® 1, 300, 000, 000 
1 1935 3, 465 775, 000 |__--- bin 1, 180, 000, 000 
SS ee | 1938 184 (i 3h > 2a 58, 900, 000 
| 1935 112 18, Gap “NR RRER 13, 523, 000 
Ee ae ae | 1939 185 4 1S TS 114, 285, 259 
4 | 1935 165 (| a “ee 33, 191, 364 
I 8 Ae tan chiionmmeiehes | 4939 351 304, 804 | Florin_....-.---- 70, 769, 000 
| 1936 419 325, 368 |_.._- | aes 63, 735, 779 
4 | 1985 398 320, 907 |___-- _ aeiiesee 64, 775, $16 
RC a ee | 1942 673 200, 490 | Krone........--- 8 210, 020, 700 
| 1937 585 tT gee Se 168, 253, 500 
1935 524 - 2° | er “Sa 129, 769, 600 
SE TS 1939 1, 776 412, 762 | Zloty........---- (8) 
1937 1, 325, 000 |... _- | Sa 143, 200, 000 
, 1935 1, 391 SRS... MD consones 131, 700, 000 
EE ee | 1938 2, 791 1. | £68. ........... (5) 
: | 1934 1, 767 257, 907 |...-- do.....-.----| 1, 259, 130, 054 
SE ne | 1937 1, 803 1, 178,817 | Franc.........-- 13, 638, 000 
| 1934 272 79,814 | Peseta... .------ 90, 863, 000 
EES eee 1942 676 765,700 | Krona.....------ 731, 000, 000 
(| BS) atte) ie 
1935 725 S | ee ee ad 77, 
FS ee 1942 546 461, Franc.......---- 406, 100, 000 
1937 540 413, 715 |_..-- RRR 299, 251, 995 
1935 535 402, 339 |____- as see 274, 200, 381 
ee 1939 9 138 90,672 | Dinar-..--------| 283, 887 
1935 97 72,327 |....- RS 206, 311 














! 46,000 nonpurchasing members were dropped from rolls in this year. 


; Data relate to 1936. 

p Data relate to 1939; affiliates of central organizations only. 
Data relate to 1939. 

'No data. 

+ Data relate to 1942. 

, Includes agricultural supply associations. 
Data relate to 1941. 

' Data relate to 1937. 
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In all of the countries of Europe, except Greece and Portugal, the 


retail cooperatives had combined to establish wholesales through 
es 


which to obtain supplies of goods. 


The operations of these wholes 


in selected years (depression, pre-war, and war) are shown in table 3, 


TaBLe 3.—Membership and Business of Cooperative Wholesales, by Country 





Number 





Wholesale 














f affili- | 
Country and wholesale Year . Currency 
ry Amount of 
Cuneees | — business 
Austria: G6C...........-.-------- 1937 | 131 | Schilling..._..-- | $1, 700, 000 
1936 | ee ee | 78, 616, 832 
1933 143 | -do..- | 76, 249, 019 
SEE I, Gs Gee ncacdidapctses 1940 362 | Franc. .-...- | 138, 737, 
1937 _ =_—_ as 169, 000, 000 
1933 | ee do... | 186, 655, 531 
Bulgaria: Napred................. 1942 | 2 area 1, 140, 000, 000 
1940  { = do. 698, 167, 000 
1933 GD leccad do. 432, 297, 514 
Czechoslovakia: 
Ls Ut atsidwvesceauintseonted 1937 140 | Koruna. .--.----- 320, 954, 014 
1935-36 CRP fecees do... 295, 938, 000 
1933  ), = do.. 292, 165, 370 
SS a 1940 | do. 638, 500, 000 
1933 331 |}..... Piideeciuend 455, 549, 000 
ee 1937 | ae do 203, 240, 000 
BONNIE: Be BR. Daccccesccécccces 1939 " jf. sss 216, 200, 000 
1937 1, 900 |.-...- Siichtestise 206, 841, 653 
1933 | = as 151, 900, 000 
Estonia: E. T. K......-. uilibgueuaats 1942 7208 | Reichmark..---- 41, 400, 000 
1937 | aa a 29, 107, 000 
1933 Bee ivcced | ee 12, 687, 000 
Finland: 
SS 1942 () Markka.......-- 1, 612, 000, 000 
1939 ee 1, 257, 000, 000 
1933 SED Bentad do. 604, 970, 281 
SS a ae ee 1943 ee = do. 2, 153, 000, 000 
1939 SO L...«< do... 1, 646, 000, 000 
1933 ae do. 914, 571, 571 
i iincccneunapnnsntnisantbaied 1939 () ae 1, 276, 899, 000 
1937 * jj _— do... 1, 066, 021, 394 
1933 1, 120  —T Ve 893, 878, 615 
Gesmany: G. B. G.......cccccsecs 1937 1, 162 | Reichsmark-___-- 330, 009, 321 
1936 i ] a 309, 999, 304 
Great Britain: 1933 2, 086 }j.-... a 279, 940, 844 
English Wholesale_...........- 1943 (’) 0 7, 544. 315 
1942 ORGP hiecew idebsecoune 157, 395, 338 
1939 i  —_—- do.... 125, 015, 316 
1933 1, 052 |.-.... do.... t 390 


Scottish Wholesale. ........... 








227 
1933 241 
English and Scottish Joint 1942 2 
Wholesale. 1939 2 
1933 2 
Hungary: Hangya................-. 1941 10 1, 887 
1937 1, 480 
1933 , 41 
Iceland: Union and Wholesale_-_... 1942 948 
1936 40 
gg ee per 1942 360 
1937 373 

BES Bie Bs Qe Rewuncesecnassesnse 1937 () 
Latvia: 1932 251 
es 1938 2414 
See 1935 223 
Lithuania: Lietukis............... 1939 145 
1936 108 

Luxemburg: General Federation . . 1937 () 
Netherlands: Handelskamer-_-.-_- 1940 3292 
1937 302 
1933 284 
SS eee 1941 664 
1937 585 
1933 483 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 3.—Membership and Business of Cooperative Wholesales, by Country—Con. 
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=a Number | Wholesale 
gal, the yholesal Year of affili- Currency 
thro Country and wholesale e ated asso- Amount of | Own produc- 
ugh ciations business tion 
olesales f ———— 
: iol 1,776 98, 000, 000 () 
table 3, ff rund: Spolem.......-.-..-.-.- 1938 1, 800 100,000,000 | 10, 000, 000 
1933 794 69, 616, 646 5, 130, 937 
ntry Romania: Hangya..--.-....--.---- = 14 en oe (+) aa 
7 19% ’ » 
—.. soviet Union: Centrosoyus-._----- = . — == f 
: SD ccseiponesikcnhsitts 1937 1,200 on £25 000 | oan 
nnn nenntineanes 1939 693 269, 350,000 | 144, 535, 346 
= 1933 763 152, 483, 000 81,750, 000 
ion . 1 ‘ 
§witserland: Konkordia--_......-- = oO, > S40 000 f 
Q | ne 
329 , 500, 
* 29, 718, 00 tes aeemamaraiees 1938 318 37, 710, 0CO 0) 
oe 1933 310 = oz oe " 
6 5 , 
27, 000, 000 ah penaamananmmcacaaase 1939 Bas | 227, 869; 001 5, 280, 152 
oe 1933 533 168, 585, 443 1, 886, 338 
17 gam apd. ae | fae cue! § 
$ Data relate to 1937. 1© Data relate to 1940. 
( Aye 1 1939. 1 Estimated. 
57, 268, 000 — = fe ions. 5 foe — to 1934. 12 Includes agricultural. 
1a rae ‘Data relate to 1936. * Data relate to 1941. i# Data relate to 1982. 
136, 974, 659 ‘Data relate to 1934-35. 
(') P 5. + ‘ 
oo mae Place of Cooperatives in the National Economy 
iy IMPORTANCE IN TERMS OF POPULATION 
on 
+n Before the outbreak of World War II, the members of the consum- 
239,60,00 ff es’ cooperatives accounted for 10 percent or more of the population 
*Sunss | a Denmark, Finland, the British Isles, Soviet Union, and Sweden. 
450,003. # In the Soviet Union, where the urban cooperatives had been absorbed 
iss sss § into the system of State-owned stores in 1935, the membership of the 
szuiv § tural consumers’ cooperatives included nearly a third of the rural 
0,308 § population (table 4). Allowing for the families of cooperators, the 
107, 1 9 percent of population served by the consumers’ cooperatives ranged 
: a from 15.0 percent (Netherlands) to 34.0 percent (Sweden). 
1 
er TaBLe 4.—Importance of sree ey | in Relation to Population, Just Prior 
30, 049, 108 to reak of War 
(O} 
"9, 4 Cooperators moony 
5361, 4 Country - ja on Country of popula- 
see tion on 
- Consumers’ cooperatives Consumers’ cooperatives—Con. 
Including families also—Con. 
rt 10.0 _ . Se eee “=e 
3, 828, 12 16.6 EES OF ae 
11 9, 000, 000 ae —— Piekineakenespetibimageens =-¢ 
1 18. RE iisdidcanstickbebthmeeceutine \. 
“= 1.4 i ctchantidtheweangupaes 25.0 
— 6. All types of associations 
0 3.5 || Based on members only: 
16.7 Bulgaria 15.6 
NY 8 Norway 20.0 
“ 232.1 Rumania 7.3 
4.7 || Including families also 
(i 12.0 || Estonia .------a-------e-n-o----~ an. 
ae a cree 
3, 158. 25.0 in OR a ae 45.0 
Lam ee ee 40.0 
30.0 Po 
24, 0.08 33.3 ETE LTTE... 33.3 
1S ites 24.0 | Rae 40.0 
' Includes only associations affiliated to central organizations. 








on rural population; no consumers’ cooperatives in urban areas. 
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IMPORTANCE IN TERMS OF TRADE 





Outstanding among the countries, as regards the proportion of 
total retail trade done by cooperatives, were Bulgaria (25.0 percent) 
Estonia (24.0 percent), and Finland (30.0-40.0 percent). As the 
statement below indicates, the proportion of cooperative trade 
ranges relatively high as regards specified commodities or lines of 
trade. Perhaps the most striking instance is Lithuania, where the 
supply or trading associations handled from 59.5 to 84.4 percent of 
the total in various commodities just before the war. 

In five countries (pre-Anschluss Austria, Bulgaria, Estonia, Hun. 
gary, Poland (“Spolem”)) the central business organization of the 
consumers’ cooperative movement was the most important com- 
mercial enterprise in the country. In Sweden, the cooperative net- 
work was reported as being ‘“‘the only large-scale organization in the 
distributive trade.” 


Coo perative Cooperative 
business as per- business as per 
cent of retail cent of retail 
trade trade 

Belgium: Total retail trade_... 10.0} Latvia: Food__..-.__________- 16.0 
Bulgaria: Total retail trade__.. 25. 0/ Lithuania: 
Czechoslovakia:Total retailtrade. 3. 8} | ee ar. 59.5 
Denmark: Total retail trade__._. 17. 0/| a ae 76.0 
Estonia: Total retail trade..._ 24.0) Agricultural machinery _____ 80.0 
Finland: Total retail trade 30.0—40.0 ee ee 84. 4 
France: Groceries... ....--.---- 6. 0| Netherlands: Groceries__-_-__-___- 6.0 
Germany: Total retail trade: Poland: 

Resi eae 5. 0 Total retail trade_________- 3.0 

(REA eRe Be 2.0 asc, adic, rick acca 10.0 
Great Britain: ! Sweden: 

Food and tobacco_ ----_---- 12.0 Total retail trade_________. 12.0 

SERRE NEY a eS 14.5 ae 20.0 

A ATT EE. 20. 0 | Switzerland: 

Sugar and preserves_- _---- 27. 0 Total retail trade___-__-__10. 0-120 
Hungary: Total retail trade_... 12.5 Sugar, macaroni-_- --------- 80.0 





1 Data relate to 1942. 
IMPORTANCE IN TERMS OF PRODUCTION 


Cooperatives had made considerable progress in producing ther 
own supplies—both in variety of product and in volume of goods 
produced. In most cases the major part of the production was 
carried on by the cooperative wholesales, either in their own depart- 
ments or through separate subsidiary organizations. The local co- 
operatives generally produced a small amount also, mostly perish- 
able goods like meat products and bakery goods. 

Table 5 shows for the latest year for which production figures are 
available the value of goods produced and their relative importance 
in terms of wholesale business. Only in the case of Sweden did the 
wholesale’s production account (in value) for as much as half of its 
total sales. 
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TaBLE 5.—Value of Own Production of Cooperative Wholesales, by Country 






































| 
| Goods produced | Goods produced 
| | 
, Per- || Per 
. | } 

Country | Year) yone- cent || Country Year! Mone- cent 
| tary Value of || tary Value of 
unit total || unit total 
| sales | sales 

|| = 
| | 
Austria... ..---- 1935 | Schil- | 29,718,000 | 42.8 || Great Britain._| 1939 | Pound_|'51, 376,254 | 34.3 
} ling. Hungary..----.- 1939 | Pengé__| 11,352, 734 8.9 
Bulgaria. -.-.-- | 1936 | Lev__..|117, 433,998 | 22.1 || Iceland_........ 1639 | Krone 4, 257,000 | 15.2 
Crechoslovakia.| 1936 | Koruma}!255,991,550 | 31.0 || Netherlands_...| 1938 | Florin 3,424,000 | 12.3 
Denmark. - - --- | 1937 | Krone..| 60,597,998 | 29.3 || Norway...-...-. 1939 | Krone..| 24,400,000 | 39.0 
Estonia... ---- | 1939 | Kroon..; 8,800,000 | 24.2 || Poland__.._.._- 1938 | Zloty 10, 000,000 | 10.0 
Finland... ----- 1939 | Markka/' 599,300,000 | 20.6 || Rumania-...._. 935 | Lev_- 590,469 | 22.3 
France......---) 1939 | Franc__} 81, 200, 085 6.4 || Sweden.____... 1939 | Krona..|144, 535,346 | 53.7 
Germany... --- 1931 | Reichs- |1155,326,693 | 31.1 
mark 








1 Two organizations. 


In many countries the wholesales undertook production as part of 
a definite aim toward cooperative self-sufficiency. This was the case 
in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, and Great Britain. 
In other countries the consumers’ cooperatives entered production 
only when they were unable to obtain goods of satisfactory quality 
or at a satisfactory price. Outstanding in this class were Denmark, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. The policy of this latter group resulted 
in some spectacular struggles with cartels and other concentrated 
private industry, but the entrance of the cooperative wholesale into 
manufacture resulted in drastic price reductions—in Denmark in the 
prices of rolled oats and twine, in Sweden in the prices of margarine, 
electric-light bulbs, flour, commercial fertilizer, and rubber footwear, 
and in Switzerland in the prices of flour, shoes, meat, and chocolate.’ 
So effective was the Swedish wholesale that eventually it won price 
reductions merely by a threat to enter production of certain commod- 
ities. In Austria the wholesale’s entry into production was occa- 
sioned by the desperate situation at the end of the first World War. 
In several fields the wholesale participated with other agencies (the 
Austrian Government, municipalities, trade-unions, etc.) in enter- 
oer to produce needed goods. Some of these enterprises were 

quidated during the post-war depression, others were continued by 
the wholesale. : 

The Czech cooperative wholesale, V. D. P., in 1937 was the largest 
flour-mill operator in the country. The German wholesale in Czech- 
oslovakia produced more canned goods (fish, fruits, vegetables) 
than its affiliated associations could use; and it exported the surplus 
to Sweden, Finland, and Germany. 


IMPORTANCE IN TERMS OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The Austrian wholesale, G6C, had built up an extensive export 
and import trade with Russia, through an organization in which (at 
the Russian end) the Russian Government participated. In Bulgaria, 


“Napred” was also an important importer and exporter, and was the 


‘In the case of chocolate, price reductions were obtained by a concerted boycott of the cartel’s products 
by cooperative associations. 
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sales outlet for the salt produced by the agricultural cooperative 
syndicate. The Estonian wholesale, a T. K., accounted for 10 per. 
cent of Estonia’s imports, but in individual commodities its businegg 
ran up much higher; 30 percent of the rice, 40 percent of the su 
and petroleum, 50 percent of the agricultural machinery, and 80 per. 
cent of the fertilizer brought into the country were imported by this 
cooperative organization. Until 1937 it was also an important ex. 
porter, handling 13.5 percent of the butter exported, 23.0 percent 
of the eggs, and some fish, fruit, and potatoes, but this export business 
came to an abrupt end in that year, when the Government took over 
all export business. 

Although the French wholesale, M. D. G., carried on an exporting 
and importing business with cooperatives in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Great Britain, Italy, Poland, Soviet Union, and Switzerland, this had 
been cut considerably even before the war by the increasing restric. 
tions on international trade in the thirties. Before the rise of Na- 
tional Socialism in Germany, the consumers’ cooperative wholesale 
there, G. E. G., was a large importer of goods, mostly bought from 
cooperative sources. In 1931 it imported goods valued at 11,200,000 
reichsmarks, from 22 European and Asiatic countries. 

The wholesales of England and Scotland had purchasing agents in 
various places throughout the world and carried on a very large 
business of import and export through them. 

The export business of the Hungarian cooperative wholesale, 
“Hangya,” was started after the end of the first World War, as a 
— enterprise in which the Government was the other partner. 

ts company, Futura, became the channel for the collection and 
export of agricultural products raised throughout Hungary, as well 
as for the distribution of State-controlled goods. Futura’s operations 
took it into Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, and Switzerland. 

In Lithuania the wholesale, Lietukis, in 1939 was the only exporter 
of (and largest dealer in) cereals in Lithuania and handled some 45 
percent of the total national flax exports. The Icelandic wholesale 
handled over 25 percent of Iceland’s imports and 90 percent of the 
meat, 80 percent of the wool and 80-90 percent of the agricultural 
products exported. It had branch offices in Copenhagen, Leith 
(Scotland), and New York City. 

The exporting and importing business of the Danish, Finnish, Nor- 
wegian, and Swedish cooperatives was carried on through a joint 
organization, the Scandinavian Cooperative Wholesale (Nordisk 
Andelsférbund). In addition, the Swedish cooperative wholesale, 
K. F., helped to organize an association for the export sale of Swedish 
handicraft goods; this association, ‘Products from Sweden,” began 
business in 1935. 

V. S. K. in Switzerland had, by 1939, become the largest importer 
of the goods it handled. 
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rie, aa Cooperatives in World War IT 

oe SITUATION IN OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

80 per. In the early stages of the war the consumers’ cooperative movement 
by this suffered the greatest physical destruction in Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
fant ex. and Yugoslavia. To some extent this was the result of dismember- 
Percent ment of the country; the characteristic Nazi hostility toward con- 
Dusiness sumers’ cooperatives accounted for the rest. In Czechoslovakia, 
Ok over cooperators (especially those of German descent) had for nearly 3 years 


been subjected to a steadily mounting campaign of intimidation and 
Porting vilification by the Nazi sympathizers in the country and finally had 


ovakia, seen the movement split up into several pieces as the Government was 
his had forced to cede territory to Germany, Poland, and Hungary. The 
restric. plant and business (factories and all) of the German branch of the 
of Ne. movement were destroyed. The Czechoslovak structure was drasti- 
10lesale cally telescoped and consolidated, and some of the facilities were turned 
it from over to private traders. In 1942, four federations were created by 
00,000 decree, in the so-called Protectorate (Moravia and Silesia)—for agri- 
: culture, consumers’, housing, and other associations, respectively— 
ents in and two auditing unions; all were placed under the control of four 
y large Government departments. All of the members’ rights and authority 
is exercised by “trustees,” appointed by the Nazis. 
resale, In the primary stage of the war, when Polish territory was divided 
» 28 8 between Russia and Germany, the Russians dissolved all the Polish 
urtner. urban associations in their area but left the agricultural cooperatives. 
n and The associations in territory incorporated into the Reich were dissolved. 
s well In other German-occupied areas, cooperatives of all types were at first 
‘ations tolerated, later even fostered, because they were useful. 
land. In Yugoslavia part of the movement was lost in the partitioning of 
porter the country. In Slovenia the cooperative property and savings 
me 45 deposits were seized by the Germans and Italians. In Serbia, after 
resale an initial period of destruction and nazification, the potential value of 
of the the cooperative network apparently led not only to toleration by the 
tural uppet government but expansion by it. A proposed reorganization 
Leith by the Government, reported in 1943, contemplated a considerable 


expansion of associations and functions, one of which was the estab- 


Nor- lishment of a health cooperative in every community with over 4,000 
jomt inhabitants. The Nedic Government reported that these suggestions 
disk had been voted upon favorably by the associations. 
esale, During the period of Russian occupation, the cooperatives of the 
edish Baltic States suffered first by losses of property and supplies, then by 
= incorporation into the Russian cooperative system. Later, under the 
Germans, all three countries were combined into the new Ostland 
orter Province, the cooperatives being allowed to continue under strict 


Nazi control. In the initial period after the German invasion a 
cooperative paper mill in Estonia and an unspecified productive plant in 
Lithuania were confiscated and turned over to German businessmen. 

In western Europe, a much milder policy was followed by the 
Germans from the start. Although under strict control, the actual 
operation of the cooperatives does not appear to have been greatly 
interfered with in Belgium, Denmark, and the Netherlands, at least 
up to the time of the launching of the Allies’ invasion campaign of 
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liberation. In Norway the initial lenient period was followed by 
confiscation of the wholesale’s plant and goods, after the officials re. 
sisted undercover attempts at Nazi domination; the retail associations 
are still in operation. By far the largest part of the French consumers’ 
cooperative movement was in the northern (occupied) section of the 
country. When France was invaded the Germans destroyed the 
cooperatives in Alsace-Lorraine and incorporated their business into 
the German Labor Front. Late (1943) reports indicate that elsewhere 
in occupied France, after the initial period of destruction, and in 
Vichy France the associations were allowed to continue operations, 
The volume of wholesale cooperative business fell off drastically in 
1940 and 1941, but recovered to a considerable extent in 1942, and the 
number of affiliated associations even increased. 





IN ALLIED OR NEUTRAL TERRITORIES 





SITUATION 


In most of the Allied and neutral countries the cooperatives are 
operating as before the war, though affected like all business by war- 
time shortages of goods and manpower and by rationing and other 
regulations. In practically all, membership has expanded and, gener- 
ally, volume of business as well. The Swedish wholesale has even 
expanded its productive facilities and is entering new fields. 

The cooperatives—rural consumer’s, workers’ productive, and 
agricultural—in the Soviet Union are being utilized in the economy of 
that country to a greater extent than at any time in the past decade. 

In Spain where the cooperative movement was in disfavor with the 
Franco Government because of its services to the Loyalists, a new 
law was enacted in 1942, incorporating the movement into the totali- 
tarian State. 

SITUATION IN AXIS COUNTRIES 


By the time of the outbreak of war, in September 1939, the German 
consumers’ cooperative movement was well on its way to dissolution. 
In Austria, which had ratified the Anschluss with Germany and had 
been invaded by the Germans, the consumers’ cooperatives had been 
“adjusted to the New Order” and were gradually disappearing. The 
process of destruction in both countries was complete by the end of 
1942. In both countries, however, agricultural cooperatives were re- 
ported to be still in operation as far as they were useful to the Germans. 

In Bulgaria and (at first) in Rumania the cooperatives were utilized 
for the collection and distribution of foodstuffs to the population. 
Later, in Rumania, they were superseded in this task by a network of 
State agencies. 

From the beginning of the Ethiopian campaign the Italian Govern- 
ment encouraged the formation of new Fascist cooperatives in North 
Africa; the fate of these, in view of the later military events in that 
region, can be imagined. No data are available regarding recent devel- 
opments in the Fascist cooperative movement on the mainland, 
where for many years they have been part of the corporative system, 

Both Rumania and Finland suffered division of the cooperatiy. 
movement through losses of territory early in the war, but in the case 
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of Finland these were regained after that country became an Axis 
satellite. In the latter country increases in both membership and 
(money) sales have occurred, but volume of goods handled has de- 
creased about 10 percent. 

Of all of the countries of Europe, only the cooperative movement 
of Hungary could, at the end of 1943, be said actually to have bene- 
fited by the war. An increase in membership and business of Hungar- 
ian cooperatives, and the additional associations gained by territorial 
acquisitions in Czechoslovakia and Subcarpathian-Ruthenia, com- 
bined to increase an already powerful position. 

It appears, on the whole, that whatever the Nazi antagonism toward 
cooperatives, the Germans have not, in most cases, hesitated to make 
we of them. By this very fact, however, they have preserved the 
cooperative structure which will, with the exception of a few countries, 
be more or less intact for post-war, genuinely cooperative use, when 
membership control and operation are resumed. Concerning this, 
the International Cooperative Alliance recently commented: 

* * * We have yet to learn how far the movements have been inwardly 
affected by the abasement of their organization to the service of a regime whose 
whole purpose is the annihilation of all that cooperation stands for—its ideals, 
principles, and practice. I+ seems almost inevitable that the vitality of the 
movements will be impairea—in some cases, perhaps, that their idealistic anima- 
tion may be weakened by the effects of totalitarian ideology. Most, if not all 
of the movements must, we think, pass through a kind of spiritual convalescence 
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Convention of Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
(C. I. O.), 1944* 


THE Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America was organized as 
an islabiaslias union in 1914, when a group of workers seceded from 
the United Garment Workers (A. F. of L.). In 1934 the A. C. W. A. 
affiliated with the American Federation of Labor but was suspended 
3 years later when it joined with seven other unions to form the Com- 
mittee for Industrial Organization. Today, the Amalgamated is one 
of the five largest unions in the C. I. O. 

Within a span of 30 years, this union’s membership has grown from 
38,000 to 325,000. Its jurisdiction includes the men’s clothing and 
heavy outerwear industry, journeymen tailors, bushelmen, laundries, 
cleaning and dyeing, buttons, neckwear, gloves, wash suits, washable 
service apparel, bathrobes, and sportswear industries; workers in the 
offices and elsewhere whose services are needed to complete the product 
of the plants; also the retail clothing salesmen who place the garment 
in hewg hands of the ultimate consumer; and other workers in related 
fields. 

Major accomplishments for which the Amalgamated has been 
acclaimed a leading progressive union include two cooperatively owned 
banks, a number of credit unions, two New York cooperative housing 
projects, and provision for life, health, and mnedieal insurance. In 
recognition of this record, President Roosevelt, in his telegram to the 
convention, commented: 

For more than a quarter of a century, under able leadership, your organization 
has blazed a path of progressive and farsighted trade-unionism. You have set 
a standard for otherstofollow. * * * Yourattainments are concrete evidence 
of the fact that constructive and amicable labor relations lead to ever-increasing 
benefits to industry and better standards for the men and women who earn their 
livelihood as wage and salary earners. 

Nine hundred and seventy-four delegates and alternates from 34 
States gathered in Chicago May 15-19, 1944, after a 4-year interval, 
for the fourteenth biennial convention of the organization. The 1942 
convention had been canceled by a referendum vote, because of the 
needs of the war. The fact that every fifth delegate represented & 
newly organized worker was concrete evidence of the statement made 
by Sidney Hillman, president of the union, in his opening address: 
“We come here with the largest increase (60,000) in membership that 
the Amalgamated has brought to any convention in the past.” 
Notable gains, as pointed out in the officers’ report, had been made 
in the South, where 10,000 new members were added, and in the cotton- 
garment, laundry, and various service industries. Concurrently with 
this growth in membership had come wage increases, extension of 
vacations with pay, and increased stabilization in the industry. 


! Prepared in the Bureau's Labor Information Service, by Boris Stern and Eleanor Finger. 
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Political Action 


Emphasis on political action in the eons Presidential election 
proved to be the keynote of the convention. The subject was touched 
upon in every major speech before the convention. 

The delegates expressed their own attitude toward political action 
through the unanimous endorsement of the statement issued by the 
C. I. O. Political Action Committee supporting President Roosevelt 
for a fourth term as ‘‘the only man in public life today qualified to 
lead the Nation during the next 4 years.’”’ The statement further 
called for a drive to organize every shop, factory, and community for 
full participation in political activity and a wider campaign to acquaint 
the American people with the issues facing the country. The con- 
vention also adopted a resolution urging the renomination and election 
of Vice President Wallace. 


War Problems 


Problems relating to the war effort, post-war problems, and specific 
union activities received the delegates’ attention. 

In the opening sentence of its report to the convention, the general 
executive board stated: ‘‘The effects of mobilization of the national 
economy for winning the war have pervaded every phase of the union’s 
activity * * *.” This has been evidenced by the fact that 3 or 4 
of every 10 members of the union worked on military uniforms during 
the latter part of 1942 and the early part of 1943. 

Reviewing the war record of the union, President Hillman stated 
that, as far as he knew, there had not been a single instance of a viola- 
tion by the Amalgamated membership of the “‘no-strike” pledge. A 
determination to maintain this pledge was expressed first in a cable 
sent by the convention to General Eisenhower and later in a resolution 
reaffirming the union’s intention to maintain inviolate the no-strike 
pledge “‘without condition or qualification.” 

Other war activities by the members of the A. C. W. A. were cited 
as follows: 

Thousands of Amalgamated members are serving in all branches of the armed 
forces. The union has fully protected the rights of these members and has rendered 
service to their families. On the home front the union has afforded leadership 
to its members in participation in the war effort. The membership’s active con- 
cern with war needs is evidenced by the enthusiastic support of the Amalgamated 
Service Organization; by the purchase of an estimated $100,000,000 in war bonds 
by individual union members and by bond purchases by locals and joint boards 
amounting to $10,000,000; by contributions of more than $1,500,000 to war relief 
and to the underground movement abroad; and by the many undertakings of the 
department of war activities, including blood-donation schedules, sewing and 
knitting projects, canteens, and the distribution of literature to help consumers 
combat inflation. Officers and members of the union have further aided the war 
effort by serving on official war boards and on numerous important civic agencies. 
They have also participated in conferences on post-war planning. 


The convention took a stand on a number of domestic issues per- 
taming to the welfare of labor ina war economy. One resolution urged 
a reenactment of the price-control law without weakening amend- 
ments. It called for subsidies on the basic necessaries of life, sufficient 
to stabilize = at current levels, and for appropriations to enforce 
Price control and rationing to wipe out the black market. 
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On the question of wage controls, the delegates heard President 
Murray declare: “I am against the Little Steel formula. : Fa 
The disparities that have developed in the wage structure of the 
United States due to the application of an unworkable idea have 
created wider and wider and wider discriminations in the payment of 
wages to workers all over the United States.” The delegates unapi- 
mously adopted a resolution for a sound program of general economic 
stabilization. They urged prompt revision of the “Little Stee]” 
formula to permit wage increases that would reflect realistically the 
rise in living costs and a modification of the War Labor Board’s 
“substandard wage” doctrine to allow increases substantially in excess 
of 50 cents an hour. 


Post-War Problems 


The convention dwelt at length on a number of resolutions related 
to the treatment of other peoples and countries now and in the post- 
war years. The basic approach to such problems, as outlined by 
President Hillman, lay in the promotion of international cooperation 
. opposed to isolationism. The concrete measures advocated in- 
cluded— 

(a) Abrogation of the White Paper which bars further immigration 
of Jews into Palestine. 

o (5) or and moral support for the Free Italy American Labor 
ouncu. 

(c) Extension and implementation of the good-neighbor policy in 
Latin America, directed toward eliminating every vestige of imperial- 
ism. Financial and other aid was also urged for Latin American coun- 
tries to permit them to develop their native industries, to raise the 
living standards and purchasing power of their people, and to strengthen 
democratic governments and institutions, especially the trade-union 
movement. 

In order that labor’s point of view may be represented adequately at 
the peace table, the delegates urged labor unity and the development 
of a strong representative international labor organization. 

Turning to the home front, the convention adopted two resolutions 
on racial equality. The first, commending the work of the Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Committee, asked that the Committee be made 
permanent, that discriminatory practices in the armed forces be ended, 
and that the Lynch-Dickstein and the antilynching bills be passed. 
The second demanded a reconsideration of the anti-poll-tax bill under 
a cloture rule in the Senate. The problem of discrimination received 
further emphasis from President Murray, of the C. I. O., when he 
told the delegates: 

We believe in abolition of all forms of discrimination. We not only adopt reso- 
lutions to that effect, but we try to make them work. * * * We are hopeful 
that through the instrumentality of our great C. I. O. movement and its Political 
Action Committee, the people of the United States some day in the not too distant 
future will recognize the need for eliminating these racial and other forms of 
discrimination. 

To deal with domestic economic problems to be faced in the post- 
war period, the convention urged a high level of post-war national 
income, full employment and higher standards of living for workers 
to insure their economic security. Responsibility for achieving these 
goals, the delegates declared, rests primarily with private industry, 
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but private industry cannot do the job alone. They pointed out 
that— 

Permanent, long-range planning of our economy is essential. Successful 

ning must come as the product of the cooperative effort of all major groups 

in our national life—industry, labor, and agriculture—working with and assisted 

by Government. Such planning, while placing major responsibility for full 

employment in private industry, must be underwritten by a Government pre- 

to step in with a program of useful and productive work under trade-union 
standards if and to the extent that private industry falls short of the goal. 

The necessity of achieving full employment was emphasized as a 
major constructive effort on behalf of demobilized service men and 
women. As its specific contribution to servicemen, the convention 
yoted to instruct its national office, the local unions, and joint boards 
to waive payment of initiation fees for demobilized service men or 
women who within 2 years after their demobilization apply for and are 
offered jobs in the industries under the union’s jurisdiction. Action 
has already been taken by the officers of the union to maintain in 
pee standing its members in the service, to exempt them from all 

ancial obligations during the war, and to assure them their old jobs 
upon their discharge. 

A resolution on reconversion supported those proposals in the 
George-Murray bill which seek prompt and fair disposal of war con- 
tracts. It favored the inclusion of sections from the Kilgore bill, pro- 
viding machinery to facilitate prompt reemployment of demobilized 
workers and supplementary Federal unemployment insurance during 
the period of their idleness. Prompt enactment of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell biil on social security was also urged. 

Union Activity 

The delegates heard a report on the successful functioning of the 
recently established Amalgamated Insurance Fund, financed by a 
2-percent employer contribution, which provides life, accident, and 
health insurance to workers in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry. 
Later they unanimously adopted a resolution instructing the incom- 
ing general executive board “‘to use its best efforts, through the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining, to extend the life, accident, and health 
insurance plan to * * * other branches of the industry.” The 
resolution defined health insurance as including provision for hospital- 
zation and medical care, in order to assure workers proper medical 
attention in addition to giving them compensation for loss of time 
during the period of their illness. 

The executive board received further instruction to discuss with 
employers the possibility of establishing an old-age fund to supple- 
ment social security payments and thus provide retired workers with 
an income sufficient to maintain themselves in decency and reasonable 
comfort. This fund would be financed by employer contributions. 
In commenting on these and other pioneering efforts of the Amalgam- 
ated on behalf of social security, President Hillman said: 

I hope the time will come when the Government again will put us out of this 
field * * *. No matter what the Government will do, there is a field for labor 
organizations to implement those activities. We ought never to be satisfied 
until the time comes when real security is given to the men and the women in our 
organization—and we ought to make sure that we pioneer to help bring it about 
in our industry and elsewhere. 

In the field of workers’ education, the delegates reaffirmed the 
wnion’s long-time view that education of workers is provided mainly 
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through the participation of the membership in the day-to-day 
functioning of the union in the industrial, social, civic, legislative 
and political fields. Specific recommendations to the general execy. 
tive board included (a) giving careful consideration to the possibilities 
of expanding the services afforded to constituent joint boards and 
locals in carrying out an adequate educational program; (6) explori 
the possibility of requiring each local to establish an educatio 
committee which would be called upon to report to a general educa- 
tional department; (c) assuring that adequate attention be devoted 
to promoting an understanding of all phases of the fundamentals of 
democracy, including the equality of all citizens, regardless of race, 
creed, or color; and (d) calling regional conferences from time to time 
to promote educational and recreational activities. 


Officers and Convention City 


President Sidney Hillman and General Secretary-Treasurer Jacob 
Potofsky were renominated without opposition. For the executive 
board, the names of 35 other candidates in addition to the 15 present 
incumbents were designated. According to the union’s constitution, 
final election will be determined by a referendum vote of the mem- 
bership. The delegates also voted to increase the president’s salary 
to $15,000 and that of the secretary-treasurer to $10,000. 

The next biennial convention is scheduled to convene in Philadelphia 


in 1946. 
cerenoee 


Membership of International Federation of Trade 
Unions, 1943? 


TRADE-UNIONS in 14 countries were affiliated with the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, in 1943. Membership totaled 
16,172,325 persons, as compared with 13,311,340 in 1941. Workers 
in the United States and Great Britain accounted for 41 and 37 per- 
cent of the total membership, respectively. Sweden followed, with 
7 percent. The table following indicates membership for 1941-43, 
by country. 


Membership in International Federation of Trade Unions, by Country, 1941-43 











Country 1941 . 1942 1943 
ne eisai 13, 311, 340 1 15, 081, 026 216, 172, 325 
180, 000 220, 000 3300, 000 
132, 702 144, 592 264, 375 
420, 000 420, 000 of 
642 644 | -5, 800, 000 6, 024, 4il 
3 144, 000 3 144, 000 3 144, 000 
, 000 3 530, 000 3 530, 000 
20, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
i | siaeoe| das 
125, 000 3 132, 

000 3 1, 200, 000 LS 

217, 251 222, 000 
, 000 120, 000 3 120, 000 
4, 894, 743 5, 954, 434 6, 564, 141 

















1 Not the exact sum of the items, but as given in the report. 
Hs 4 not include France, which was not readmitted until 1944. 
stimstes. 


2 Data are from International Federation of Trade Unions, Report on Activities, 1943-44 (London, 1944). 
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France was readmitted as a fully reinstated member on March 30, 
1944. French North Africa was considered part of metropolitan 
France, and as such was the first territory in which reconstruction of 
g free trade-union movement was possible. Accordingly, readmission 
could take place. 

Seven foreign trade-union groups of exiled European workers have 
been functioning in Great Britain, and most of them, in spite of the 
difficulties of organizing refugees who had not been wage earners in 
their homelands, increased their membership. The French registered 
3 decrease, owing to the transfer of a number of members to the unions 
in Algiers. The membership of the seven groups was as follows in 
1943: Belgium, 4,000; France, 400; Czechoslovakia, 1,100; Germany, 
730; Austria, 720; Poland, 1,400; and Spain, 50. 


POPOCORS 


Plan for Reconstruction of German Trade-Union 
Movement 


A CONFERENCE was held at Stockholm in February 1944, in 
which 27 German trade-union delegates participated, in addition to 
representatives of the trade-union movement of Sweden and the 
United States and of the Refugee Committee. The conference adopted 
a tentative plan for the reconstruction of the German trade-unions 
after the war. The plan is based upon the premise that a “free and 
independent trade-union movement is necessary for a future democratic 
Germany.”’ The statement notes that among the German working 
class there is the will to reestablish such a trade-union movement as 
soon as the political situation permits. A prerequisite, however, is 
the dissolution of the Labor Front as part of the political apparatus of 
the Nazi regime for the suppression of the working class. Thereafter 
the aim is to organize rapidly in a new trade-union league the work- 
men and employees who have been enlisted compulsorily in the 
Labor Front, but maintaining the relief claims of the workmen upon 
the former trade-unions and the Labor Front. 

The principal provisions of the plan adopted by the conference are 
summarized below. 

Provisional constitution of new trade-union league—The right of 
organization of the working class should be secured anew by legislative 
enactment. The trade-union organizations must be recognized le- 
gally as the representatives of the interests of the workmen and em- 
ployees. The aim is their amalgemation in a uniform trade-union 
movement. 

It may be expected that after the break-down of the Nazi regime 
the workmen will resort to spontaneous individual action in all places 
and factories with the object of reconstituting the trade-unions, but 
this action should be coordinated properly. As soon as possible a 
central authority should be created which will adopt all appropriate 
measures for looking after the workmen’s interests, by coordinating 
all separate trade-union actions in the country. The central authority 
should be supported by delegates from the most important places and 
factories of the Reich, who may be convoked in accordance with the 
arcumstances. It will be regarded as the central administration of the 
new trade-unions until a general congress of the German trade-unions 
and the congresses of the separate unions have appointed a final 

tration. 
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In every factory. and locality, elections of trade-unions’ trustees 
will take place immediately, and these trustees will form a local trade. 
union administration. The “illegal” trade-union groups which haye 
arisen to combat Hitlerism will constitute an important factor in the 
reconstruction of the organization. 

The central committee should be assisted by a temporary league 
committee consisting of representatives of the separate unions and 
districts. The final organization of the trade-unions, by industries or pro. 
fessions, will be determined by the trade-union congresses of the German 
workmen themselves. Trade-union democracy should not be thwarted 
by any authoritarian organ or organs created by non-German workmen, 
In order to unite the workmen and employees in the enterprises and 
in order to secure their democratic right to vote, an immediate 
election of provisional factory councils will be necessary. Care 
should be taken that they, being the representatives of the workmen 
are granted a proper influence in the trade-unions. 

The agricultural workers who were compulsorily organized in the 
Reich Food Estate must again be united in a new, strong union of 
agricultural workers. The teachers and officials whose trade-union 
organizations were also liquidated will likewise need to unite in trade- 
unions. Trade-union organization of the working women and girls 
will be one of the principal tasks of the new trade-union movement. 

It will be necessary to carry on extensive educational and organ- 
izational work among juvenile workers and apprentices, and to look 
after their economic, social, and intellectual interests. It will be the 
duty of the central administration to provide immediately the material 
and technical conditions for the publication of trade-union newspapers, 

Trade-union independence of political parties and the State.—The 
trade-unions organize wage earners and salaried employees regardless 
of their political and religious views. The trade-unions must be 
independent of political parties but will maintain friendly relations 
with the parties which support their aims. The trade-unions must also 
be independent of the State, and must not have the character of State 
organs. Their activity is to be carried on in accordance with the 
principles of the labor organizations. In looking after the interests 
of the workers and employees, the freedom of decision and action 
of the trade-unions should not be subjected to governmental directives 
and guidance. 

Economic-political demands.—In accordance with their social signif- 
icance, the trade-unions should be granted an influence on govern- 
mental economic policy, especially during the reorganization of 
economy from war to peacetime production. One of the first and 
most important tasks of the trade-unions immediately after the war 
will be their cooperation in the foodstuff supply, the procurement of 
accommodations and work and the enlistment of the demobilized 
soldiers in the production process. During the realization of these 
measures the trade-unions should participate in both planning and 
control. 

International contacts.—The new German trade-unions advocate 
the establishment of a uniform trade-union international which will 
unite all organizations ready to join. Until that is done the German 
trade-unions will strive for a contact with the international trade 
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wion movement as an independent section with equal right. The 
separate unions will likewise rejoin their international organizations. 
“The comradely advice and the united help of the international 
trade-union movement will be of far-reaching importance for the 
German trade-union movement and the whole German working class.” 


OPPOOOOS 


Membership of South African Trades and Labor 


Council 


THE membership of the trade-unions affiliated with the South 
African Trades and Labor Council totaled nearly 148,000 in 1943, 
according to the annual report of the organization for that year.’ 
As it is customary for member unions to affiliate with the Council at 
less than full strength it is probable that the actual membership is 
larger. On December 31, 1943, the number of affiliated members 
was 36,178, representing an increase of 3,067 from the end of 1942. 

In the report from which the statistics are taken it is stated that the 
Council’s persistent efforts and readiness to advise and keep personal 
contact with many organizations that were not yet affiliated had been 
very successful. Negotiations were in progress with other registered 
unions for the purpose of securing their affiliation. Appeals had been 
made to the Government to have certain restrictions on railway 
workers’ organizations removed, thereby enabling them to become 
more closely connected with the general trade-union movement. 


‘Annual Report and Balance Sheet [of the South African Trades and Labor Council] for the period 
January 1 to December 31, 1943. Johannesburg, 1944. 
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Collective Bargaining in the Airframe Industry 


SHORTLY after the passage of the National Recovery Act the Amer. 
ican Federation of Slee = athe a number of local (federal) unions 
in the aircraft industry. In October 1934 jurisdiction over aircraft 
workers was assigned to the International Association of Machinists 
(A. F. of L.). Although that union was able to negotiate agree 
ments covering the Boeing Seattle plant in 1936, and the Lockheed. 
Vega, the Consolidated Vultee (San Diego), and the Curtis-Wright 
(St. Louis) plants in 1937, its greatest organizational strides in the 
industry have been made in the last few years. 

The United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (C. I. O.), originally established to organize 
workers in the automobile industry, specifically amended its jurisdic- 
tion in 1937 to take in aircraft workers. In that same year this union 
obtained bargaining rights for its members in a few of the ~~ West 
Coast plants, but these agreements were not renewed in 1938. In 1939 
the U. A. W.-C. I. O. renewed its organizational efforts in the aircraft 
industry and by 1940 had negotiated agreements covering several 
major plants, including those of the Brewster Aeronautical — 
tion, Bell Aircraft (Buffalo), and Consolidated Vultee (Vultee Field, 
Calif.). Agreements with additional plants were negotiated subse- 
quent to the beginning of the defense production program. 

Approximately 65 percent of the workers in the airframe industry 
are now covered by union agreements. Another 20 percent ofthe 
industry’s employees work in plants in which unions are recognized 
as sole bargaining agents, as a result of victories in National Labor 
Relations Board elections, but have not yet negotiated agreements. 
Among the large plants which are still unorganized are those of the 
Republic Aviation Corporation (Long Island, N. Y., Division) Northrop 
Aircraft Inc. (Hawthorne, Calif.), and two divisions of the Douglas 
Aircraft Co. (Oklahoma City and Santa Monica).’ 4 

Almost all the airframe workers are represented in approximately 
equal proportions by the United Automobile Workers (C. I. O.) and 
the International Association of Machinists (A. F. of L.). The In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America (A. F. 
of L.), the United Furniture Workers of America (C. I. O.), and the 
United Steelworkers of America (C. I. O.) each represents a small 
number of workers employed in a few of the industry’s minor plants. 
“1 Prepared by E verett M. Kassalow of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 

The airframe industry in this report includes only establishments which in 1939 were engaged in the 
manufacture and assembly of complete aircraft, and new plants established in this industry since 19%. 
Plants which have been converted to the industry since 1939 are excluded from the study. 

2 In a few of these plants, as well as in some others in the industry, craft unions have negotiated —_ 
covering certain skilled groups. Among the most important of these are the United Aircraft elders of 
America (independent), the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (A. F. of L.), and the Pattern 


Makers League of North America (A. F. of L.). Since the present report deals primarily with the produc 
tion workers, the agreements for these special groups are not included in the discussion. 
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Coverage and Duration of Agreements 


The following discussion is based on an analysis of 26 agreements in 
effect in June 1944, which cover more than 95 percent of the employ- 
ees in the industry who are working under agreement. The analysis 
has been supplemented by examination of National War Labor Board 
case data involving most of the plants covered by these agreements. 

Seventeen of the agreements were originally negotiated for a 
j-year period but are automatically renewed from year to year unless a 
30- or 60-day notice of intention to change or terminate has been filed 
by either party. Nine are in effect for the duration of the war, al- 
though a few of these permit termination on 30 days’ notice. More 
than half of the agreements state that their terms and conditions are 
binding upon any successors or assignees of the signatory parties. 
Certain occupational groups, such as office workers, plant protection 
employees, supervisors, and foremen, usually are excluded from the 
coverage of the agreements. In addition, a few agreements exclude 
maintenance and skilled craft workers such as welders and electricians. 


Union Status 


In addition to granting sole bargaining recognition, most of the 
26 agreements furnish additional protection to the union through some 
form of union security. 

Union membership is required as a condition of employment, under 
the Boeing (Seattle), Brewster, Fleetwings, and Ford Willow Run 
Bomber agreements. These cover almost one-fifth of the workers 
under the 26 agreements. The Boeing and Brewster agreements also 
provide for preference in hiring to union members; the other two leave 
control over hiring entirely to the employer. 


§ The plants covered in this report, and the unions with which the agreements have been made, are listed 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kans__-.- International Association of em, A. F. of L. 


Bell Aircraft Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y......-- United Automobile Workers, C. I. 
Bootes Aircraft Corporation: 
en cat abalbandnwaieeweee International Association of Machinists, A. F. of L. 
aE Do. 


Brewster Aeronautical Corporation, Long United Automobile Workers, C. I. O. 
Island City, N. Y., and Johnsville, Pa. 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kans .._........- International Association of Machinists, A. F. of L. 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation: 
I TET United Automobile Workers, C. I. O. 
a a eecmnemannene International Association of Machinists, A. F. of L. 
Nashville, Tenn. ........---.. thistle dh cela esti Do. 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Airplane Division: 


ad inant isn inininansaididicadiebenesialos Do. 

Se Fas ae Do. 

SAT AEST 0. 

RT ini ti onkeichamenieinhes United Automobile Workers, C. I. O. 

3 Engine & Airplane Corporation, 0. 
wn, ‘ 

Fleetwings Incorporated, Bristol, Pa_........-.- Do. 

Ford Motor Co., Willow Run Bomber Plant, Do. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


General Motors Corporation, Fisher Body Do. 
Bomber Plant No. 2, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, Akron, Ohio__- Do. 
Lockheed-Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, International Association of Machinists, A. F. of L. 


Calif. 
ae ennel Aircraft Corporation, St. Louis, Do. 


0. 

North American Aviation, Inc.: 
A Le United Automobile Workers, C. I. O. 
Kansas City, Kans., and Dallas, Tex--.__-.. Do. 

Bepatlie Aviation Corporation, Evansville, Do. 


Ryan Aeronautical Co., San Diege, Calif. .....- Do. 

8 + — yo con er. phat ats pevethed Acegsttien of vo. A. F. of L, 
ircraft Corporation, ance-Vou: utomo! orkers, C. > 

Aircraft Division, Stratford, Cona. ° - 
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Maintenance-of-membership clauses are included in 14 agreements 
in most cases as a result of a National War Labor Board order. The 
maintenance-of-membership clauses cover more than half of the 
workers, including those at the North American plants, the Curtiss. 
Wright plants at Buffalo and St. Louis, the Boeing plant at Wichita 
Beech Aircraft, Bell Aircraft, Goodyear, and the Chance-Vought 
Aircraft Division. Four of the fourteen require the company to fur. 
nish new employees copies of the agreement. At Beech and Boein 
(Wichita) the company supplies the union desk space in the personal 
department for the purpose of serving the membership and “handling 
the affairs of the union.”” At Beech Aircraft the union is permitted to 
“‘interview all new employees who are included in the standard union 
classification”; the union, in turn, agrees to “inform each employee 
who is interviewed, at some time during the interview, that the matter 
of union membership is optional.”’ 

One agreement with McDonnell Aircraft requires the company to 
give preference to union members in hiring and to furnish a copy of 
the agreement to all newly hired employees. The remaining 8 
agreements, including the Curtiss-Wright plants at Louisville and 
Columbus, the three Consolidated Vultee plants, and Lockheed, 
make no reference to union membership as a condition of employ- 
ment. The Lockheed agreement stipulates that the company is te 
supply copies of the agreement to new employees and to urge them 
to “give due consideration to membership in the union.” The 
Consolidated Vultee San Diego agreement provides that all persons 
newly employed by the company “who are eligible for menibeu 
in the union shall be given by a company representative - before 
beginning work a copy of this agreement, a company rule book, and 
a union membership application to which is attached a dues dedue- 
tion order * * * which membership and order the company 
hereby recommends.” 

Union activity or solicitation of members on company time is 
specifically prohibited in about half of the agreements. The Beech 
agreement, however, permits such activities by union members during 
their “free time,’’ as long as they “do not interfere with the efficiency 
of the employees’ whom they address. Nearly all. the agreements 
grant the union the right to the use of a bulletin board within the plant, 
for posting notices, but such notices are generally subject to the 
management’s approval before posting. 


Check-Off of Dues 


Eighteen agreements include some form of check-off of union dues 
by the company; however, only 5 of these provide for an automatic 
dues check-off for all members of the union, while the remaining 13 
permit check-off after individual employees authorize deductions from 
their pay for union dues. Of the 5 agreements which establish an 
automatic check-off, 2 are with plants which operate under union- 
shop clauses and the other 3 cover plants where maintenance of 
membership is in effect. 

Seven of the thirteen agreements which permit voluntary dedue- 
tions of dues contain maintenance-of-membership clauses, 5 merely 
recognize the union as the sole bargaining agent, and 1 establishes a 
union shop. The Boeing Seattle agreement, in addition to providing 
for a voluntary check-off of union dues, states that the union’s shop 
committee “shall check all’employees’ union books on the job between, 
the_5th_and_ the 10th_of each month.” 
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Wage Provisions * 


Largely as the result of the influence of the National War Labor 
Board, most of the organized plants in the airframe industry now 
operate under the so-called 10-labor-grade wage system. Under 
this system 10 basic labor grades are established, with minimum and 
maximum rates for each of the grades. All jobs are classified on 
the basis of a job-evaluation system, the factor of skill carrying 
the greatest weight in the evaluation. After a - is evaluated it is 
placed in its proper labor grade; thus, jobs of least skill are placed 
inlabor grade X, which carries the lowest rates, while those involving 
the greatest training and skill are classified in labor grade I. Jobs 
of intermediate skill are graded anywhere from II to [X, depending 
upon their evaluation.* ; 

Minimum and maximum rates are established for each labor grade, 
and a worker who starts at the minimum of a given labor grade may 
receive increases which will bring him to the maximum of that grade. 
Under the Southern California plan, which governs all of the major 
assembly plants in California, such increases from the minimum to the 
maximum of the labor grade are not automatic but are granted as a 
reward for individual merit. At the Consolidated Vultee San Diego 
plant a union-management committee reviews each employee’s 
record every 6 months, to determine his eligibility for a merit increase. 

The other California agreements also require management to con- 
duct such reviews periodically, but limit the union’s pr 
to the right of appealing the company’s decisions to the grievance 
machinery. Some of the agreements covering airframe plants outside 
of California, including the four Curtiss-Wright plants as well as 
Cessna Aircraft, provide for automatic progression from the minimum 
to the maximum of a labor grade with 5-cent increases every 3 months 
until the grade maximum is reached. 

Although most of the plants have adopted the 10-labor-grade system, 
the rates established for each of the grades and the grades assigned 
to individual jobs may vary from plant to plant. Under the Southern 
California plan, as well as in some other plants, most jobs are divided 
into A, B, and C classes, depending upon the degree of skill and 
responsibility required, with the classes assigned to the various labor 
ry (The A job receives the top rate, B the intermediate, and 

the lowest rate.) In an effort to bring about standardization in 
the California aircraft plants, the National War Labor Board ordered 
all plants to adopt the same rates for each of the 10 labor grades and 
appointed a West Coast Aircraft Committee to assist the companies 
and unions in administering the plan. Under this arrangement, 
any new job not covered by the plan is “by collective bargaining * * * 
classified, evaluated, and assigned to the appropriate labor grade * * * 
provided, however, that in the event of adios of collective bargaining 
the West Coast Aircraft Committee shall make all necessary deter- 





‘For a more detailed discussion of w in the metal airframe industry, including nonunion plants, see 

Monthly Labor Review, May 1944 (p. 1050). ” ? » 
For a description of the mechanics of the 10-labor-grade system, see U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
No. 746: Wage Stabilization in California Airframe Industry, 1943. rere 


599902448. 
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mination.”’® The Southern California rates and job evaluation 
system have been extended by the National War Labor Board to 
several midcontinent airframe plants, including the North American 
Co. (Kansas City and Dallas) and the Consolidated Vultee Nashville 
plant. 

In some cases the 10-labor-grade system has been somewhat mod- 
ified in its adoption at individual plants. The Boeing agreement 
for example, establishes 10 labor grades, but establishes one flat rate 
which serves as both maximum and minimum for each labor grade 
i. e., 10 rates in all with no range within each grade. ' 

Safeguards against wage cuts—Because of the numerous techno- 
logical changes occurring in aircraft production, clauses protecting 
the earnings of workers whose jobs are affected by such changes have 
assumed special importance. ‘The Brewster agreement guards against 
reductions in established classifications by providing that, “there 
shall be no reduction in rates of pay for established classifications or 
grades of classifications during the term of this agreement except as 
mutually agreed upon.” 

The National War Labor Board directive order in the Southern 
California Aircraft case stated that in no case was the introduction 
of the job-classification system to “operate to cause a decrease in 
the hourly wage rate of any employee.”” This provision would protect 
the rates of workers employed at the time the directive order was 
issued, even though some jobs might be classified at a lower rate 
after the SCAI plan went into effect. New employees hired for 
these same jobs would receive the rates established under the job- 
classification system. 

Lead men.—Special wage differentials for ‘lead men” are estab- 
lished by a number of these agreements and, although the others 
make no reference to such differentials, they are known to be actually 
in effect in most of these plants.’ Of the 12 for which these rates are 
available, 5 allow any lead man at least 5 cents per hour more than 


* National War Labor Board decision in Southern California airframe case, March 3, 1943, National War 
Labor Board release B467. The rates set for the different labor grades under the Southern California plan 







are as follows: 

Minimum Marimun 
Labor grade X_.........- sinieeianlheh cewaasthdbbibitiddih decadtn teedadanamanane $0.75 9.9 
EE eee en 80 # 
CS EET LLL ELL LEE IEEE ELE ELLE ALE NES MEAP 85 % 
CS CLES ES Ce. S REESE SO ee CE eee 90 1.0 
CC PETES LLL TTT sith clet ania eeitaiteaaniainat dint cums erktaetcaritntaiainiah 95 1.6 
EE  bndssdcneduvesacées bSibin SPREE DE Tete ek eS EE ES EPRRETS | os a 1.10 
ETT SEE SAE ETE -- 105 12 
Labor grade ITI__. id 1.10 13 
Labor grade II. -<) 13 
EE Tncinnmiindianpenonnntpniinmutind - a L& 


The board added that, “having due regard for the processes of collective bargaining, an employer may 
establish specialist rates for exceptionally qualified * * * employees in labor grade I, II, 111, and IV as follows: 
Grade I, not to exceed $1.60 per hour; grade II, not to exceed 1.45 per hour; grade IIT. not to exceed $1.35 per 
hour; grade IV, not to exceed $1.30 per hour. Provided, however, that in any plant the number of employees 
receiving such specialist rates shal] not exceed 10 percent of the employees in any labor grade for which such 
a specialist rate may be fixed.” 

? The West Coast Aircraft Committee of the National War Lahor Board has issued the following uniform 
job description for lead men in the California plants: ‘“This occupation requires the transmitting of supe 
vision orders and work instructions to a group of not more than 20 workers * * * engaged in an ocr 
pation, craft, trade, or closely related operations; working with the group to see that work is properly done. 
* * * (Lead men shall not pass upon wages, employment, or discharge of employees.) * * The 
operations consist of giving immediate direction as to work or machine operations, work methods, and shop 
or office practices, and machine or work set-ups for lay-outs for demonstration pur , seeing that given 
personnel, machines, tools, and equipment are properly utilized for work at hand, imparting current a 
new trade, craft, or occupational knowledge to workers, giving necessary guidance to employees, Fad 
forming work similar to that assigned to the group for a major portion of time. Similar work be 
construed to include time spent in guidance of “7 joyees on the job or in performing work demonstrations” 
(West Coast Aircraft Committee, Order No. 54, Nov. 5, 1943). 
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the highest-paid employee in the group he leads, 2 set this differential 
at 6 cents, 1 at 8 cents, and the other 4 fix a 10-cent differential.* 





























INCENTIVE PLANS 


Only 3 of the 26 agreements refer to incentive systems. The 
Chance-Vought Aircraft Division and the Beech Aircraft Corporation 
ments provide plant-wide incentive systems which cover both 
uction and nonproduction personnel. Both plans.are based on 
the entire plant output for a given period (1 month in Chance-Vought, 
3months in Beech Aircraft), with workers’ earnings rising and falling 
in proportion to increases or decreases in output during the specified 
ods. The Beech plan, which is an outgrowth of an earlier profit- 
sharing system, also includes a rather unique up-grading system: 
merit increases within job classifications are dependent on an em- 
yee’s performance in 2 examinations, one written and one a per- 
lh test, jointly prepared and administered by management and 
uion. The other agreement which refers to an incentive system 
indicates that certain groups of production employees in the plant ‘ 
work on an incentive basis, but does not state the nature of this 
system. 
MINIMUM AND HIRING RATES 


Information on plant-wide minimum wage rates is available for all 
but four of the plants included in the report. While these m nimum 
hourly rates range from 75 cents to 82% cents, 13, including all the 
California plants, provide a plant minimum rate of 75 cents. 

All but 1 of the 22 agreements which provide plant minimum 
rates include hiring rates for new, inexperienced workers below the 
general minimum scale. In 17 the difference between hiring and 
minimum rates is 15 cents, and in 5 this difference is 10 cents. All 
of the agreements which contain special hiring rates provide that 
new employees ace to be advanced to the plant minimum by means 
of successive, automatic increases within a specified period (usually 
3 months); in most of them the employee is advanced 5 cents each 
month until he reaches the plant minimum. 


INTERIM WAGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Ten agreements specifically permit reconsideration of the general 
wage scale during the life of the agreement. Most of these allow 
reconsideration of wages only at specified intervals (usually every 
6 months), although 2 which are in effect for the duration permit the 
wage question to be reopened on 30 days’ notice by either party. 
The wage question may be reopened in the event of a “major change” 
in the present wage-stabilization program, under a few additional 
agreements. 


Ss 
‘A recent directive order of the West Coast Aircraft Committee established the following rates for lead 
men: “The minimum rate of pay shall be equal to the maximum of the ‘A’ job grade of the highest occupa- 
tion of ny meoare who remains within the group Jed for not less than a major ay vay of a given pay 
he maximum rate of pay shall be 10 cents above the maximum rate of the ‘A’ job grade of the 
occupation of any employee who remains within the group led for not less than a major portion of a 

given pay period. Provided, however, that in no case shal) lead men receive less than 90 cents per hour 
or less than the minimum provided by contract, whichever ishigher. * * * The methods of progression 
the rate range herein established shall be the merit increase System currently used in of the 

* * © There shall be no reduction in pay for any person now performing the duties of lead 

ion Treason of the application of this order’ (West Coast Aircraft Committee, General Order No. 74, 
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When changes in production requiring new rates or classifications 
are introduced, most of the agreements require the management to 
consult with the union before putting into effect any new rates or 
changing the old ones. A few state that if the parties cannot agree 
on a new rate the management may establish a temporary rate 
pending final settlement by the National War Labor Board, with 
any upward adjustment ordered by the Board to be retroactive. 


MINIMUM CALL PAY AND RECALL FOR OVERTIME 


All but one of these agreements require payment of a minimum 
amount to employees who report at their regular time but are not 
employed for a full shift. Nineteen guarantee a minimum of 4 hour’ 
reporting pay, three of the others guarantee 3 hours, and two pro. 
vide only 2 hours’ reporting pay. The Boeing agreement provides 
that any employee required to report for work is to receive pay for 
the number of hours he is regularly scheduled to work. 

Although not specified, the same minimum call pay probably 
applies to work outside regular hours in most plants, and more than 
half of the agreements specifically provide such guaranties for workers 
who are recalled after their regular shifts. A few of the agreements 
establish overtime rates for such “recall” work. 


SHIFT DIFFERENTIALS 


All of these agreements allow wage differentials for night work 
and a majority of the workers are allowed 8 hours’ pay for less than 
8 hours’ work on the third shift. One-third of the workers under 
these provisions are also entitled to an hourly bonus of 6 cents for 
both second and third shifts. Most agreements do not explain 
whether shifts are fixed or rotated. One agreement permits the 
rotation of custodial employees, while two others state that the 
question of shift rotation is to be worked out jointly by management 
and union. Some of the agreements specify that the management 
is to notify the union in advance before changing the starting time 
of any shift. 

The proportions of workers under agreements providing differ- 
entials for the various shifts are shown in the following table: 


Wage Differentials for Night Work in Union Agreements in the Airframe Industry 





| 


Proportion of work- 
ers covered by 


Differential paid for— 








Gewention | Second shift | Third shift 
| § percent per hour-..-- 5 percent per hour. 
5 cents per hour. ...... 5 cents per hour. 
EE OS do. ...............| 10 cents per hour. 
| 8 cents per hour. -..-.... 11 cents per hour. 
| 10 cents per hour_._..- 10 cents per hour. 


..| 9 cents per hour. 


: .| 9 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 74% hours’ work. 
.-| 5 cents per hour. , 


.| 8 hours’ pay for 64% hours’ wor 
5 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 64% hours’ work. 
6 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 644 hours’ work. 





6 cents per hour...... -| 


| 7 cents per hour. .....-| 5 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 64 hours’ work. 
| 74 cents per hour-...-. 7% cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 6% hours’ work. 
8 cents per hour. ...... 8 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 64% hours’ work. 
10 cents per hour...... 5 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 644 hours work. 
RE ES do._..............| 10 cents per hour, plus 8 hours’ pay for 6)4 hours work. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WAGE PROVISIONS 


Equal pay for equal work—Most of the agreements expressly prohibit 
different rates for women performing the same work as men and none of 
the 26 refers to special rates for women. 

Transfer rates.—Most of the agreements do not refer to transfer 
rates. Under the terms of five agreements, workers temporarily 
transferred to lower-paid positions receive their regular rate unless 
sch a transfer is to avoid lay-off for lack of work in the employee’s 
regular position. Four of the five indicate that if employees are 
tmporarily transferred to higher positions, the higher rate is to pre- 
vail; but two qualify the application of the higher rate by requiring an 
employee to be on the higher-paying job at least 4 hours before the 
new rate becomes effective, while a third requires at least 3 days on the 
new job before receiving the higher rate. 

Injured employees.—Employees who are injured on the job and sent 
home because of such injuries receive pay at their regular hourly rate 
for the remainder of the shift on which the injury occurred, under 
9 agreements. 


Pay for Overtime and Week-End Work 


Overtime pay for all work in excess of 8 hours per day or 40 hours 
per week, at time and a half, is provided for production workers in all 
the agreements and for maintenance workers in nearly all.* Most of 
the agreements which provide 8 hours’ pay for 6% hours’ work on the 
third shift also state that workers on this shift are to receive overtime 
after 6% hours’ work per day or 32% hours’ per week. Two-thirds 
of the agreements require the management to distribute overtime 
equally among employees affected. 

In accordance with Executive Order No. 9240, all but two of the 
agreements (these exceptions were negotiated before the order was 
issued) provide for time and a half for the sixth day and double time 
for the seventh day worked in a workweek, while prohibiting any 
premium pay for Saturday and Sunday as such.” In about half of 
these agreements this prohibition on week-end premium pay is limited 
to the war emergency, with some specifically providing for the restora- 
tion of Sunday and Risesday penalty rates (generally time and a half 
for Saturday and double time for Sunday) after the war, while others 
merely call for renegotiation of this issue in the post-war period. 


Holidays 


Six agreements, covering more than one-fourth of the workers under 
the 26 agreements, and including those at Lockheed-Vega, Brewster, 
Beech, Cessna, McDonnell, and the Boeing Wichita plant, provide 
pay for holidays not worked. Four of the six require payment for six 
specified holidays, while the Beech and Cessna agreements limit such 
pay to four designated holidays per year. Two of the six agreements 
stipulate that when an employee is scheduled to work on a holiday 
Mliietieenes 

"Under the Fair Labor Standards Act maintenance workers would, of course, be paid time and a half after 

“hours per week but not after 8 hours per day. Under the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act all 
are paid time and a half after 8 hours per day. 

all work relating to the prosecution of the war’’ Executive Order No. 9240 prohibits premium pay 


for Saturday and Sunday work as such, and makes the payment of double time for the seventh consecutive 
day of regularly scheduled workweek mandatory. — 
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but fails to appear, he shall receive no compensation for this day 
The Fairchild agreement permits 8 holidays with pay in peacetime 
but none in wartime. ; 

Twenty-one agreements conform to the Government provision that 
time and a half be paid for work performed on six designated holidays 
although several of these provide for a return to double-time rates for 
holiday work at the cessation of hostilities. The remaining fiye 
agreements establish double-time rates for holiday work but haye 
been superseded by Executive Order No. 9240." 


Paid Vacations and Sick Leave 


Paid vacations for workers who meet specified service qualifications 
are found in all the agreements. Twenty-two grant 1 week’s vacation 
with pay after 1 year of service. Although 7 of the 22 have only this 
single vacation provision, the other 15 provide increased vacation al- 
lowances for workers with longer service. The Brewster and Fairchild 

lans permit 2 weeks’ paid vacation after 2 years’ service; the Lock. 
heed, Goodyear, Ford, and 3 others allow 2 weeks’ paid vacation with 
pay for workers with 5 years’ service. The 4 Curtiss-Wright agree. 
ments and 3 others grant an additional day, beyond the 1 week, for 
each additional year of service up to a maximum of i0 days after 
years of service. 

More than half of the 15 agreements which provide for graduated 
vacation schedules also grant smaller vacation allowances for worker 
with less than a year of service; these generally require a minimum of 6 
months’ service, after which a worker becomes eligible for vacation 
benefits prorated according to number of months worked. 

The Boeing Seattle agreement establishes a somewhat unusual 
vacation practice, under which each employee is to “earn and accu 
mulate a vacation allowance of 1 work hour for each 22 hours worked” 
every year, with ‘‘work hours used by the employee as vacation with 
pay * * deemed to have been hours worked.” Workers in the 
three Consolidated Vultee plants who have completed a year or more 
of service are entitled to 96 hours of vacation or sick leave annually, 
to be taken as the employee may elect. 

Vacation pay is Paina calculated on the basis of a 40-hour week, 
although six agrecments base this pay on a 48- and one on a 45-how 
week; three of these, however, limit such pay to periods when the 
company is operating on a 6-day week. 

Compensatory pay in lieu of vacations is permitted in about half 
the agreements, in most cases at the discretion of the company. 
The Chance-Vought agreement specifies that if ‘there is a scheduled 
vacation general shut-down period, an employee eligible for a vact 
tion shall be paid, in addition to his vacation wage, time and one- 
for all hours he may be required to work during the first week o 
such scheduled vacation” and straight time for all hours he may be 
required to work on any additional scheduled vacation days. _ 

ick leave-—Provisions establishing paid sick leave are included init 
agreements covering almost half of the workers under the 26 oie 
ments. Five of the ten, covering the Ryan, Lockheed-Vega, Repu 
“it Executive Order No. 9240 requires the payment of time and a half on New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, 


Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas Day and either Memorial Day or one other holiday of eu 
local importance, and prohibits premium pay for any other holiday. 
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Brewster, and Spartan plants, allow 5 days’ sick leave with pay each 
ear for workers with 1 year of service. The North American agree- 
ments grant 56 hours of paid sick leave annually for workers with 1 
ear’s service; these agreements further specify that workers are to 
{compensated for unused sick leave. As previously indicated, the 
3 Consolidated Vultee agreements provide 96 hours of combined paid 
sick leave and vacation leave for employees with 1 year of service. 


Military Service 


Reemployment and seniority rights of employees who volunteer or 
are drafted for military service are referred to in most of these agree- 
ments. A majority follow the Selective Service Act by providing that 
ay employee who is honorably discharged is to berestored to his former 
position, or one of similar status and pay, with no loss in seniority, 
ithe reports to work within a specified period. Some of the agree- 
ments limit this period to the 40 days granted under the act, but most 
of them allow a longer period, and a few permit an extension if the 
returning serviceman is suffering from illness or injury. Twenty 
ements specifically provide for accumulation of seniority during 
nili eave. 

ifthe discharged employee is not able to perform his regular duties, 
owing to any sickness or injury incurred during his service, the 
Brewster agreement states that he is to be reinstated to any position 
which he can fill, and when and if he recovers, he is to be returned to 
his regular job. A few other agreements grant similar rights to dis- 
charged servicemen who are disabled, if their seniority entitles them 
to other positions they can perform. 

Under three of the Curtiss-Wright agreements, the wives and sisters 
of Curtiss-Wright workers entering the armed forces are given pref- 
wence in employment if they are qualified for available work. The 
Consolidated Vultee Downey (Calif.) agreement accords similar 
preference to the next of kin of any head of the family who leaves the 
plant to enter military service. 

In most of the agreements the company is specifically required to 
pay earned vacation bonuses to employees entering military service, 
and a special supplementary bonus is provided under five agreements. 
Three of the five, covering the North American plants and the Chance- 
Vought Aircraft Division, state that any employee with 1 year’s 
service is to receive 80 hours’ pay upon entering military service. 
The Chance-Vought agreement further provides a military severance 
bonus of 40 hours’ pay for workers with from 6 to 12 months’ service. 
The Spartan Aircraft agreement requires the company to pay 2% days’ 
hag employees with 6 to 12 months’ service, who enter the armed 

, and 5 days’ pay for those with a year or more of service. All 
workers under the Brewster agreement receive a “severance allow- 
ice” of $50 upon entering military service. 


Leave of Absence 


Leaves of absence without pay, for personal reasons such as illness, 
wttlement of an estate, jury duty, etc., are permitted in 19 of these 
ents. Most of them limit such leave to 90 days or less (gener- 

a longer period is granted for sick leave) and state that workers 
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shall accumulate seniority during their absence. Seven addition 
agreements allow such leave only for personal illness. 








All of the agreements permit workers to take leave of absence fq | ™ 
union business, and most of them establish no time limit for this leay, | ™ 
Cumulative seniority for employees on leave for union business is pro. 
vided for in 20 agreements; in the others, seniority status is not clear = 

Safety and Sanitation 

Clauses relating to health, safety, and sanitation are contained § me 
in most of the agreements. baal they consist of pledges by the § oft 
employer to make provisions for the employees’ safety and health I 
at the plant by installing adequate safety devices, etc. More thay § 
half of the agreements provide for union participation in the adminis § um 

ration of the plant health and safety rules by means of a special safety J abs 
committee on which both union and management are represented. side 

The Republic Aviation and the Boeing Wichita plant agreements § pan 
specifically provide two rest periods for each shift, and two others also 
make reference to rest periods which are said to be in effect, without 
indicating the exact number of periods. I 

Seniority Rules = 


Seniority rights acquired after serving specified probationary per- | | 
ods are provided in all the agreements. Probationary periods vary § fact 
from 30 days to 6 months, but the majority require either 12 weeks or W 
3 months. Workers hired as “beginners” at the Ryan Aeronautica § the: 
plant serve a 12-week probationary period; new employees “‘not hired § mp 
as beginners’’ obtain seniority rights after 30 days. Seniority rights § pres 
once acquired apply to lay-offs, rehiring, and promotions. In addition J ae‘ 
senior employees have first choice of shifts and vacations in almost J me 
half the agreements, including most of the larger plants. emp 

Only three agreements fail to define the unit in which seniority § gve 
applies. Department or plant-wide seniority is most frequently | ad 
specified, in about equal proportions, although a few agreements § ume 
make provision for occupational or ‘‘occupational-code”’ a 
Where departmental seniority is in effect, the agreements frequentl 
allow workers who are laid off on the basis of seniority in the given J ce 
department to qualify for work in other departments where the sen- § mate 
iority list has been exhausted; their status in the new departmentis § distr 
usually of a temporary nature and they are returned to their regular J mste 
departments when work is available there. Be 

Five agreements which provide department seniority specifically 
indicate an employee’s seniority status on transfer to another depart § comy 
ment. In two agreements the employee retains his standing in his § ga; 
old department, and his seniority in the new department dates from § out ¢ 
the time of transfer. In two others an employee transferred at his J ferre 
own request retains seniority in his old department for 6 months, afte other 
which all his seniority is carried over to the new department; if @ Wiig 
employee is transferred at the request of the company all his see § ‘mpi 
iority is immediately carried to the new department. In the fifth 
agreement transferred employees carry all their seniority to the new : 
department after 6 months. basis, 
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Under 11 agreements employees transferred to other plants of the 
gme company not covered by the same agreement, retain and accu- 
pulate seniority at their old plants. 

Loss of seniority —The conditions under which seniority rights are 
st are described in detail in almost all the agreements. Most com- 
nonly seniority is retained during periods of enforced lay-offs; how- 
wer, this period is generally limited to a specified length of time— 
ysually 2 years—after which seniority rights are lost. A few agree- 
ments require laid-off employees to notify the company periodically 
of their desire to be retained on the seniority list. 

In addition to conditions arising from lay-offs, other grounds for loss 
of seniority mentioned include failure to report within a specified 
time (from a few days to a few weeks) when recalled by the company, 
absence for 3 days without notifying the company, engaging in out- 
side employment while on leave of absence, and inability of the com- 
pany to find the worker when desiring to recall him to work. 


Lay-Off and Rehiring 


In selecting workers for lay-off and rehiring, seniority is the determin- 
ing factor in all but a few agreements. The few agreements which do 
not make seniority the determining factor in lay-offs indicate that it is 
to be given consideration along with ability, efficiency and similar 
factors. 

When lay-offs occur and more than one type of work is included in 
the plant or department unit to which seniority applies, longer-service 
employees may displace shorter-service employees, provided, as ex- 

ed in one agreement, the “employees with seniority * * * 
are qualified and willing to do the work of employees displaced.” In 
one case “‘if a reasonable doubt exists” as to the ability of the senior 
employee to perform the job of the worker he displaces, “he shall be 
given not to exceed 5 days in which to demonstrate that he will be able 
and competent to perform such work efficiently within a reasonable 
time.” Another agreement refers to a “reasonable breaking-in period”’ 
for senior employees. 

Special arrangements to cover temporary lay-offs (usually not to 
exceed 10 days), caused by machinery break-down or shortage of 
material, are found in a few agreements. In these cases the company 
distributes the lay-offs among the workers immediately involved, 
instead of following the seniority rules prescribed by the agreement for 

ar” or extended lay-offs. 

operations or departments are transferred from one plant of the 
company to another, the Goodyear agreement states that ‘‘employees 
engaged in such operations or employed in such departments, who are 
out of work as a result of the transfer, may if they so desire be trans- 
ferred to the other plant and carry their ranking for seniority to the 
other plant.” Ten agreements, including Brewster, two Curtiss- 
a, plants (Buffalo and St. Louis), Goodyear, and Ford, protect 
employees whose occupations or departments are completely discon- 
tinued as a result of changes in production methods, policies or prod- 
uets by permitting them to exercise their seniority on a plant-wide 
basis, by “bumping” junior employees. 

Lay-off notice—Advance notice of lay-offs to employees or to the 
umion, or to both, is required in about three-fourths of the agreements, 
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although most of these do not require the company to give notice jf 
the lay-off is only of a temporary nature. In most cases the le 








of this notice is either 2 or 3 days. Pay in lieu of notice is specified jn § A 
two Curtiss-Wright (Buffalo and Columbus) agreements and in foy § adjt 
others. ie 

Work sharing.—Reference to work sharing is found in five agne § isd 
ments. Three state that if lay-off of regular employees become neces. § uisi 
sary, work will be shared until the hours are reduced to 32 per week § bes 
Under one North American agreement (covering the Kansas City ang § @ 
Dallas plants) work sharing is permitted, down to a week of 32 hour, §f opti 


for a temporary period not to exceed 4 weeks; if at the end of this periog Jf seco 
“the production schedule has not been revised up to a point where jt § mio 
is possible to maintain a 40-hour workweek, further lay-offs” are to § taki 
be made on the basis of seniority. At Bell Aircraft, when there jg §f othe 
prospect “‘of a severe reduction of the working force, requiring a lay-of § ad 
of individuals with seniority, it is mutually agreed that the company J mio 
and the union will jointly discuss the problem at the time of such lay. § If 
- with reference to the length of such workweek and schedule of § are 
ours.”’ ie 
Lay-off of union stewards—Eighteen agreements place union stewards i 
at the head of the company seniority list, so far aslay-offs are concerned, § snte 
Most of these also accord similar preference to officials of the local § m0 


union who are employed in the plant. Inter 
’ Et feren 

Promotions To 

two-t 


The method of promotion and of filling vacancies is outlined in % § 4, 
agreements. In most of these seniority is considered along with other ba 
factors such as ability, skill and competence, and when these qualifies § nan, 
tions are approximately equal, seniority is then made the determining Jp, 
factor. In seven agreements, including Brewster, Boeing (Seattle), J i,j, 
Lockheed, Beech, Fleetwings, and two Consolidated Vultee plants (Vultee § joy. 
Field and Nashville), seniority governs promotions where the senior § st. 
man is capable of filling the position, but several provide a trial period § jowy 
on the new job as a test for promotion. the s 

Supervisory force——Only six agreements require the management § jj, jc 
to give consideration to seniority in making promotions to supervisory J gp, 
positions. Under the agreements covering two of the Consolidated a spe 
Vultee plants (Nashville and Vultee Field) and the Brewster Aeronav- rary 
tical Corporation, the management is to fill vacancies among the § yo), 
supervisory staff by selecting eligible senior employees from the regular § jpop 
working force; however, a senior employee who is promoted to a supe Bf fo ¢j 
visory job must undergo a trial oaried. Two others state that mat ff py » 
agement is to give “due consideration” to seniority in filling such J jp ¢) 
positions. In the sixth agreement promotions to supervisory positions § 
are “based on departmental seniority, when, in the company’s 80 F gnoe 
judgment and opinion, the efficiency, ability to perform the work regul: 
and other personal qualifications of the senior employee are equal Ff in gtt 
to the junior employee considered for the job.” _. Bt) 

About half the agreements include clauses protecting the seniority § moot; 
rights of workers promoted to the supervisory force. These clause f 4 
generally state that workers advanced to supervisory PpositiOlS § |ogt f 
accumulate seniority which they may apply to their old jobs in the 
event of lay-off or demotion. 
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Adjustment of Disputes 


All but 1 of the 26 agreements establish formal machinery for the 
sjustment of disputes, and 21 provide for their final settlement 
through arbitration. In most of the agreements the word “grievance” 
sdefined only in general terms, with the provision that any dispute 

sing out of the interpretation or application of the agreement may 
jesubmitted to the grievance machinery. 

Grievance machinery.—Fifteen agreements grant the employee the 
tion of presenting grievances to the foreman alone or of bein 
yeompanied or represented by his shop steward or other designate 
ion official. An employee must consult with his foreman before 
aking his grievance to the union under three agreements; in three 
gthers the union steward alone presents grievances to the foreman, 
wd four specify that an aggrieved employee must accompany his 
won representative when presenting a grievance to his foreman. 

If grievances are not adjusted satisfactorily with the foreman, the 
wreements generally permit the chief steward and then the plant 
mevance committee to discuss the grievance with higher company 
dficials. If the plant grievance committee and management repre- 
gntatives fail to settle the dispute, the union may usually call upon 
m outside representative, frequently an official or employee of the 
International union, who attempts to adjust the difference in con- 
ference with cm representatives of the company. 

To avoid prolonged delay in the disposition of disputes, more than 
two-thirds of the agreements impose time limits on the operation of 
the grievance machinery and many provide for frequent (usually 
weekly) regular meetings between the plant grievance committee and 
management. 

Payment for time spent in adjusting grievances——Shop stewards 
receive pay for all time spent in adjusting grievances during working 
hours under a large majority of the agreements, but most of these 
sate that union and management will cooperate to keep this time 
down to a minimum. Generally, too, these agreements state that 
the steward must receive permission from his foreman before leaving 
his job to adjust a grievance. 

Several additional agreements provide such compensation only for 
aspecified length of time each day (from half an hour to 5 hours, 
varying with the individual agreement), after which the company is 
tot required to pay the steward for time lost from work. (It has not 
been possible to determine whether or not stewards are compensated 
for time spent in adjusting grievances under a few of the 26 agreements, 

t none specifically says that grievance work shall be done entirely 
on the employee’s own time.) 

Thirteen of the twenty agreements which provide for regular griev- 
ice meetings indicated that such meetings are to be held during 
gular working hours, with shop stewards being paid for time spent 
mattendance at them. One of the thirteen limits this compensation 
04 hours’ pay, another sets a maximum of 3 hours’ pay for regular 
meetings, but the other eleven establish no such limits. 

A few of the agreements which compensate stewards for all time 

from work in adjusting grievances include additional pay clauses 
covering other aspects of union adjustment activity. The Ford 
ilow Run agreement states that the union’s building chairman 
“thall devote his full time to his duties as such.” This chairman is 
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to receive the same wage he was earning on the job he held prior to 
assuming the chairmanship, and he is also granted ‘“‘the benefit of any 










raises which may thereafter be given to those employed on such jobs,” ; 
The Fairchild agreement provides that ‘second and third shift * * + § be 
grievances which are unsettled shall be taken up on the day shift with § ist 
the superintendent. The committeemen on the second and thir § a 
shift, as the case may be, shall participate in the conference and shal] § ca 
be allowed up to an additional hour with pay on the day shift to dis. § ac 
pose of the grievance.’”’ Under the Brewster agreement, members § ‘tu 
of the contract negotiating committee are compensated for time § a 
lost from work which is “spent by them in negotiating the agreement ! 
with the company.” und 
ARBITRATION mt 

gral 

When negotiations between the highest union and company off. ff the 
cials fail to result in a settlement, arbitration by an impartial individual 9 ‘a’ 
Or agency is provided in 21 agreements including about three-fourths > 


of the workers covered by all the agreements. All of these stipulate 
that unsettled disputes arising under the terms of the agreementsare § ™ 
to be submitted to arbitration at the request of either party; however, sent 
8 agreements, including the four Curtiss-Wright plants, explicitly and 


exclude general wage changes from arbitration. Most of the agree J @* 

ments which include maintenance-of-membership clauses state that deci 

any dispute arising under this particular provision not settled under z 
an 


the grievance machinery is to be referred to an arbitrator appointed 
by the National War Labor Board. cha 
Among the five agreements which fail to provide for arbitration is Bee 
one covering the Lockheed plant, the parties to which resort to the mol 
services of the U. S. Department of Labor Conciliation Service if 
they cannot settle a dispute through the regular grievance machinery.” ploy 
Another of the five, Chance-Vought, states that grievances not 5 
settled under the established machinery are to be “referred to the | 4 
National War Labor Board for its determination.” char 
Of the agreements which provide for arbitration, 14 state that the 7 
arbitrator or arbitration board is to be chosen at the time of the dis- loss 
pute. Most of these provide for a 3-man arbitration board composed Ty 
of 1 member chosen by each of the parties, with the 2 so selected to 
choose a third arbitrator. In the event of failure of the parties to § “3° 
agree on the selection of a third man, the agreements generally refer om 
this choice to a designated public agency. The agencies most fre- me 
quently named are the U. S. Conciliation Service and the National 
War Labor Board. oe pee 
The Ryan Aeronautical agreement has a somewhat unusual arbi- : 
tration procedure: although a conciliator of the U. S. Department of a th 
Labor is established as an umpire to whom the parties submit their U 
unsettled disputes, either party may appeal his decision to a five ra 
man arbitration board composed of two representatives from each pom 
side, with the fifth man to be chosen with the assistance of the pre P 
siding judge of the U. S. District Court, Southern District of hires 


California. agree 
Six agreements provide for a permanent referee, selected and com- matt 
ensated by both parties, to whom unsettled grievances are ref tnior 


or final decision. 


12 In July 1944, the union negotiating committee and the penegemens of Lockheed-Vega agreed upon & 
new contract which, among other things, includes a provision for arbitration. 
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Industrial Relations 
Discharges 


Although the large majority of agreements state that workers may 
be discharged for “just” or “‘proper” cause, a few include detailed 
lists of reasons justifying discharges. Typical of those giving specific 
causes is the Cessna agreement, which states that workers may be dis- 

ed for “insubordination, intoxication, or being under the influ- 
ace of intoxicating liquor while on duty, gross inefficiency, breach of 
trust, including commission or concealment of errors, sabotage, and 
excessive absences.” 

Appeal of discharges is specifically provided in 20 agreements, and 
under the other 6 it can be assumed that discharge cases may be sub- 
mitted to the regular grievance machinery. The union is expressly 
ganted the right to submit the cases of discharged workers under 
the regular grievance procedure in 16 agreements, and some specify 
that if the employee’s discharge is found to be unjust, he is to be rein- 
stated with compensation for time lost. Five of the sixteen permit 
the discharged employee to present his case to his union committee- 
man before leaving the plant. Discharge complaints must be pre- 
sented to the company within a few days after an employee’s discharge 
and are to be disposed of within a specified period unless, as is provided 
insome cases, management and union cannot reach an agreement and 
decide to submit the case to arbitration. 

Four additional agreements, covering the Beech, Bell, Brewster, 
and Fairchild plants, provide that before any employee may be dis- 

ed the company must give advance notice to the union. The 
Beech agreement denies this right of advance notice in cases of flagrant 
violation of company rules (as intoxication or breach of trust); but 
in the event such notice of dismissal or suspension is given “the em- 
ployees shall have the right to immediately, and must within 3 days, 
demand in writing an investigation. Prior to the time of the investi- 
gation, the employee and the union committee shall be advised of the 
charges against him and he shall be given an opportunity to obtain 
the presence of witnesses, if desired. * * * All investigations 
shall be held during regular working hours when possible and without 
loss of time to the employee or his committee.” 

The Brewster agreement requires ‘‘mutual agreement between man- 
agement and the shop committee for the effectuation” of any dis- 
charge. If the parties fail to agree, the employee is suspended while 
the case is submitted to arbitration. If the arbitrator upholds the 
employee, he is reinstated with back pay to cover the period of his 
suspension. In the event that the arbitrator fails to make a decision 
within 2 weeks from the date of suspension, the employee is to be 
reinstated, “‘and shall remain on the pay roll until the determination 
of the arbitrator is rendered.” 

Under the Fairchild agreement the company is to give 24 hours’ 
Written notice to the union plant committee before discharging any 
employee “for’cause,’”’ unless circumstances necessitate the “immediate 
tmoval” of the employee from the premises. Whenever the Bell 

t Corporation contemplates disciplining any employee, the 
agreement states that “before such action is taken * * * the 
oe be a subject for discussion between the company and the 

n. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


Restrictions on strikes or lockouts are found in 24 of the 26 
ments. Eighteen, all but one of which include arbitration machinery 
rohibit work stoppages altogether while the agreements are in effect’ 
Iwo others which establish permanent arbitrators forbid strikes o 
lockouts in any case where the umpire is empowered to rule. 
The Republic and Curtiss-Wright (Columbus plant) agreements 
which provide for arbitration of unsettled disputes, nevertheless do 
not ban stoppages entirely. Under the latter the union agrees to 
forego strikes ‘‘so long as the employer shall live up to this agreement,” 
According to the Republic agreement before either the union or map. 
agement may cause a work stoppage they must resort to all steps in 
the grievance procedure, and then give 10 days’ notice; in addition 
the union may strike only after a “majority of the employees * * # 
have voted such action by secret ballot conducted under the direction 
of an authorized Governmental agency.” 
The Goodyear agreement which does not include arbitration, for. 
bids stoppages pending resort to all stages of the grievance machinery, 
In addition, the union at Goodyear must give 5 days’ notice before 


resorting to a strike. 
POPPOOOD 


Government Railways Industrial Tribunal in New 


Zealand * 


AN amendment of April 4, 1944, to the New Zealand Government 
Railways Act provided for the establishment of a Government 
Railways Industrial Tribunal, effective January 1, 1945. The 
legisiation is the outcome of several months’ negotiations between 
the Government and the four service organizations—-the Amalgs- 
mated Society of Railway Servants; the Engine-drivers, Firemen, 
and Cleaners’ Association; the New Zealand Railway Officers’ Insti- 
tute; and the New Zealand Railway Tradesmen’s Association. The 
Tribunal is to be composed of one representative of the Railways 
Department, one representative of the railwaymen’s organizations, 
and an independent chairman. The term of office was set at 3 year. 
The Tribunal will hear and settle cases brought by the four unions 
or by the management of the railways. Its jurisdiction includes 
the prescribing of scales of salaries, minimum rates of pay, and r 
muneration and conditions of overtime, night work, Sunday and 
holiday work, and special duty; establishment of ordinary hours of 
work; provision for intervals between shifts and for meals; estab 
lishment of conditions for holidays; and regulation of the granting df 
allowances. Orders of the Tribunal are “binding on the Crom 
and on every employee whom the order purports to affect, whether 
or not any such employee is a member of any service organizations.” 
No appeal from the Tribunal’s orders is permitted, and they = 
be questioned in court. All decisions of the Tribunal are su ject 
to the existing stabilization regulations, and general orders issued 
under those regulations by the Arbitration Court increasing # 
reducing wages are to apply to the railwaymen also. 


13 Data are from report by Carl E. Christopherson, second secretary, United States Legation, Wellingtes, 
May 17, 1944 (No. 121). 
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4 In 1941, 3,570 miles of railways were Government owned and 192 miles were privately owned. 
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Industrial Disputes 
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Strikes in June 1944 


THERE were 500 strikes in June 1944, involving 155,000 workers and 
630,000 man-days of idleness, according to the Bureau’s preliminary 
estimates. 

Strike activity in June was substantially less than in May, the 
nductions amounting to 18 percent in number of strikes, 47 percent 
in number of workers involved, and 51 percent in the amount of 
ideness during strikes. Idleness in June was 0.09 percent of the 
available working time, as compared with 0.19 percent in May. 

There were numerous small and short strikes during June, but the 
amount of resulting idleness was comparatively small. The number 
of strikes was greater than in June of any preceding year since 1937. 
However, the ratio of strike idleness to available working time was 
the same as in June 1942 and smaller than in June of any other year 
back to 1937. 

All figures in the table below exclude strikes lasting less than 1 day 
(or shift) and those involving fewer than six workers. 


Strikes in June 1944, With Comparative Figures for Earlier Periods 





| | 
| Strikes beginning in month pene eal strikes) month 





Month | 
Workers Percent of 
Number involved Number —- 
working time 
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' Preliminary estimates. 


The largest strikes in June, in terms of numbers of workers in- 
volved, occurred at the Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, 
and the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Lockland, Ohio. Each 
involved about 10,000 workers. 

The Timken strike, the second at that plant in June, was in protest 

nst what local union leaders termed ‘‘a complete break-down in 
bor relations.’”’ The union claimed that grievance machinery pro- 
vided in the 1943 agreement and extended in December 1943 was not 
being used, and demanded that the National War Labor Board ap- 
point a permanent arbitrator to supplant the arbitrator provided for 
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in the grievance procedure. Immediately after the first June strike 
the dispute was certified to the Fifth Regional War Labor Boany 
When the second strike occurred, the National Board assumed juris. 
diction. On July 12 the Board directed that an arbitrator be 4 i 
nated for a 3-month period to hear grievances which reach that s 
under the contract, during which time a special representative of the 
Board would act as observer of employer-employee negotiations, and 
the union would be obligated to utilize fully the grievance procedup 
provided in the contract without interruption of production. At the 
end of the 3-month period the arbitrator and representative are to 
report to the Board, making suggestions for improving the grievang 
procedure, and the Board will then take other appropriate action, 
A strike, started by a comparatively small group of workers, pro. 
testing the transfer of 7 Negroes to a department formerly manned 
entirely by white workers, resulted in 4 days of idleness for approx. 
mately 10,000 workers at the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Officials of the U. A. W. (C. I. O.) stated that the strike was ungy. 
thorized and contrary to the union’s known position on racial equality, 
There were charges also that the strike had been instigated by orgap. 

















izers for District 50 of the United Mine Workers of America, Qp M 
June 7 the dispute was certified to the National War Labor Board ne 


after efforts of union and company officials and the U. S. Conciliation 
Service were unsuccessful in ending the strike. The Board imme gatic 
diately ordered the men back to work and company officials, backed 
by a statement of union officers, set June 9 as the deadline after 
which those who had not returned would be discharged. Many Le 
workers returned on June 8, some of them working into a second § * 
shift in an effort to make up lost production, and on June 9 officers the F 
of the Army Air Forces stated that the strike was over. The com- 
pany began replacing several hundred workers who had not returned J P°™ 
before the deadline, and an appeals committee was created to consider the 1 
questioned discharges. Tt 
The Timken and Wright strikes together accounted for about 
55,000 man-days of idleness in June. About 65,000 man-days of estat 
idleness in June resulted from a strike of about 5,000 Florida fisher- the r 
men, members of the Gulf Coast Fishermen’s Union (A. F. of L). the 1 
It began on June 16 and continued until July 9. The major pointin § . 
dispute was refusal of several large wholesale dealers to sign a master ty 
contract setting minimum prices for fish. Union officials also held ef 
that the dealers had refused to recognize the union as a bargaining 
agency. The men went back to work after many of the deales 
accepted the contract or gave written guaranties that they would Or 
pay requested prices, pending designation of a bargaining agency by 


the National Labor Relations Board. - 
A strike of about 2,500 glove workers at several plants in Glovers la - 
ville, N. Y., caused about 20,000 man-days of idleness. The workers = | 


struck in protest against a War Labor Board denial of a wage increase. “a 
A strike of brewery workers in New Jersey over demands for a guar ; 
anteed 40-hour week accounted for another 20,000 man-days of idle Ih 
ness. Two strikes, one at the St. Clair Coal Co. (St. Clair, Pa) f 
over payments for contract miners and one at the Todd Galveston le 
Dry Docks (Galveston, Tex.) over demand for a closed shop, each Pe 
caused more than 10,000 man-days of idleness. 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 
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State Labor Legislation in 1944' 


Summary 


IN 1944, regular sessions of legislatures were held in only 8 States,’ 
and in one of these, Mississippi, no labor laws were enacted. Special 
gssions were held in 31 States, but these States considered almost 
aclusively soldier voting and other subjects not directly of interest 
tolabor. The Legislatures of Alaska and Hawaii were not in session, 
and in Puerto Rico no labor laws were enacted. 

Most of the labor legislation in 1944 was in the field of workmen’s 
compensation. Numerous amendments to the New York law were 
adopted, some of them being the result of the Moreland Act investi- 
gation of the administrative practices under the law. In Virginia a 
new occupational-disease law was passed, and in Kentucky and New 
Jersey legislation relating to silicosis and asbestosis was enacted. 

eee relating to child labor was passed in Louisiana and 
New York. This legislation continues the trend of the last 2 years, 
the purpose of which has been to make more children available for the 
demands of the war emergency. Similarly, in Virginia a new law 
permits women to work longer hours in any employment essential to 
the war. 

The most important legislation relating to wages was enacted in 
New York, where the principle of equal pay for equal work was 
established by two laws. The first of these prohibits discrimination in 
the rate of pay because of sex, and the other extends the benefits of 

e minimum-wage law to men. 

In the field of industrial relations the only 1944 legislation occurred 
in New York, establishing a school of industrial and labor relations, 
the first of its kind in the country. 


Child Labor 


Only three States legislated on the subject of child labor during the 
year. In Kentucky children under 16 are now permitted, on Saturdays, 
to work more than 8 hours a day and after 6 p.m. In Louisiana the 
law permitting the relaxation of standards was amended. Under the 
ap law, relaxation of standards for the employment of minors 
under 18 was not permitted, but as a result of the 1944 legislation the 
age limit was reduced to 16. . 

In New York several laws were enacted permitting minors to work 
om farms. The act authorizing the commissioner of education to 

' Prepared in the Division of Labor Standards, of the Department of Labor, by Alfred Acee. 
* Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
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release from school, for a period of 30 days during the school year 
pupils 14 years and over for farm work, and pupils 16 years or over for 
work in canneries and greenhouses, was extended to July 1, 1945, 
Another law permits children 14 years of age and over to be employed 
as caddies, when attendanceis not required at school, without obtain; 
an employment certificate. Provision is also made for a “farm wo 
permit” to be issued for employment in farm service to a minor 14 or 
15 years of age, in the same manner as a standard employment certif. 
icate, except that no literacy tests, school records, or promises of 
employment are required. 


Hours of Labor 


As an emergency measure, Virginia changed its hours-of-labor lay 
in order to permit women to work 10 hours per day and 52 hours per 
week (instead of 8 per day and 48 per week) in any employment 
essential to the prosecution of the war as defined by the War Manpower 
Commission or other Federal agency authorized to designate essential 
activities. The provisions of this act, however, do not prevent the 
commissioner of labor from granting permits under the relaxation 
law, passed in 1942, which allows weekly hours up to 56 on a permit. 
This act is to terminate on March 3, 1946, or when the war emergency 
is over, whichever occurs first. 

At a special session held in Oklahoma the legislature suspended, 
until the termination of the present World War, the prohibition 
against labor on Sunday as far as applicable to the manufacture of 
war materials. The act is made retroactive to December 8, 1941. 
On the other hand, in Kentucky a 1943 law which suspended during 
the war the observance of all holidays except Independence Day, 
Labor Day, and Christmas was repealed. 


Wages of Labor 


The New York minimum-wage law was amended to make it appli- 
cable to adult males as well as to women and children. The amend- 
ment prohibits the employment of such employees at less than the 
rate applicable for women or minors under a mandatory minimum-wage 
order. Another law in that State prohibits discrimination in rates 
of pay because of sex. However, the law does not apply to domestic 
servants, farm employees, and employees of religious, charitable. 
scientific, literary or educational organizations. 

In Kentucky all employers of 10 or more persons are now required 
to furnish their employees, at the time of payment of wages, itemized 
statements of any deductions. 


Discrimination and Preference 


In New York a temporary commission of 23 members, including 8 
members of the legislature, was appointed to study practices of 
crimination against any inhabitant of the State because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin, and to make recommendations de 
signed to eliminate such discrimination. 

In Virginia the legislature declared it to be the policy of the State, 
in contracting for buildings and improvements, to award contracts t 
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Virginia architects, engineers, and contractors, and to give preference 
in employment to residents of Virginia. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Qutstanding progress in workmen’s compensation was made this 
yar in Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, and Virginia. In Ken- 
weky the silicosis provisions of the present act were extended to all 
industries. In New Jersey silicosis and asbestosis were added to the 
list of compensable occupational diseases. 

Many changes were made in the New York law, mostly aimed at 
strengthening the medical and administrative provisions of the law. 
In Virginia an occupational-disease law was enacted, bringing to 
28 the number of States now having occupational-disease coverage.* 


KENTUCKY 


In this State the original law covered silicosis in only a few specified 
industries. The 1944 amendment extended silicosis provisions to 
ill industries, but continued the requirement of the original law 
that both the employer and the employee must voluntarily agree to 
come under the act. The amended act provides for the appoint- 
ment of a medical committee to which claims for compensation for 
disability or death from silicosis must be referred. 


LOUISIANA 


The maximum benefits for medical, surgical, and hospital services 
which the employer is required to furnish were increased from $250 
to $500, and the maximum amount which the employer must pay for 
burial expenses was increased from $100 to $250. 


NEW JERSEY 


A new law was passed in New Jersey, providing compensation for 
silicosis and asbestosis. The workmen’s compensation act covers 12 
specified diseases but does not include these two. Under the 1944 
enactment the same benefits are payable as for an injury resulting 
from an accident, except that in the first month in which the act 
becomes effective (January 1945) the maximum award for silicosis 
and asbestosis is $1,000; the amount that can be awarded increases 
$50 for each month thereafter until the total compensation payable 
equals the amount payable for an industrial accident. The law covers 
only diseases which an employee contracts subsequent to January 1, 
1945, and provides that an employer shall not be liable for compensa- 
tion unless total disability or death results within 3 years after the 
last injurious exposure, or unless death follows a period of continuous 
total disability. Compensation is not payable for partial disability. 


NEW YORK 


As an emergency measure, maximum weekly benefits for permanent 
or temporary total disability were increased from $25 to $28 for the 
year beginning June 1, 1944. The industrial board has held that this 





* For detailed analysis of this law, see the Monthly Labor Review, May 1944 (p. 1020). 
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increase is retroactive and applies to all cases of total disability 
either temporary or permanent, after June 1, 1944. Another amend. 
ment increased the minimum compensation for temporary total dig. 
ability from $8 per week (or full wages if less than $8) to $12 per week 
(or full wages if less than $12). Employers are also made liable for 
such replacements or repairs of artificial members, devices, or appli. 
ances as are necessitated by ordinary wear. In the case of silicosis 
the total amount allowed as compensation for permanent total dis. 
ability was increased from $5,000 to $6,500. 

The other amendments adopted in New York strengthened the 
administration of the law, particularly with reference to medical 
service. Several are aimed directly at “medical racketeering” by 
unethical physicians. 

Two amendments penalize employers or insurance carriers for de 
laying settlement of claims. One of these provides that if the indus. 
trial board finds that objections to an award were made without just 
cause, the employer or carrier must pay an additional sum, not in 
excess of 15 percent of the award. The other provides that if the 
carrier or employer appeals a decision, later unanimously upheld by 
the court, the award_must be increased by 10 percent, but not legs 
than $100. 

Another amendment provides that the right to recommend authori- 
zation of physicians, medical bureaus, and laboratories to treat claim- 
ants, in counties of over 1,000,000 population, shall be vested in a com- 
mittee of 3 physicians for each county to be selected by the industrial 
commissioner. In the other counties such recommendations are to 
be made by the county medical societies. Claims for services in 
connection with X-ray examination, diagnosis, or treatment are valid 
only when made by a physician authorized as a roentgenologist. In 
addition, failure to submit reports directly to the commissioner, 
participation in fee splitting, and refusal to answer questions in 
certain cases are grounds for revocation of license. 

The requirement that the industrial commissioner shall select expert 
physicians from panels submitted by county medical societies for opin- 
ions as to injuries to claimants is eliminated, and the industrial com- 
missioner is authorized to employ physicians as committees of expert 
consultants in essential fields. Cases involving arbitration of medi- 
cal bills hereafter will be referred to the medical-practice committee 
in counties with over 1,000,000 population, and in other counties to 
an arbitration committee composed of 2 physicians designated by 
the county medical society, 2 by the employer or carrier, and 1 by 
the industrial commissioner. 

Physicians selected by the employer, the carrier, or the employee 
are forbidden to be present at physical examinations of claimants re- 
quired by the industrial commissioner or the industrial board, but 
examination by the carrier’s and employer’s physicians may be made 
immediately thereafter in the presence of the claimant’s physician. 
A copy of the report by an insurance carrier’s physician on his exam- 
ination of a claimant must be filed with the commissioner within 10 


days. 

No claims for medical or surgical treatment will be enforceable 
unless the physician submits his reports directly to the indus 
commissioner within 48 hours, and the commissioner is required to 
remove from the list of authorized physicians anyone who has failed 
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submit full and truthful medical reports to the commissioner or 
industrial board, except in the case of minor injuries. A person who 
interferes with the selection by an injured employee of an authorized 

ician to treat him, or who improperly influences or attempts to 
ace the medical opinion of a physician, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The number of members of the industrial board has been increased 
fom 5 to 10, and 3 of the members must be attorneys, who are not 
permitted to engage in the practice of law. The industrial com- 
missioner is to act as chairman of the board but has no vote except 
in the case of a tie. The commissioner is no longer authorized to act 
sa referee to hear and determine compensation cases. Another 
vision requires the industrial board to have tests of character and 
ftness for applicants for licenses to represent claimants, and the in- 
dustrial commissioner is authorized to prohibit the appearance, for 
cause, of regular employees of self-insured employers and insurance 
carriers. 

Membership of the industrial council was reduced from 15 to 9— 
3 representing the interests of employees, 3 those of employers, and 
3 to be licensed physicians. Per diem fees are $25, not to exceed 
$1,000 a year for lay members and $2,500 a year for physicians. The 
amendment makes it clear that an employee injured by the negligence 
ofa third party may take medical benefits as well as compensation 
from his employer, even though he sues the third party for damages. 
Another amendment makes the employer liable for the food, clothing, 
and maintenance furnished to injured employees in institutions oper- 
ated by the State. By court decision, the employer and carrier were 
previously liable only for medical care and treatment. 

Referees are now permitted to hear and determine cases regarding 
neck disfigurement as well as facial disfigurement. Previously, 
referees had the power to make the awards for facial disfigurement but 
oly the board had the power to make an award for neck disfigure- 
ment. If an employee who is permanently partially disabled incurs 
am injury or an occupational disease resulting in additional permanent 
partial disability, he is entitled to receive compensation on the basis 
of his combined disabilities, but the employer is liable only for the 
disability resulting from the subsequent injury or occupational dis- 
ease. The special second-injury fund is liable for the payment of 
excess costs for both injuries combined. In case of death, if it is 
determined that the death probably would not have occurred except 
for the preexisting disability, the employer is liable for funeral expenses 
and for 2 years’ death benefits, and the special fund is liable for the 
death benefits thereafter. 

The superintendent of insurance is authorized to fine any insurer 
up to $2,500 if he finds that the insurer has unreasonably failed to 
comply with the requirements of the workmen’s compensation law. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


_Under an amendment adopted in South Carolina, when compensa- 
tion is payable to “‘next of kin,’’ it isnot necessary to prove dependency. 
The term “next of kin,” is defined to include child, brother, or sister, 
iespective of age or marital status. Another amendment increases 
from $25 to $40 per week the amount deemed to be the average weekly 
wage for the purpose of computing compensation of the employees of 
the South Carolina defense force. A senate resolution was adopted, 
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providing for a committee of three senators to make a complete ip. 
vestigation as to the rates charged employers for insurance under 
the workmen’s compensation law. 


VIRGINIA 


By an amendment to the workmen’s compensation act, provision 
is now made for compensation for disability or death from 46 specified 
occupational diseases and poisonings. In addition, the act permits 
an employer, if he desires to do so, to supply general occupational. 
disease coverage for his employees. Another amendment provides 
that parents in destitute circumstances are presumed to be wholly 
dependent for support upon the deceased worker, making it unnee- 
essary to prove dependency in order to get compensation benefits, 


POPOPOOS: 
Executive Order 9240 in Relation to Wage Stabilization 
By I. Ropert Fetnserc and Artuur H. Daptan ! 


EXECUTIVE Order 9240 provides that on all work relating to the 
prosecution of the war no premium wage or extra compensation shall 
be paid for work on Saturday or Sunday, as such; that time and a half 
is permitted but not required for work performed on the sixth day 
worked in the regularly scheduled workweek, or for work over 40 
hours per week, or 8 hours per day, where otherwise required by law 
or contract; that double time must be paid for work on the seventh 
day worked in the regularly scheduled workweek; and that time and 
a half, but no more, must be paid for work on the six designated 
holidays, premium pay or extra compensation being prohibited for 
any other holidays. — 

The order was signed by the President on September 9, 1942, and 
became effective on October 1, 1942.2 The Secretary of Labor has 
stated that it was designed to facilitate round-the-clock war production, 
to discourage absenteeism resulting from the payment of premium 
rates for work on particular days, as such, and to increase the effi- 
ciency of workers by encouraging a day of rest in each workweek. 
Executive Order 9250, the key to the wage-stabilization program, 
was promulgated under the authority of the Anti-Inflation Act of 
October 2, 1942, and took effect on October 3, 1942. It prohibits 
all increases, or decreases, in wage and salary * rates, without the 
approval of the National War ie ot Board or the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Both orders deal with wages; their interrelation 
necessarily resulted in the evolution of principles and policies peculiar 
to the subjects common to both. 


1 Mr. Feinberg is Assistant General Counsel of the National War Labor Board and representative on 
the Joint Committee on Executive Order 9240, and Mr. Dadian is Senior Attorney of the National War 
Labor Board. 

2 Jurisdietion to administer/and interpret, as well as to issue exemptions from, the Executive order bas 
been vested in the Secretary of Labor. This discussion does not deal with the interpretations of the order 
which have been issued by the Secretary; only those interpretations are referred to which are necessary 
an understanding of the manner in which the order affects the wage-stabilization program. For interpre 
tations by the Secretary of Labor, see Interpretative Bulletin No. 1 of Executive Order 9240, issued by the 
Secretary of Labor. 

3 Executive Order 9250 did not cover increases in salaries up to $5,000 per year. Jurisdiction over increases 
in salaries above $5,000 per year was vested in the Director of Economic Stabilization who subsequently, 
on October 27, 1942, with the approval of the President, vested authority over such increase in the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. These distinctions are, however, disregarded for the purpose of this dis 
cussion. 
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Executive Order 9240 applies only to work relating to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. Its coverage is, therefore, less broad than that of 
the wage-Stabilization program. In addition, by express interpre- 
tation of the Secr>tary of Labor, the order does not extend to enter- 
prises which provide public transportation or communication facilities ; 
storage, distribution, or warehousing facilities; newspapers, maga- 
gnes, and other periodicals which disseminate general information 
to the public at large; public-utility companies which merely furnish 
power and other facilities to the general public; agricultural workers; 
or employees of Federal and State Governments and their political 
subdivisions. Also, the order does not affect existing statutes, such 
w the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Walsh-Healey Act. 


Sixth and Seventh Days of Work 


Under Executive Order 9240 time and a half may be paid for work 
on the sixth day of work and double time must be paid on the seventh 
day of work, if the sixth and seventh day of work fall within the 
regularly scheduled workweek of the employee. Six or seven days 
of successive work are not sufficient, if they do not fall within the 
same established workweek. The 6 days of work may be any 6 in 
the workweek and need not be successive. As interpreted by the 
Secretary, a workweek consists of 7 successive days starting on the 
same calendar day each week. 

In computing the sixth and seventh days of work for premium-pay 
purposes, the order has been interpreted more rigidly as regards 
absences in the case of the seventh day than of the sixth day. In 
computing the seventh day of work in the workweek, a day upon 
which no work is performed is not counted as a day worked unless 
(1) that day is one of the six holidays designated in the order, or (2) 
the employee reports for work with reasonable expectation of work 
and is sent home because of lack of work or other reasons beyond 
his control. A workday upon which the employee is absent for a 
part of the day must be counted as a day worked in computing the 
seventh day, if the absence is justifiable; if the absence is not justi- 
fable, the day may not be counted as a day worked unless the em- 
ployee makes up the time lost. In computing the sixth day of work, 
absence for all or part of a day may or may not be counted as a day 
worked, depending on the reason for the absence and the prevailing 
ractice or agreement in the plant. Where an employer prior to 

tober 3, 1942, paid premium wages for work on the sixth day of 
the workweek and did not count certain absences as days of work 
for that purpose, a liberalization of that practice constitutes a wage 
mpriment requiring Board approval. 

t has been the position of the National War Labor Board that 
overtime or premium payments which are required by the provisions 
of a Federal statute or Executive order do not require the approval 
of the National War Labor Board under the wage-stabilization 
Program, notwithstanding the fact that such overtime or premium 
payment may represent a change in an employer’s practice from that 
«isting prior to October 3, 1942.4 For this reason the payment of 





‘Section 1 of Title VI of Executive Order 9250 | ee “Nothing in this order shall be construed as 
the present operation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the National Labor Relations Act, the 
Walsh- ealey Act, the Davis-Bacon Act, or the adjustment procedure of the Railway Labor Act.” 
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double time required by Executive Order 9240 for work performed 
on the seventh day of work in the regularly scheduled workweek dogs 
not require Board approval. Since, however, Executive Order 9249 
does not require, but merely permits, the payment of time and a half 
for work on the sixth day of work in the regularly scheduled work. 
week, originally such payments could not have been instituted with. 
out Board approval. On May 27, 1943, the National War Labor 
Board adopted a resolution to the effect that where, prior to October 
1, 1942, a premium or extra rate was regularly paid for Saturday 
work, as such, either because of a collective agreement or because 
of prior custom or practice, time and a half, but no more, may be 
paid for work on the sixth day of work in a regularly scheduled work. 
week without the approval of the Board. Where an employer who 
paid premium wages for work on Saturday, as such, converts to the 
sixth-day practice, Board approval is not required for the adoption 
of the practices approved by the Secretary relating to counting ab- 
sences as days worked, since obviously no wage increase results. 


Holidays 


When work is performed on the six designated holidays, time and 
a half, but no more, must be paid. The six designated holidays are 
New Year’s Day, Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thenkerivien Day, 
Christmas Day, and either Memorial Day or one other such holiday 
of greater local importance. Premium pay is not permitted under 
Executive Order 9240 for work on any other holiday as such. The 
order does not prohibit the payment of straight time for holidays on 
which no work is performed. 

As the provision in Executive Order 9240 with regard to holiday 
pay is mandatory, compliance with the order does not constitute a 
wage or salary adjustment requiring Board approval under the wage- 
stabilization program. Since the order contains no mandatory re 
quirement with regard to pay for holidays on which no work is per- 
formed, all such adjustments in an employer’s practice since October 3, 
1942, do require Board approval. Approval is granted only if such 
pay is in accord with the prevailing practice in the industry and area. 


Joint Committee on Executive Order 9240 


The Secretary of Labor has ruled that Executive Order 9240 & 
hibits premium pay for work on Saturday, Sunday, or particular days 
as such, but does not prohibit the payment or limit the amount of 
extra compensation for work on those days for other reasons (such as 
onerous work, emergency work, perfect attendance, irregular work 
schedule) or extra compensation which is really an integral part of 
the agreed wages for the job. 
The issuance of Executive Order 9240 was followed by many apple 
cations filed by employers and labor unions with the National War 
Labor Board for permission to increase wage rates to compensate 
employees for the loss in earnings resulting from the operation of 
order, especially in those cases in which employees regularly work 
= Saturdays or Sundays and received premium pay for work on those 
ays. 
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These requests came under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Labor 
(under Executive Order 9240), and the National War Labor Board 
(under Executive Order 9250). To handle these joint problems, 
therefore, a Joint Committee made up of a representative of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board and a representative of the Secretary of 
Labor was appointed on January 26, 1943.° 

It became the duty of this Committee to study the cases coming 
before the Board, involving Executive Order 9240, and to make a 
report and recommendation in each case to the National War Labor 
Board or its agents. All applications, whether before the Regional 
War Labor Boards or the National War Labor Board, for the approval 
of wage or salary adjustments under Executive Order 9240, are 
submitted to this Joint Committee. The Joint Committee makes a 
report and recommendation to the National Board in all such cases.° 


Adjustment to Compensate for Loss of Premium Pay 


As already stated, Executive Order 9240 does not prohibit the 
restoration of the amount of premium pay lost in cases in which the 
premium pay constituted an integral part of the agreed wages for the 
job and was not, therefore, merely extra compensation for work on 
certain days as such.’ The National War Labor Board therefore has, 
in such cases, adopted the policy of granting adjustments, upon the 
recommendation of the Joint Committee, to compensate employees 
for the loss in total earnings resulting from the automatic operation 
of the order. A large majority of the cases before the Committee— 
and the ones that presented the difficult problems—were these cases 
involving premium pay which allegedly constituted an integral part 
of the agreed wages for the job. When the Board restores the loss, 
it is generally in the form of a bonus as a percentage of the weekly 
earnings of the employees, rather than as an increase in their base 
rates. This policy was established in order to prevent the unstabiliz- 
ing of industry-wide rates and to facilitate readjustments after the war. 

An analysis of all cases presented to the Joint Committee and 
decided by the National War Labor Board indicates that certain 





‘Robert T. Amis, Special Assistant to the Secretary of Labor, is the representative of the Secretary of 
Labor on the Joint Committee on Executive Order 9240; I. Robert Feinberg, Assistant General Counsel of 
the National War Labor Board, is the representative of the Board. 

* The functions of the Joint Committee also included that of reviewing al! cases before the Board or its 
agents involving an interpretation of Executive Order 9240. Since the Committee has in its reports to date 
covered almost al] phases of the order, this latter function has recently been discontinued. The Committee 
continues to act in an advisory capacity on questions of interpretation. 

Section 802.9 of Rules of Procedure of the National War Labor Board adopted November 26 and 27, 1943, 
and amended June 7, 1944, provides as follows: 

Section 802.9 Functions of Joint Committee.—(a) It shall be the duty of this Committee, pres to any 
decision thereon, to review and to make recommendations to the Board for the disposition of all applications 
and dispute cases arising out of a request for a wage or salary adjustment to compensate employees for a 
ep aan by the operation of Executive Order 9240, as amended. All such cases shall be decided 
by the B . Applications for the approval of voluntary adjustments of this type shall be forwarded by 
the: Board t by which they are received to the Joint Committee, after the necessary information in 
connection therewith has been obtained. When such an issue is involved in a dispute case pending before 
anagent of the Board, the entire file in the case shall, after receipt of the panel or hearing officer’s report, 
and thecomments of the parties, be forwarded by the agent to the Joint Committee, which shall present the 
issue to the Board, with its recommendation, for disposition. When involved in cases pending before the 

. Such issue shall be subraitted to the Joint Committee for a recommendation prior to final disposition 
thereof by the Board. Action by the Board or its agent on other issues in the case need not, in the discre- 
of the Board or its agent, be withheld pending action on this issue. 

(b) It shall also be the duty of the Joint Committee to render assistance and advice to the Board and its 

ts in the determination of questions involving the application or interpretation of Executive Order 

, a amended. Ths Committee may require a Board agent to submit to it for review any case involving 
ite application or interpretation of the Executive Order, and may, in its discretion, should it decide the 
case an issue of national importance, transfer the case to the Board for disposition. 

' This discussion applies as well to cases in which the employer paid more than time and a half for work 
on the six designated holidays or paid premium pay on holidays other than the six designated holidays. 
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elements must be present before a bonus will be approved to restore 
a loss which constituted an integral part of the agreed wages for an 
employee’s job. These elements are (1) actual loss of premium 
pay, (2) a regular work schedule requiring Saturday or Sunday work 
and (3) the intent of the parties that the premium pay constitutes 
an integral part of the agreed wages. 


BONUS TO COMPENSATE FOR AN ACTUAL LOSS OF PREMIUM PAY 


There must be a showing that the employees involved in the case 
“actually suffered a loss’*® from the operation of Executive Order 
9240, and that the requested bonus is no more than the actual amount 
of the loss suffered by each employee. The loss may not be averaged 
among all employees, as in the case of the “Little Steel’ formula. An 
adjustment in an average amount covering both those employees who 
have suffered a loss and those who have not, or those who suffered in 
varying amounts, will not be approved by the Board.’ In the case 
of the Hermitage Portland Cement Co. (No. 4—3038), the Board denied 
an adjustment on the ground that the parties may not average the 
loss over the entire plant, and that to do so would be granting a wage 
increase to those employees in jobs which had not regularly received 
the premium pay. 

Furthermore, the Board has held that there must be a showing 
that the Joss of premium pay suffered by the employees resulted from 
the automatic operation of Executive Order 9240, and not from 
other causes, such as the operation of a State law requiring that 
employees must have 1 day off in every 7,° a change of operating 
schedule reducivg the number of days,’® or hours," worked per week, 
or a change in the interpretation of Executive Order 9240 by the 
Secretary of Labor.” 


REGULAR WORK SCHEDULE REQUIRING SATURDAY OR SUNDAY WORK 


There must be a showing that “the day for which a premium rate 
had been paid prior to October 1, 1942, constituted part of the regular 
work schedule of the employee and did not represent work beyond and 
in addition to his regular schedule.” * 

“The frequency of Sunday or holiday work caused by a step-up in 
production alone is an insufficient basis for regarding the premium 
pay for such work an integral part of the take-home.” * In the 
Hercules Powder Co. case (No. 2—5503), the Board refused to approve 
a requested bonus because it found that the number of Sundays 
worked by employees varied among the departments and among 
individuals in the same department. No employees were regularly, 
scheduled to work on Sunday, but over a period of time, they averaged 
a certain amount of Sunday work. In the Remington Arms Co. Ine. 
case (No. 13-336), the Board said that the mere fact that a shift 
schedule requiring regular Sunday work was in effect did not warrant 
the granting of a compensatory bonus if it appeared that the payment 


* American Oil Co. (Case No. 111-215-C). See also Scott Paper Co. (Case No. 3-1305). 

* Van Norman Machine Tool Co. (Case No. 111-1183-D). 

1° Phoenix Iron Co. (Case No. 3-3050). 

" Curtiss-Wright Co. (Case No. 2688-D). : - 

12 Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. (Case No. 184), and Bristol Brass Corporation, (Case No. 1-5117). 

18 American Oil Co. (Case No. 111-215-C). See also Billings & Spencer Co. (Case No. 1-2710), Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corporation (Case No. 111-3372-D), Brown Co. (Case No. 111-3407-D), and National 
Gypsum Co. (Case No. 2- ). 
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of premium pay for work on Sunday to these shift workers was merely 
acontinuation of a practice which had been instituted in normal times 
when Sunday work was unusual." 


INTENT OF THE PARTIES 


There must be a showing that the employer and the employees had 
intended that the premium pay constitute an integral part of the agreed 
wages for the job. 

he criteria used by the Board to determine the intent of the parties 
falls into approximately eleven categories. 


Comparison of Base Rates of Pay in the Same Plant 


In cases in which the base rate of pay for an occupation on a regular 
schedule, which does not include premium days, is the same as the 
base rate for the same occupation on an irregular schedule, which 
does include premium days, the Board generally considers such 
premium pay to be one for work on certain days as such and, therefore, 
not an integral part of the agreed wages for the job. 

In the A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. case (No. 1-918), the Board 
found that the premium pay for Sunday work did not constitute an 
integral part of the agreed wages for the job, since the 17 employees - 
who regularly worked on Sunday were paid the same hourly rate as 
other employees in the same classification who did not work on 
Sunday. In the Metal and Thermit Corporation case (No. 2—20843), 
the Board refused to approve the requested adjustment because it 
found that no distinction was made between the basic rate for main- 
tenance men who worked on Sunday and maintenance men who did 
not work on Sunday; and it appeared that the premium rate for 
Sunday was instituted as compensation for the undesirability and 
inconvenience of working on that day. In the DeLaval Steam 
Turbine Co. case (No. 3—1962), the requested bonus for those on the 
irregular work schedule which required work on Sundays was denied 
because the employees on both the rgular and the irregular schedules 
received the same basic hourly rate of pay.” 

On the other hand, premium pay received by those working Satur- 
day or Sunday is usually considered to be an integral part of the 
agreed wages for the job when it is shown that the employees received 
a lower hourly rate than employees performing the same duties, but 
not working on Sundays.”® Similarly, in the Monsanto Chemical Co. 
case (No. 4120), the Board granted a bonus to employees on the 
irregular work schedule, which required work on six Sundays out of 
every eight, because they received lower base rates than those on the 
onler day schedule, and prior to Executive Order 9240 the earn‘ngs 
of the two groups were equalized by the Sunday overtime rates 


Comparison of Company Policy in Other Departments or Plants 


In certain cases, the established policy of the company in other 
departments or plants was found by the Board to be significant. In 
denying the premium in the case of the Celanese Corporation of 
America (No. 13-149), the Board noted that the contract with the 
union provided for premium pay for work on Saturdays and Sundays 





"See also R. C. A. Manufacturing Co. (Case No. 2-1038). 
4 See also Waterbury Clock Co. (Case No. 111-515-D). 
" Westfield Manufacturing Co. (Case No. 1-1911). 
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but not for employees on continuous operations, including watchmen 
and tour men. The Board concluded, therefore, that it was not the 
original intent of the parties to have premium pay considered as part 
of the wage structure of employees regularly required to work on 
week ends. In the case of Western Electric Co., Inc. (No. 13-228) 
the Board approved the bonus for employees on the 5-1 work schedule 
because it found that it was the company policy to pay a 10-percent 
bonus for ‘7-day coverage” jobs (that is, jobs that did not operate 
on a normal Monday-to-Friday schedule), that the collective-bargain. 
ing negotiations indicated the 5-i work schedule was considered 
“7-day coverage” job and that the premium pay for work on Satur. 
days and Sundays was adopted for this 5-1 schedule upon its installa- 
tion as a substitute for the 10-percent bonus. 


Comparison of Weekly Take-Home Pay With That in Plants on Regular Work Schedule 


If the premium pay for week-end work results in total take-home 
earnings equal to the earnings of employees performing the same 
work in other shops where no premium is paid, the Board has con- 
sidered this fact as an indication that the premium pay was an inte 
gral part of the agreed wages for the job. In the case of Refined 
Syrups & Sugars, Inc. (No. 2—23536), the Board approved a bonus for 
stationary engineers because the rates were set at a figure to equalize 
the take-home pay of the company’s employees with that of employees 
in the same classification in other establishments. 


Establishment of Premium Pay to Maintain Existing Take-Home Earnings 


The Board has approved the restoration of the amount of the 
premium lost if it was established to maintain the take-home pay after 
a change in work schedules at the plant. In the case of Hartford 
Special Machinery Co. (No. 1-1237), the plant worked a 7-day, 
56-hour week. Following a ruling of the State Labor Department, 
the workweek was reduced to 6 days. At that time the company 
established a schedule of 56 hours in 6 days for the employees in ques- 
tion, to prevent any loss in take-home pay. On the basis of these 
facts the Board approved the payment of the requested bonus. In 
the case of Cone Automatic Machine Co., Inc. (No. 4343), the Board 
approved the bonus because it found that the weekly pay for the new 
schedule, which included double time for Sunday, amounted to 
approximately the same sum as had been received by the employees 
for a basic week on the old schedule.” 


Maintenance of Existing Intraplant Relationships 


The Board attempts to remedy intraplant inequalities resulting 
from the operation of the Executive Order 9240. In the case of 
American Hide & Leather Co. (No. 1-841), two employees in the 
tanning room had been on a Sunday-through-Friday-noon weekly 
schedule for 5 years and had received double time for Sunday work. 
Sunday work in the case of these employees was a necessary part of 
the operations of the plant. The company showed that the elimina- 
tion of double time for Sunday work in the case of these two workers 
had created an intraplant inequity, and the Board approved 
payment of a weekly bonus to these employees to compensate them 
for this loss. 


1 See also Willamette Hyster Co. (Case No. 13-198). 
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Union Acceptance of Premium Pay in Lieu of Established Rate 


The Board has approved the bonus in cases in which the union 
had permitted the employer with an irregular work schedule, which 
required Saturday or Sunday work at premium rate, to pay a lower 
hourly base rate than that paid by other union shops on a regular 
work schedule. In the case of Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc. (No. 
§-1004), the Board approved a bonus, where the facts indicated that 
the union had accepted a lower hourly rate than that paid in other 
plants to engineers who did not work on Sunday. 


Union Acceptance of Premium Pay in Lieu of Higher Base Rate 


If the union has accepted premium pay for week-end work in lieu 
of an increase in base rates, the Board considers this fact as an indi- 
cation that the premium pay was intended to be an integral part 
of the agreed wages for the job. In the case of the Diehl Mfg. Co. 
(No. BWA-61), the Board approved the requested bonus on the 
finding that at the time of the installation of the irregular work 
schedule negotiations were held with the union, during which the 
wion agreed to accept the premium rate in lieu of an additional 
wage increase. This fact, together with the fact that payment of 
the premium rate and the operation of the irregular shift had been 
in cftect for a considerable period of time, justified the conclusion 
that the premium wages constituted part of the agreed compensation 
for the job. In the Harshaw Chemical Co. case (No. 5-4034), the 
Board approved the bonus because it found that it had been the 
policy of the company to pay 5 cents per hour premium for all hours 
worked on the shifts in question, which continued until July 1, 1942, 
when the agreement was amended to eliminate the 5-cent premium 
and to substitute in lieu thereof payment of time and a half for all 
Saturday and Sunday work. 


Simultaneous Institution of Work Schedule and Premium Pay 


If the work schedule involving Saturday or Sunday work and the 
premium pay for work on those days were instituted at the same time, 
the Board will consider this fact as an indication that the premium 
pay constituted an integral part of the agreed wages for the job. In 
the case of the Fellows Gear Shaper Co. (No. 4086), the Board 
granted the requested bonus where the 6-2 schedule was instituted 
in March 1942, and coincidentally with the introduction of this shift, 
Sunday double time was adopted. The board granted a bonus to the 
employees of the Western Cartridge Co. (case No. 111-1434) because 
it found that at the time the schedule was introduced the company 
commenced paying time and a half for work on Sundays as such. In 
the case of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (No. 5-10257), the Board 
_— a bonus to the employees on continuous shifts because it 
lound that at the same time that these shifts were first put into effect, 
in 1939, a provision was inserted in the contract between the company 
and the union requiring time and a half for all Sunday work." 





4 Bee ~ National Mortar & Supply Co. (Case No. 5-5735), and Atlantic Manufacturing Co. (Case 


No, 
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Collective-Bargaining Negotiations 


The Board gives a great deal of weight to the intent of the employers 
and employees as shown in the collective-bargaining negotiations 
which resulted in the payment of extra compensation for work on 
specific days. One such important consideration is the indication 
that during collective-bargaining negotiations the total take-home 
pay, including premium pay, was considered in fixing the rate for 
the job. In the case of Savage-Arms Corporation (No. 2-1672), the 
Board approved the requested bonus because the parties submitted 
sufficient information to indicate that the total take-home earnings, 
including the premium pay, were considered during the collective. 
bargaining negotiations. In the Willamette Hyster Co. case (No, 
13-198), the Board approved a bonus because convincing evidence 
was submitted indicating that the take-home pay for the job was 
considered in the bargaining negotiations. In the case of General 
Mills, Inc. (No. 13-231), the Board granted the requested bonus be- 
cause it found among other things that the total take-home pay, in- 
cluding premium for week ends, had been considered by the manage- 
ment in negotiations for the purpose of fixing wage rates.’ In the 
case of the Flintkote Co. (No. 2—10752) the Board denied the bonus 
because both the company and the union stated that the total take 
home pay including premium pay for week-end work had never been a 
consideration entering into the determination of hourly wage rates.” 
In the case of Remington Arms Co., Inc. (No. 13-336), the Board 
denied the bonus because the parties expressly stated that the re- 
quested bonus would be discontinued if the irregular work schedules 
were discontinued, thus indicating that the premium pay for Sunday 
work was merely extra pay for Sunday work as such. 


Execution of Union Contract With Knowledge of Pre-Existing Premium-Pay Arrangement 


The execution of the collective-bargaining agreement after the work 
schedule requiring week-end work with premium pay had been in 
effect has been considered by the Board as an indication that the 
premium pay constituted an integral part of the agreed wages for the 
particular jobs. In the case of York Safe & Lock Co. (No. 111-BWA- 
43), the Board granted the bonus because among other things the 
collective-bargaining agreement was executed after the schedules 
which required week-end work were in effect.” In the case of West- 
inghouse Electric Elevator Co. (No. 2-5077), the Board decided that 
the parties had regarded the premium pay for week-end work as an 
integral part of total take-home pay because the provision for pre- 
mium pay was included in the collective-bargaining agreement while 
the irregular work schedule was in operation. 

In the case of Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation (No. 5-3433), the 
Board approved the bonus because the workers on the irregular shift 
had been receiving premium pay since 1938, and several collective 
agreements had been negotiated and signed during this period. In the 
General Mills, Inc., case (No. 13-231), the Board approved the 
bonus because the schedules had been in effect prior to 1937, and the 
company had paid premium pay for week-end work since its first 
collective agreement in 1937. The inference was drawn, therefore, 

1® See also American Steel Foundries (Case No. 111-2048-D), Stackpole Carbon Co. (Case No. 3-7207) and 
Corning Glass Works (Case No. 3-799). 


2° See also Hercules Powder Co. (Case No.2-680-D). 
21 See also New Britain Machine Co. (Case No. BWA-76). 
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that the premium pay was taken into consideration in fixing the rate 
for the job.” 


Comparison of Existing Union Contract With Preceding Contracts in Plant 


Sometimes the Board has been able to determine the intent of the 
parties by comparing the terms of the existing collective-bargaining 
ement with those of the preceding agreements. In the case of 
Vanadium Corporation of America (No. 2796—D) the Board approved 
the bonus because it found that, although the collective agreement of 
November 1940 provided that employees or the shift involved were 
not to receive premium pay for work on Sunday, the contract of 
November 1941 was amended to require such premium pay, thus 
indicating that it was the intent of the parties to consider this premium 
pay as part of the agreed compensation for shift workers. 


Shift Bonus 


In cases in which the premium pay for Saturday and Sunday work 
did not in a strict sense constitute an integral part of the agreed wages 
for the type of work performed, but represented a reasonable and an 
established shift differential between the earnings of workers on the 
regular shift and of those on the irregular shift which included week- 
end work, the Board has recognized the existing shift differential and 

rmitted it to be restored in the form ofa bonus. In the case of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manuafcturing Co. (No. 2—13-366), the work- 
ers on the irregular 7-1 shift (7 days on, followed by a day off), which 
included Saturday and Sunday work, received the same base pay as 
those on the regular shift. The premium pay for Saturday and Sunday 
work, therefore, did not constitute an integral part of the wages for the 
particular type of work. The facts indicated, however, that prior to 
the issuance of Executive Order 9240 the company recognized the 
premium pay for week-end work as a shift differential based on the 
personal inconvenience suffered by these employees in working 7 con- 
secutive days and rotating their day of rest. The Board, therefore, 
authorized the bonus to restore this established shift differential.” 


OPOCOOE 


Recent Decisions of Interest to Labor” 
Labor Relations and Industrial Disputes 


APPLICABILITY of constitutional privilege against self-incrim- 
ination to union records.—A Pennsylvania grand jury issued a subpena 
for the production of the records of Local No. 542 of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers. The union’s officer refused to produce 
the records, claiming the constitutional privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation. The Supreme Court, in United States v. White,” rejected this 


5 ote also Stackpole Carbon Co. (Case No. 3-7207), and Speer Carbon Co. (Case No. 3-13951). 

Also see Taylor Forge & Pipe Co. (Case No. 6-8386) and General Steel Castings Corporation (Cases 
Nos. 6-16199 and 6-15200). 

* Prepared in the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. The cases covered in this article represent 
aselection of the significant decisions believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect 
all recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law nor to indicate the effect of par- 
ticular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary results may be reached based upon local statutory pro- 

ms, the existence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 
—— Sup. Ct. (June 12, 1944), reversing —— Fed. (2d) —— (C.C.A.), discussed in Monthly Labor 
Review, November 1943 (p. 969). 
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claim, holding that he could not make it on behalf of the union because 
the privilege against self-incrimination is purely personal and cap. 
not be availed of by an organization, and that he could not make it on 
his own behalf because the privilege is confined to the private records of 
the individual claiming it. The Court wascareful tostate, however, that 
it was expressing no opinion on the broader question whether labor 
unions would be considered legal entities, separate from their members, 
like corporations and certain unincorporated associations, for other 
purposes. 

Employers’ freedom of speech and the Wagner Act.—In the case of 
Budd Mfg. Co.v. National Labor Relations Board,” previously discussed 
in the Monthly Labor Review,” the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Third Circuit held that the expression of the company’s preference for 
an inside union did not constitute an interference with the employees’ 
right to organize under the National Labor Relations Act. 

The Budd case has been widely publicized as establishing that the 
employer’s right to express his preference for a particular union is 
unqualifiedly protected by the free-speech guaranty of the first amend- 
ment. Any such inference has been dispelled, however, by a subse- 
quent decision of the same court in the case of National Labor Relations 
Board v. M. E. Blatt Co.” 

During proceedings by the Board for reinstatement of employees 
who were discriminatorily discharged because of membership in or 
activity on behalf of the union, the Blatt Co. repeatedly posted 
notices advising its employees that it was not necessary for them to 
join or to pay dues to any organization in order to continue in the 
company’s employ. The Board found that the text of the notices 
“* * * in unambiguous terms called upon the employees to con- 
tinue to deal directly with the respondent in the future, as they had 
for 25 years in the past, without the intervention of labor organiza- 
tions, and clearly implied that such intervention would constitute the 
antithesis of a relationship based upon mutual consideration and co- 
operation between the respondent and its employees. Issued at a 
time when the union was seeking to organize the employees, the ne- 
tice constituted a campaign appeal by the respondent directed toward 
defeating the efforts of the union.’”’ The Board concluded that the 
employer’s emphasis in the notice upon direct dealing and the con- 
tinuation of a past “happy relationship” in which the employees 
had been represented by no labor organization nullified the company’s 
position of theoretical recognition of the right of its employees to 
organize. The court upheld the Board’s findings on this point. It 
held that the guaranty of freedom of speech contained in the first 
amendment to the Constitution does not guarantee the employer an 
immunity from the legal consequences of his verbal acts. In this 
case, these verbal acts, when considered in the context of the em- 
a, entire conduct, constituted a deliberate and forceful effort 

y the employer to discourage its employees from membership and 
activity in the union. The court disagreed with the statement of the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals in the American Tube Bending Co. 
case *° that the decision of the Supreme Court in National Labor Rela- 

% —— Fed. (2d) —— (May 12, 1944). 

® Monthly Labor Review, July 1944 (p. 126). 

% New York Times, May 14, 1944 (p. 1, col. 2). 


2” —— Fed (2d) —— (June 9, 1944). 
%® National Labor Belations Board v. American Tube Bending Co., 134 Fed. (2d) 993, certiorari denied, 32 


U. 8. 768. 
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fions Board v. Virginia Electric & Power Co. guarantees the employer 
absolute freedom to express his views in regard to the employees’ 
glection of a bargaining agency. 

A substantially similar decision was rendered by the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals in Elastic Stop Nut Corporation v. National Laber 
Relation: Board.** At a time when the company’s employees were 
divided for and against an unaffiliated organization, the company’s 
foreman indirectly, but clearly, expressed his preference for an unaffili- 
ated organization. Thereafter, although much of the organization of 
an unaffiliated union was taking place in the plant during working 
hours, the company took no steps to rebut the natural tendency of the 
employees to presume therefrom that the company favored the for- 
mation of an unaffiliated labor organization. In fact, the company 
assisted the organization of the unaffiliated union by permitting post- 
ing of notices and collection of dues on its premises. The company 
daimed that the foreman’s remarks were protected by the free-speech 

aranty of the first amendment. The court rejected this claim, 

Giding that, although an expression of opinion may be protected 
when such utterances do not constitute coercion under the act, speech 
that amounts (in connection with other circumstances) to coercion 
within the meaning of the act is not protected. The court stated that 
the question whether the particular remarks, in the light of the entire 
conduct of the company, amounted to coercion, was a_question of fact 
to be determined by the Board. 

Refusal to abide by terms of union contract as unfair labor practice.— 
In In re Carroll Transfer Co.,> the employer refused to bargain with 
the union, by repudiating a closed-shop provision in the union con- 
tract and by failing to answer the union’s request that a disagreement 
regarding the closed-shop provision be submitted to arbitration as 
provided in the contract. The employer entered into individual hir- 
ing contracts and in effect negotiated with nonunion members concern- 
ing terms of employment.* The Board held that the employer’s 
duty to bargain collectively with a duly chosen representative of the 
workers did not end with the signing of the contract and that the em- 
ployer’s action in this case constituted a refusal to bargain and hence 
an unfair labor practice. 

It has been pointed out that this decision"has’the’effect of providing 
an indirect method of enforcement of union contracts. 

Consent election agreement held a private contract—In Sun Ship 
Employees Assn. v. Industrial Union of Marine & Shipbuilding Workers 
of America, Local No. 2,** the company consented to the holding of an 
employees’ election by the National Labor Relations Board. The 
election was held and the Regional Director of the Board found that 
the C. I. O. union received 24 votes more than the majority required 
by the terms of the agreement for a consent election. The company 

allenged this finding on the ground of fraud. The Federal District 

Court and the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 

Circuit refused to entertain jurisdiction over the matter, on the ground 
u : 

Bia? Fed. ea) Ht GMay 11040. Labor Review, December 1943 (p. 1196). 
» {tis well established shen Gomeicies with individual employees, rather than a duly designated collec- 

(Feb. ans p ——— By the act. J.J. Case v. National Labor Relations Board, —— Sup. Ct. —— 

. in Monthly Labor Review, April 1944 (p. 788). 


* See 14 Labor Relations Rept., No. 16. supplement, p. 4. 
"—— A. (2d) —(C. P. Pa.) (May 16, 1944). 
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that the agreement for the consent election was a private contract of 
arbitration and no Federal question was involved. The compan 
thereupon brought an action in the State court which held that it had 
the jurisdiction to consider the matter and, if the company’s allega- 
tions are sustained, to set aside the election. 

Court review of War Labor Board orders.—A group of employer 
brought a suit to annul and enjoin a directive order of the National 
War Labor Board, on the ground (among others) that the order yio. 
lated the applicable statutes and Executive orders of the President, 
The Board moved to dismiss the action on the ground that its order 
could not be reviewed by a court. The Board’s position was upheld 
by both the lower court and the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia in Employers Group of Motor Freight Carriers, 
Ine. v. National War Labor Board.” After examining the legislative 
history of the War Labor Disputes Act of June 25, 1943, the court 
concluded that Congress positively intended that the Board’s order 
should not be reviewed. Provisions for enforcement and review of 
the Board’s orders in the courts had been considered and then re. 
jected by Congress after the chairman of the Board, in a letter tos 
member of the Conference Committee of the Senate and the House, 
had opposed the adoption of any provision for enforcement or review, 
The Court of Appeals pointed out that the Board’s order was merely 
advisory and that any action which might be taken by the President 
in taking over the companies would not depend upon any action of 
the War Labor Board. 

Prior to this decision of the Court of Appeals, Justice Goldsborough 
of the District Court had refused to dismiss a similar action against 
the Board brought by Montgomery Ward.* After the decision of 
the higher court in the Freight Carriers case, the Government was 
granted a rehearing on its motion to dismiss the Montgomery Ward 
suit. Justice Goldsborough reaffirmed the prior ruling,” however, 
on the ground that a court of equity has the power to restrain arbi- 
trary and capricious conduct of an administrative body, in wartime 
as well as in peacetime, and will not summarily refuse its aid where 
such conduct is alieged. The court expressed its belief that this 
conclusion was not affected by the language of the Freight Carries 
opinion.** 

State regulation of labor unions.—Ruling on the constitutionality 
of the sweeping provisions of the 1943 Alabama Bradford Act regulat- 
ing labor unions,” the Alabama Supreme Court, in Alabama State 
Federation of Labor v. McAdory," held three of the act’s provisions 
invalid, while upholding the remainder of the act. The court held 
the following provisions invalid: 

1. A provision forbidding strikes not approved by secret ballot 
by a majority of workers in the plant. The court held that this 
provision imposed an unreasonable restraint upon the right of & 
minority group to engage in an otherwise lawful strike. ; 

2. A provision barring secondary boycotts. Under this section, 
the refusal of a worker to handle nonunion material was made 4 


37 —— Fed. Supp. —— (June 2, 1944). 

i ——. Fed. Supp. ——. 

#9 —— Fed. Supp. —. ; 

%= Since this article was prepared, Justice Goldsborough’s decision in the Montgomery Ward case has 
been reversed by the Court of Appeals, —— Fed. (24) —— (App. D. C., July —, 1944). 


4° Discussed in Monthly Labor Review, October 1943 (p. 778). 
41 ——. §. E. (2d) —— (May 25, 1944). 
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misdemeanor, with permissible heavy penalties. The court held 
that a labor union could refuse to permit its members to work on 
material produced or transported by nonunion labor, as long as this 
action was not directed against a particular individual, and that, in 
any case, any restraint imposed on the right of an individual worker 
fo refuse to work under those circumstances would be a violation of 
his civil rights guaranteed to him by the fourteenth amendment. 

3. A prohibition against political contributions by labor organiza- 
tions and by employer groups. This provision was declared invalid 
on the ground that the inclusion of a provision directed against 
employer groups in a law regulating labor unions violated the Alabama 
Constitution, which requires that every law have only one subject. 

The court upheld (a) a requirement that labor unions file with the 
State cy statements and copies of their constitutions and 
bylaws; (6) a provision making it unlawful for any labor union or 
other party to require work permits as a condition of employment; 
and (c) a section providing that supervisory employees may not 
belong to a union which accepts other types of employees into mem- 
bership. 

The court rejected the argument that the various provisions of 
the statute were so interrelated that the striking out of some of the 
provisions called for the invalidation of the entire act. It likewise 
rejected the contention that the act was repugnant to the National 
Labor Relations Act. Two of the six justices hearing the case dis- 
sented on the ground that the entire law was unconstitutional. 

The provision of the Wisconsin Employment Peace Act, making 
itan unfair labor practice for an employer “‘to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization,” * recently discussed in the 
Monthly Labor Review,“ was again the subject of judicial considera- 
tion in United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Implement Workers 
of America, Local 283, v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board.“ 
n that case, the company and the union entered into a maintenance- 
of-membership contract providing that nonmembers, as a condition 
of employment, should either join the union or obtain work permits 
from the union upon payment of one and one-half times the union 
dues. The Wisconsin Employment Relations Board found that the 
making of this contract and the discharge of employees for not being 
members of the union or not having a work permit constituted an 
unfair labor practice under the Wisconsin Employment Relations Act, 
because it discriminated “in regard to hiring and tenure of employ- 
ment” and thereby encouraged membership in the union in contra- 
vention of the statute. After comparing the State Labor Relations 
Act with the Wagner Act, the court found that the two acts were not 
in conflict and, consequently, that the State statute was constitu- 
tional and that the State Board had jurisdiction over the matter 
unless and until the Federal Board assumes jurisdiction of the par- 
ticular controversy. The court held that the holding of an election 
and the certification of a bargaining agent by the National Labor 
Relations Board did not amount to such an assumption of jurisdic- 
tion by the Federal Board. The court further upheld the State 
® Section 111.06 (1) (c) provides that it shall be an unfair labor practice to encourage or discourage mem- 


ip in any labor union, except that an em ployer shall not be prohibited from entering into a closed-shop 
contract if three-fourths of the ag ag vote for the contract. 









© See Monthly Labor Review, May 1944 (p. 1023), discussing International Brotherhood of Paper Makers, 
Local No. 66 v. Wisconsin 1. % tT Relations Board, —— N. W. (2d) —— (Feb. 24, 1944). 
M4 N. W. (2d) 872 (Sup. Ct. Wis.) (June 6, 1944). 
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board’s conclusion .that™the contract resulted in a discrimination 
against nonunion members and, consequently, encouraged member. 
ship - the union in violation of the State law. Three justices dig. 
sented. 

In the case of In re Eppinger & Russell Co.* the employers refused 
to bargain with the union certified by the Board, on the ground that 
the union representative had not sbedned a license required by g 
Florida statute.“ The Board held that failure to obtain such 
license was not a sufficient excuse for the employer’s refusal to bap. 
gain as required by a paramount Federal law. 


Wage and Hour Law 


Validity of Administrator’s definition of ‘“‘area of production.”— 
Section 13 (a) (10) of the Fair Labor Standards Act exempts from the 
overtime provisions of the act employees engaged in certain types 
of processing of agricultural commodities “within the area of pro- 
duction (as defined by the Administrator).” By a 5-4 decision the 
United States Supreme Court, in Addison v. Holly Hill Fruit Prod. 
ucts,” agreed with the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cireuit 
that the Administrator’s definition of “area of production” was 
invalid because it included a limitation on the number of employees 
in the processing establishment.“ The majority of the Court said 
that there was nothing in the statute or in the legislative history to 
indicate that Congress, in using the phrase “area of production,” 
meant to convey “any idea other than that which area usually con- 
veys,” and concluded that the Administrator’s authority was limited 
“to designating territorial bounds,” and did not “allow the Ad- 
ministrator to discriminate between smaller and bigger establish- 
ments within the zone of agricultural production.’”’ The Court con- 
ceded that the problem “involved complicated economic factors,” 
and that the Administrator ‘‘may properly weigh and synthesize all 
such factors,”’ but ruled that he could do “no more’’; having drawn 
the ‘geographic bounds” he cannot draw a distinction between estab- 
lishments within those bounds ‘‘based on the number of employees.” 

The majority recognized the broad scope of economic factors which 
may properly be considered by the Administrator. For example, at 
one point in the opinion it is said that “(Congress gave the Admin- 
istrator appropriate discretion to assess all the factors relevant to the 
subject matter, that is, the fixing of minimum wages and maximum 
hours.” At another point, the opinion says that Congress “gave the 
Administrator ample power, in defining the area, to take due account 
of the appropriate economic factors in drawing the geographical lines.” 
These statements appear broad enough to include the size factor and 
the minority so interprets them. Mr. Justice Rutledge, speaking for 
the dissenting justices, construes the majority opinion as authorizing 
the Administrator to take into account all economic factors, including 
size, provided he does “not state them in his definition.” According 
to the dissenters, the problem is one of “mere formulation”’—* 
Administrator must state his results only in surveyor’s terms”; he 

414 N. L. R. B. 491 (June 7, 1944). 
This statute was discussed in Monthly Labor Review, October 1943 (p. 778). 
#320 U. S. 725 (June 5, 1944) 


“ For instance, one of the definitions involved in this case provided, among others, that the number of 
employees in the establishment must not exceed 7 for the exemption to apply. 
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cannot “directly and purposively * * * draw the line between the 
wne of farming and the zine of industry. This must be done only 
indirectly, in an awkward, roundabout way.” 

The dissenting justices thought that the definition was valid. 
They found that Congress intended by this exemption to draw a line 
“between farm workers, who are excluded from, and industrial labor 
which is within,” the coverage of the act, and that size was not an 
irrelevant factor in distinguishing between groups which may do 
essentially the same work in different ways, “one the farming way, 
the other the industrial one.”’ The dissenting opinion also referred 
to the legislative history to demonstrate that it was the congressional 
intent to limit the scope of the exemption to small plants, pointing 
out that although various views were expressed by the legislators, 
“all revolved around the question of size,” and that this sentiment 
could be taken as the Administrator’s “guiding light.’’ The con- 
dusion of the dissent was that ‘area of production” as used in the 
section 13 (a) (10) exemption “means an exemption limited to 

ns * * * within a production region, but selected from all 

30 situated by an exercise of the administrative judgment in accord- 
ance with the statute’s prime objects and chief limitations, among 
which necessarily is the size of the plant.”’ 

Although holding the definition invalid, the Supreme Court refused 
to accept the contention of the employer and the conclusion of the 
Court of Appeals that the right to exemption should be determined by 
the remaining valid portions of the definition. It held that the duty 
of defining rested with the Administrator and that the Court could not 
assume that he would adopt the definition which would result if the 
numerical provision were deleted. Likewise rejected was the con- 
tention of the employees that the absence of a valid definition resulted 
in their being within the coverage of the act. The opinion concluded 
that it was the congressional intent to exempt some, but not all, of the 
employees engaged in the particular industry, and that to adopt 
the employees’ contention would nullify the congressional purpose. 
The majority of the Court held, therefore, that the proper disposition 
of the case under the circumstances was to return it to the district 
court pending the adoption by the Administrator, “with all deliberate 
speed,” of a new and valid definition, which should then be applied 
retroactively. 

Administrator’s power to prohibit home work.—On August 21, 1943, 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division issued a wage order 
establishing a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour in the embroidery 
industry, and prohibiting industrial home work in that industry except 
by geen who have obtained special home-work certificates issuable 
under certain conditions. This home-work prohibition was inserted 
in the order pursuant to section 8 (f) of the act, which authorizes the 
Administrator to include in wage orders issued pursuant to section 8 
“such terms and conditions as the Administrator finds necessary to 
carry out the purposes of such orders, to prevent the circumvention or 
evasion thereof, and to safeguard the minimum wage rates established 
therein.” The issuance of the order was preceded by extensive public 
hearings on the question of the appropriate minimum and on the 

uestion whether home-work prohibition was necessary to safeguard 

e enforcement of the minimum wage; and the order was accompanied 
by detailed findings and opinion of the Administrator. The Admin- 
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istrator found, among other things, that experience under the Fajr 
Labor Standards Act and the wage orders issued pursuant to it has 
demonstrated that the practice of distributing work to employees jp 
their homes results in “wholesale violation of the minimum-wage and 
record-keeping requirements of the act and regulations” and furnishes 
“a ready means of circumventing or evading the minimum-wage 
order’; that the problem would not be solved by further regulation of 
record-keeping practices or governmental establishment of piece rates 
or any other means short of eliminating industrial home work; that. 
besides resulting in underpayments to the home workers themselves, 
industrial home work creates a competitive disadvantage to employers 
of factory labor, thereby undermining the wage structure throughout 
the industry and thwarting the purposes of the order and the act; and 
that experience in comparable industries and conditions in the em. 
broidery industry indicate that the transfer of work from home to 
factory can be accomplished without hardship to employees or their 
employers. 

Several home workers and employers of home workers in the 
embroidery industry filed petitions under section 10 (a) of the act 
challenging the validity of the order. In Gutseppi v. Walling,” the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit upheld 
the validity of the order prohibiting industrial home work, on the 
ground that the issuance of this order was within the authority 
contained in section 8 (f) of the act. The court examined carefully 
the legislative history of the act and found nothing therein to support 
the petitioners’ contention that Congress did not intend to delegate 
such a sweeping authority to the Administrator. The court likewise 
rejected the argument that prohibition of home work violates due 
process of law or constitutes improper delegation of legislative power 
by Congress to the Administrator in violation of the Constitution. 

Under section 8 (e) of the act, all wage orders (except in unusual 
circumstances) will expire in October 1945, when a universal 40-cent 
minimum automatically will go into effect under section 6 (a) (3) of 
the act. The act contains a provision authorizing the Administrator 
to annex “terms and conditions” to “orders” issued under section 8, 
but no such power is expressly given to him as to wage rates auto- 
matically established under section 6 when no wage order is operative. 
While Judge Frank, in his opinion, expressly declined to pass upon 
the question of the Administrator’s authority to prohibit home work 
in order to enforce the “statutory’’ minimum wages, Judge Learned 
Hand, in his concurring opinion, expressed his belief that such au- 
thority is clearly implied from the legislative history of the statute. 
Judge Swan dissented on the ground that prohibition of home work, 
whether in connection with wage orders or statutory minimum wages, 
is not authorized by the act. 

Inapplicability of “‘seamen”’ exemption to dredgemen.—In Walling v. 
McWilliams Dredging Co.,° the United States District Court m 
Illinois upheld the Administrator’s contention that dredgemen are 
not within the exemption of ‘‘seamen’”’ from the Fair Labor Standards 
Act contained in section 13 (a) (3) and are, therefore, covered by the 
act. The court stressed the fact that the Fair Labor Standards Act 
is a remedial statute which should be liberally construed and the 
exemptions from which should be applied strictly. 


4° 7 Wage-Hour Rept. 703i(June 27, 1944). 
7 Wage-Hour Rept. 7624(N. D. Ill.) (June 19, 1944). 
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Labor Laws and Decisions 


War Labor Board Decisions 


In the case of In re California Metal Trades Association,” the union 
had refused to comply with the Board’s order directing it to rescind 
a union ban on overtime work. As a penalty designed to enforce the 
Board’s order, the Board issued an additional order barring any 
renewal contract or any retroactive wage adjustments until the 
wion lifts its ban on overtime work. 

In Jn re Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation,™ the union 
in the Tucson, Ariz., plant demanded joint participation with the 
company in the determination of merit increases and promotions. 
The Board rejected this demand, although it required the company 
to notify the union of the management’s determinations as to such 
increases and promotiens. The Board rejected the argument that 
uilateral determination of these matters by the company was pro- 
hibited by the National Labor Relations Act. It stated that that 
act merely prohibited bargaining between the company and individ- 
ual employees when such bargaining constituted evasion of collective 
bargaining with a duly designated union over rates of pay. The 
Board was of the opinion that, where rate ranges have been estab- 
lished through regular collective-bargaining procedures, the decisions 
under the Wagner Act do not go so far as to require joint bargaining 
over all merit increases and promotions within the framework of the 
rates thus established. 

In the V. O. Milling Co. case,® in which the union lost its majority 
because of the employer’s unfair labor practices, the Regional Board 
recommended the standard maintenance-of-membership clause, with- 
out the usual ‘‘escape”’ provision, retroactive to the date when proof 
of the company’s unfair labor practices was first submitted in a formal 
hearing before a National Labor Relations Board trial examiner. 

In Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corporation,** the union contract, con- 
taining the standard maintenance-of-membership clause, came up for 
renewal. The Regional Board noted that almost 30 percent of the 
employees were delinquent in dues but that the union had not pressed 
its right under the contract to have the employees discharged. The 
wion contended that the employees were purposely delinquent in 
order to provoke their discharge, with the result that, under man- 
power rules, they would be eligible to secure higher-paying jobs 
dsewhere. The union stated that it was reluctant to force the dis- 
charge of employees because of the effect on production.” In order 
to meet this situation, the Board ordered that the maintenance-of- 
membership contract be renewed with an escape clause, but that no 
employee who was a union member under the old contract be allowed 
to resign under the new escape clause until he had paid up the back 
dues; and that a compulsory check-off of dues be written into the 
contract in order to prevent the interruption of critical war pro- 
duction. 

In In re Nebraska Defense Corporation,® the Regional Board directed 
the company to pay its employees for the 30-minute lunch period 
because of the company cael and restrictive discipline prevailing 
during the lunch period. The Regional Board rejected the argument 


"16 W. L. R. 158 (June 4, 1944). 


£16 W. L. R. 159 (June 8, 1944). 

516 W. L. R. 462 (Regional Board —, June 1944). 

“15 W. L. R. 291 (Regional Board I, February 28, 1944). 
"16 W. L. R. 210 (Regional Board VII, May 25, 1944). 
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that it had no authority to order pay for time not actually worked 
pointing to the hundreds of decisions of the National Board and 
Regional Boards either approving or ordering pay for vacations 
holidays not worked, call-in time, rest periods, lunch periods, trayg 
time, ete. 


Who are “employees” under Wagner Act and Social Security Ag 


In In re Western & Southern Life Ins. Co.,* The National Labor 
Relations Board, relying in part on the recent Supreme Court case 
of National Labor Relations Board v. Hearst Publications, Inc.,™ held 
that life-insurance collectors and salesmen who were designated 
“agents” and “trustees” by the company were employees within the 
meaning of the National Labor Relations Act. 

In a recent decision under the Social Security Act, members of a 
traveling orchestra in which the leader personally plays an instry. 
ment were held to be employees of the innkeeper and covered by 
the act.® 

#14 N.L. R. B. 448 (May 25, 1944). 


# Discussed in Monthly Labor Review, July 1944 (p. —). 
& Nell v. Department af Labor, —— N. E. (2d) —— (Super. Ct. Ill.) (May 20, 1944). 
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Discharged Soldiers 
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Federal Aid for Veterans: “G. I. Bill of Rights” 


THE readjustment in civilian life of returning veterans of the present 
war is the aim of recent Federal legislation. Public Law 346, approved 
June 22, 1944, makes provision for the education of servicemen, for 
loans for the purchase of homes, farms, and business property, for em- 

Joyment placement service, and for readjustment allowances for 
eer members of the armed forces who are unemployed.' 

Education.—A duly qualified veteran who desires further education 
is to begin the course of study not later than 2 years after either the 
date of his discharge or the termination of the present war, whichever 
is later. No education or training is to be afforded beyond 7 years 
after the termination of the present war. Furthermore, the law 
states that any such person who was not over 25 years of age at the 
time he entered the service “shall be deemed to have had his education 
or training impeded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered with.” 

Eligible persons are entitled to education or training, or a refresher 
or retraining course, at an approved educational or training institu- 
tion. After a maximum of 1 year of such activity, and upon satis- 
factory completion of an education or training course, the individual 
isentitled to additional education or training for a period not to exceed 
the time he was in active service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
before the termination of the war. Inno event may the total period of 
education or training exceed 4 years. 

Expenses for this education or training are to be defrayed by the 
Government. Thus, for each veteran so enrolled, academic expenses, 
not to exceed $500 for an ordinary school year, are to be paid by the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. While the veteran is enrolled and 
is pursuing a course, he is to be paid a monthly subsistence allowance 
of $50 if single or of $75 per month if he has a dependent or dependents. 

Loans.—Government guaranty of loans to veterans for the purchase 
or construction of homes, farms, and business property is authorized. 
If aloan “appears practicable” to the Administrator, he is to guarantee 
the payment of an amount not exceeding $2,000 for each eligible 
veteran who applies. These loans are to bear not more than 4 percent 
interest per annum and are to mature in not more than 20 years. 

Assistance in obtaining work.—To aid veterans in securing employ- 
ment, the act states that “there shall be an effective job counseling 
and employment placement service for veterans * * * to provide 
for them the maximum of job opportunity in the field of gainful 
employment.” For this purpose, the law created a Veterans’ Place- 
ment Service Board to cooperate with and assist the U. S. Employment 





' Public Law 346, 78th Cong., 2d sess., approved June 22, 1944, 
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Service. This Board is to consist of the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs (Chairman), the Director of the National Selective Service 
System, and the Administrator of the Federal Security Agency, or 
whoever may have the responsibility of administering the functions of 
the U.S. Employment Service. The Board is to determine all matters 
of policy relating to the administration of the veterans’ division of the 
Employment Service. 

Unemployment benefits —The law likewise provides for former mem- 
bers of the armed forces who are unemployed. Eligible veterans who 
are not employed may receive a readjustment allowance not exceeding 
$20 per week for not more than 52 weeks of unemployment. However 
a claimant will be disqualified from receiving an allowance if— 

(1) He leaves suitable work voluntarily, without good cause, or is 
suspended or discharged for misconduct in the course of employment; 

(2) He, without good cause, fails to apply for suitable work to which 
he has been referred by a public employment office, or to accept suita- 
ble work when offered him; or 

(3) He, without good cause, does not attend an available free train- 
ing course as required by regulations issued pursuant to the provisions 
of this title. 

A claimant will also be disqualified from receiving an allowance for 
any week in which he was unemployed through a stoppage of work 
which was the result of alabor dispute. However, this disqualification 
does not apply if it is shown that— 

(1) He is not participating in or directly interested in the labor dis- 
pute which causes the stoppage of work; and 

(2) He does not belong to a grade or class of workers of which, 
immediately before the commencement of the stoppage, there were 
members employed at the premises at which the stoppage occurs, any 
of whom are participating in or directly interested in the dispute. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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Basic Wage Rates in Private Shipyards, June 1943 ' 


Summary 


MASS production, made possible by the demand for large numbers of 
ships, has not only changed the method of building vessels and the 
duties of the various crafts but has also enabled shipyards to utilize 
inexperienced workers profitably. Nevertheless, durmg June 1943, 
over 50 percent of the wage earners in the shipbuilding industry were 
dassified as skilled craftsmen. 

As expected of an industry in which the various production areas 
have dissimilar historical backgrounds and in which collective-bar- 
gaining agreements are concluded with different national unions, each 
area has evolved an employment structure peculiar to its own needs. 
The greatest variation in such structure exists between the two 
largest shipbuilding areas, the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. The 
occupations most vital to the shipbuilding industry are, however, 
found in substantially all areas. These are, in order of their numerical 
importance in June 1943, welders, shipfitters, machinists, pipefitters, 
dectricians, carpenters, laborers, burners, painters, and sheet-metal 
workers. 

The establishment of the rate of $1.20 an hour for first-class crafts- 

men by the Zone Stabilization Agreements has resulted in a greater 
concentration of employees at this rate than at any other. This is 
true of yards in all regions regardless of stabilization status, size, or 
type of construction. Since no other rates were established by 
these agreements, rate concentrations for other classes of employees 
vary considerably among the regions. On the Pacific Coast, labor 
and management have negotiated a master contract which supple- 
ments the Stabilization Agreements, to the extent of establishing 
rates for the most important groups of employees, such as first-class 
craftsmen, trainees, helpers, and laborers. 
_ Despite the lack of uniformity, the average base rate for employees 
in all regions in yards covered and not covered by Stabilization 
Agreements varied by only 2.7 cents, covered yards reporting $1.066, 
and those not covered $1.039 per hour. The size of covered yards 
seems to influence the average base rate reported. With the exception 
of yards employing over 25,000 workers, there was a steady decrease 
in base rate as the size of yard increased. Yards employing fewer 
than 100 wage earners reported an average base rate of $1.223; the 
lowest rate ($1.053) was shown for yards with 10,000 to 24,999 wage 
earners, 


c— 
‘Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment by A. A. Belman. 
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Except on the Pacific Coast, where a repair differential of 11.6 per. 
cent had been established for repair yards, the rate structure in yards 
engaged only in repair work did not differ materially from that jp 
yards engaged in both new construction and repair. The former 
showed an average base rate of $1.025 and the latter of $1.067 pe 
hour. On the Pacific Coast the average base rate in repair yards was 
$1.233, as compared with $1.149 in yards constructing new ships or 
building as well as repairing ships. 

Little uniformity between the regions existed as to the average 
base rate reported for specific occupations or for classes within ap 
occupation. First-class patternmakers in covered yards were the 
highest-paid employees, receiving $1.396, while bolters received the 
lowest rate, $0.985. The same relative positions on the rate scale 
were held by “other classes’ of mechanics in these occupations, 
patternmakers receiving $1.111 and bolters $0.938 an hour. Angle. 
smiths’ helpers were the highest-paid ($0.958) group of helpers, and 
erectors’ helpers received the lowest hourly rate ($0.749). 

Since June 1943 various changes have occurred in the shipbuilding 
industry that have affected wage-rate distribution. In addition to 
new rates established in individual cases by the Shipbuilding Com- 
mission of the War Labor Board and regional revisions brought about 
through the efforts of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee of 
the War Production Board, a thorough study of wage-rate inequalities 
by the Shipbuilding Commission has resulted in the tentative estab- 
lishment of a schedule of uniform rates for specified occupations and 
classes of workers on the Atlantic Coast. Twenty-six occupations 
were defined as skilled, and rates of $1.20, $1.12, and $1.04 per hour 
were established for the first three classes of skilled workers. Rates 
scheduled for helpers and laborers were assigned on an area basis 
within the Atlantic Coast region. 


Scope and Method of Survey 


A series of administrative orders, issued on June 8 and 9, 1943, by 
the Joint Committee on Wage Stabilization ? within the shipbuilding 
industry required all ship and boat yards holding contracts with any 
of the three procurement agencies to submit occupational wage-rate 
schedules for the week ending June 18, 1943. The orders provided 
specifically for the submission of schedules in the form of lists with 
supervisory employees,’ premium men,‘ and productive wage earners 
reported separately and grouped according to primary occupational 
designation, grade or class of work, and the base rate of pay with the 
total number of employees at each rate. Schedules for administrative, 
clerical, and technical employees were not required. Basic data for 
the present report were obtained from copies of the wage-rate 
schedules which were transmitted to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
by the procurement agencies.® 


* Composed of representatives of the “‘procurement agencies,” i. e., the Navy and War Departments and 
the Maritime Commission. i 

3 Defined as “employees with any supervisory function whatsoever (including snappers, pushers, and 
all types of working leaders).” i : 

‘ Defined as “‘rnechanics who work at their trades and who, by reason of exceptional skill and special 
qualifications, receive a basic wage rate in excess of $1.20 per hour.” 

+ For recent surveys of straight-time earnings in private shipyards, see Monthly Labor Review, August 
1943 (pp. 315-336) and January 1944 (pp. 140-157). These earlier surveys of earnings reflected the influence, 
of incentive payments in addition to the basic wage rates as covered by the present article. 
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The 387 reporting boat and ship yards represented approximately 
71 percent of all yards with F meme contracts in continental United 
States in June 1943. Approximately 95 percent of the Pacific and 
Inland yards with Federal contracts were represented; Great Lakes, 
Atlantic Coast, and Gulf Coast yards followed with 72 percent, 65 

ent, and 41 percent, respectively.* The actual number of wage 
earners reported for June 1943 was as follows: 








Covered Not covered 
Total yards yards 

CS ea 1, 146, 402 1, 030, 671 115, 731 
Atlantic ‘Coast... .........- 467, 683 441, 663 26, 020 
ee See Lo oe. 8 130, 571 120, 702 9, 869 
SE ee 452, 797 433, 147 19, 650 
er 50, 800 35, 159 15, 641 
ie TS. SE ES 2 ae Saeaela 44, 551 


The reporting yards employed 1,146,000 wage earners, or 92 
percent of the total in all private shipyards at the time. With the 
exception of a few yards in the Gulf Coast region, all yards with more 
than 1,000 wage earners submitted occupational wage-rate schedules. 
Although a fairly large number of the very small yards did not submit 
schedules, their total employment was insignificant. 

Schedules were received from 319 yards engaged in new construction 
or both new construction and repair and from 68 yards engaged in 
repair work only. These schedules represented approximately 80 
percent of all new-construction yards and 65 percent of the repair yards 
in the United States. 

The term “wage rate’’ as used in this article refers to the first-shift 
hourly base rate of pay and does not include premiums for overtime 
or shift bonuses, nor additional compensation under piece-work or 
production-bonus systems. 

All employees receiving weekly, monthly, or annual salaries were 
eliminated, since there was no means of converting such rates to com- 
parable hourly rates. This group, numbering slightly over 14,000 
workers, or 1.2 percent of all reported wage earners, was composed 
primarily of supervisory employees but also included some 1,700 
— and smaller numbers of plant-protection firemen and stock- 
eepers. 

In the following tabulations and discussion, employees in specified 
eecupations are classified according to grade or class of work. For 
purposes of uniformity, premium men are combined with first-class 
craftsmen. Furthermore, since there is little or no standardization 
among the lower grades of mechanics, these, together with groups 
called improvers and handymen, are grouped under the general 
category “craftsmen, other classes.”” ‘Leadermen” include all work- 
ing leaders such as “snappers” and “pushers,” as well as “leaders” 
and “leading men,’’ and are listed together with foremen and super- 
intendents under the title “supervisors.’”*® Helpers have been classi- 
fied separately, while learners and beginners have been combined 
with apprentices. 
$ 
sable in he Zone Gtabiteation Agreeionts Oy fie Suipbulding Stabiication, Commies. ‘The 
; Pee L — which launch into the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

@ueuien of a —— and some Gulf Coast apprentices were also included in this category. For further 
: rganization, see p. 


389. 
yards use the term “leader” to designate a working supervisor and the term “leading man” as a 
higher classification, equivalent to foreman. Where this was true the latter class was tabulated with 
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Regional Variations in Employment Structure 


Under normal conditions steel-vessel construction has been 
“custom building” job. However, the wartime necessity of pr. 
ducing more ships in less time than ever before resulted in the intro. 
duction of mass-production methods which have been utilized with 
great success in the construction of the smaller combat vessels and 
most noncombatant ships.’ In the rapid expansion of the shipbuild- 
ing industry, highly skilled jobs have been divided into their com. 
ponent processes and the labor force has been diluted through the 
introduction of large numbers of partially skilled workers and the 
use of inexperienced women in jobs traditionally held by experienced 
men. 

Anticipating the manpower and labor problems which would 
inevitably follow rapid expansion of the industry, the Federal Govern. 
ment sought to mitigate these difficulties through the establishment 
of the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee in 1940. The Com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of the procurement agencies, 
labor, and management, was then a part of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. It is now included within the War Produe- 
tion Board, with a member of the Board as its chairman. Since its 
inception the Stabilization Committee has devoted itself primarily 
to the task of decreasing labor-management differences and thereby 
increasing the time devoted to the actual construction of ships. ; 

The chief stabilization device of the Shipbuilding Committee is 
the voluntary zone agreement. For purposes of such agreements 
the yards have been grouped into the Atlantic, Pacific, Gulf, and Great 
Lakes zones. The Committee does not operate in the Inland region. 
Yards employing approximately 90 percent of all wage earners have 
subscribed to the standards established by the Zone Stabilization 
Agreements, under which like conditions govern all signatories within 
a zone. The term “covered yards” as used in this discussion refers 
to shipyards that have been certified by the Shipbuilding Stabiliza- 
tion Committee of the War Production Board as subscribing to the 
standards established by the Zone Stabilization Agreements. 

The Stabilization Agreements, recent War Labor Board decisions, 
and the changing labor patterns in the shipyards, in conjunction 
with increased unionization, have made for greater standardization 
in occupational wages in the shipbuilding industry. Nevertheless, 
basic differences among the several sections of the country remain. 
These result in part from historical development and in part from 
differences in the agreement provisions of the major unions on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. The greater percentage of new “war 
yards” on the Pacific Coast, many of which are in especially tight 
labor-market areas, also helps to account for the regional differences. 
Most Atlantic Coast yards were in operation before the war, and the 
new yards in this region are operated primarily by old-line manage 
ment; as a result, the basic labor structure existing before the war has 
been carried over to the new yards. Furthermore, in general the 
Atlantic Coast has not experienced as considerable a labor —_ 
nor have the shipbuilding areas there had to compete as vigorously 
with other major war industries, such as aircraft. 

* Mass-production methods were also utilized to some extent during World War I at the Hog ues 


Plant, Philadelphia, Pa. See The Shipbuilding Industry, by Roy W. Kelly and Frederick 
(Boston. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918) pp. 96-99. 
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Craftsmen composed well over 50 percent of the labor force in each 
of the five areas studied—over 60 percent on the Pacific Coast. There 
yas also a relatively high percentage of helpers in each region, ranging 
fom 12 percent in Inland yards to 20 percent on the Great Lakes. 
4s indicated in table 1, the greatest deviation from the average was 
shown on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. Pacific Coast yards em- 
ployed the highest percentage of first-class craftsmen (48.7 percent) 
| supervisors (9.3 percent) and the lowest percentage of other 
dasses of craftsmen, laborers, and apprentices. Atlantic Coast yards, 
on the other hand, showed the lowest percentage of first-class crafts- 
men (19.8 percent). 


Taste 1.—Percentage Distribution of Shipyard Workers, by Class of Workers and 
Region, June 1943 





All Atlantic Gulf | Pacific | Great | 








Class of workers regions Coast | Coast Coast Lakes | Inland 
| 

Craftsmen, first class! ..___. 33.7 19.8 32.3 48.7 | 31.1 32.7 
Craftsmen, other classes -- 23.3 33. 9 21.2 13.3 22.8 21.3 
Helpers......-.------ 16.1 16.3 13.9 16. 4 | 19.6 12.4 
Laborers.......-..-- — 5.1 5.4 9.2 | 3.2 | 5.1 9.4 
Apprentices and learners.__- - 4.9 | 7.5 | 11.8 4] 5.4 | 4.1 
Supervisors— === -- === 7.2 | 5.3 | 5.8 | 9.3 | 7.5 | 9.3 
Other workers ?_- 9.7 | 11.8 | 5.8 | 8.7 | 8.5 | 10.8 

All classes 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 





‘Includes premium men. — , ; 
? Covers occupations considered as semiskilled and those not directly responsible for production work; 
ie. guards, truck drivers, crane followers, and rivet heaters. 


As was previously indicated, these variations result not only from 
the relative youth of the Pacific Coast yards but also from differences 
in union agreements and the stringency of the labor market in this 
region. The American Federation of Labor has contracts with the 
majority of the Pacific Coast yards, which provide for one class of 
craftsmen and up to three classes of trainees, helpers, and laborers. 
In Atlantic Coast shipyards, where the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
ations and the East Coast Alliance of Shipyard Workers * pre- 
dominate, there are generally at least three classes of craftsmen, 
in addition to handymen, helpers, laborers, and apprentices." 

On the Gulf Coast, yards having contracts with the C. I. O. list 
oeupations similar to those on the Atlantic Coast, whereas the A. F. 
of L. contracts provide for one class of craftsmen, apprentices,’ 
helpers, and laborers. The occupational structures of Great Lakes 
yards are less uniform than those in the other regions though somewhat 
similar to those in Atlantic Coast yards. Individual Inland yards 
tend to follow the pattern predominating in the nearest adjacent 


on. 
"To obtain approximate uniformity in tabulating the wage schedules, 


it was necessary to consolidate craftsmen below first class into the 
general category of ‘craftsmen, other classes,” which includes second 
————— 


® A federation of independent unions. 

"Some yards interpose the classification “improver” or ‘‘semiskilled’”’ between the lowest grade of 
craftsman and the highest grade of handyman or helper. The classification ‘‘handyman” is used to desig- 
tates worker who has acquired sufficient skill in his trade to qualify for a rate higher than that paid a helper 

: is not prepared to assume the full responsibilities of a craftsman. 

Some of the contracts provide for various classes of apprentices. For example, one typical contract 
makes provision for helper apprentices, regular apne and special apprentices. The latter group 
Ssconcession to war conditions and employees in this group are not required to spend as much time between 
— to a higher grade of apprentice and finally to the grade of craftsmen as are the other types of 
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and third class craftsmen, improvers, semiskilled workers, and handy. 
men. As Pacific Coast trainees received approximately the same 
rates as these workers, they also were incorporated into the group, 
Apprentices on the Gulf Coast presented a more difficult problem, 
Some yards listed as many as 15 rates for them, ranging from $0.75 
to $1.10 an hour. Apprentices receiving rates on a level with thoge 
paid to craftsmen on other coasts were considered as equivalent to 
“craftsmen, other classes.”” Nevertheless, table 1 shows a substan. 
tially higher proportion of apprentices in yards on the Gulf Coast 
than in any other region. 

A complete picture of structural differences in the five regions 
involves not only the variations in the proportions employed at each 
grade level but also the differences in the relative numbers in each 
occupation. Table 2 shows the occupational distribution of ship. 
yard workers by region. Each occupation is composed of all grades 
or classes, from superintendent to helper. 
























































Tasie 2.—Percentage Distribution of Shipyard Workers, by Region and Occupation, oft 
June 1943 fewe 
Add 
, An | Atlantic! Gulf | Pacific | Great | nul 
Occupation regions | Coast | Coast Coast | Lakes | Inland rivel 
| | rive! 
it nc onapchibdaneotsndiededens 0.3 0.2 0.4 0.5 | 0.2) al 
TSE AO OO an -6 3 -2 | 5 3 to d 
EE dangeecsecenenevananenetene 2.3 | 1.6 3.5 2.8 | 6 a4 § num 
Bolter m 3 | -3 -l 2 | 1.4 Jl In 
Burner --.... SRST OE e 3.8 3.4 4.6 4.3 | 3.1 25 
EE naanelicinedich 6.1 5.2 6.2 7.4 5.6 a9 knov 
Chipper and caulker.....................-} 2.8 2.5 2.3 3.3 3.0 29 ) 
Coppersmith. ......- viddudesenphoesesusns } 7) 5 -5 -6 () () 
Crane follower..........- sEpbesogeemieenes .4 -4 -6 -5 .6 a cons 
Crane operator, over 20 toms.-..........-.-| eS oa .4 .6 8 4 Al 
Crane operator, 20 tons and under. __...._| .6 .4 .8 .6 a 4 
Ente a ciao dnecoocanaus NASR | 1.0 12 14 11 s 1 § duct 
0 EE ee 6.6 6.2 6.3 7.3 6.6 43 amo 
2 9 1.6 .6 | 22 13 px 
Fireman and firewatcher-_..........-.- a -6 .8 -3 -5 3 3 y 
| A A 1 2) @ Q) 2) @ ti 
i dhibdhisvheceutunaancescibeccecene .8 1.0 -2 -6 1.9 a or § 
a 5.5 5.7 9.8 3.5 5.6 109 . 
|... ———ae 4 4 L1 3 2 3 On t 
DD nianccccicuces .4 .3 -3 5 5 3 F 
Machinist. ........-- ware 8.1 9.0 7.8 7.1 10.0 68 ran 
tals TRO ae) al @ () @ 0) of 1 
NR ht ans ctamnaniinesse Rcagineiel 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 41 48 call 
Pattesmmoeker.............. jade ahiitihaniedit | ae on (0) (4) 1 ) 
Pipecoverer..........- shite teatabeniinbamec me bs a -5 .3 () 3 3 to t. 
ES bith idl aciniecine FEAe aN 7.2 7.1 8.1 7.2 &2 53 to or 
Plate-shop machine operator... ---.-- sani on 1.0 .4 4 1.0 10 : 
Regulator and plate hanger --------.....-- oF -6 on am 7 Jl ing. 
TT ts) duentemiabbeanscbonnvt AGS ees 2.8 3.3 2.3 2.9 1.1 9 Sines 
Se SEE 4 EE FOSS HOSE SPR | 4 6 B 3 | 3 1 meth 
Rivet heater... ........... OL RET Bi aa od wn (') a 1 ® 
Rivet holder. --------2-2-- 202222. -| 1 2] Q) ~* 31 3 17 lowe 
lt. <ipegngenanenssamecesers on oe (@) I . 
Sheet-metal worker 3.0 | 3.3 3.0 3.1 1.9 10 than 
Rit ke RR RNR ED 8 EY 11.0 | 9.0 13.0 12.7 10.3 8! TE craft 
| 
Stagebuilder_._..___- 6 | 5 3 | 8 a | 1 f repo. 
Tank scaler_._....... oni 5 4 9 6} 13 
Tool and die maker wv: eb 1 () () i) ee 
|, kt ET: sani 6 .4 5 8 | 5 / that 
Watchman and guard_....-.........---.-- 1.3 | 1.4 1.4 1.1 21) L5 
SE nec Macsesmnandcanary ya somate | 183 12.6 16.4 175| 138; 8H oG 
All others... ------.2.- PT St 9.4 13.2 4.3 62) 97) OR andi 
All occupations................-----| 1000 100.0) 100.0} = 100.0 100.0 ma Th 
! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
1No employees reported for this occupation. 
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Of the 40 occupations listed in table 2, 10 are outstanding because 
of the number of employees reported and the consistency of the 
rtions in all regions. It may be concluded from this that the 
dipbuilding industry is most dependent upon the following occupa- 
tions, listed in order of their numerical importance: Welders, ship- 
ftters, machinists, pipefitters, electricians, carpenters, laborers, 
burners, painters, and sheet-metal workers. 

Welders represent over 15 percent of all the wage earners in all 
rgions combined and are numerically the most important group in 
ach region. Differences in the types of vessels and methods of 

uction that predominate account for the range in the proportion 
gf welders employed. For example, Atlantic Coast yards have been 
wed for building naval vessels, in addition to their peacetime con- 
sruction of tankers, freight boats, and passenger liners. This com- 
bination of experience and available facilities has resulted in centraliz- 
ing on the Atlantic Coast the combat-vessel program. Since many 
of the parts of combat ships must be riveted, there are proportionately 
fewer welders on the Atlantic Coast than in any of the other regions. 
Added to this are two further considerations: (1) There are a greater 
pumber of repair yards in this region that must be used in the case of 
riveted vessels, and (2) some Atlantic Coast yards use a combination 
riveted and welded hull on Liberty ships. All of these factors tend 
to decrease the number of welders and, conversely, to increase the 
number of riveters. 

In the proportion of welders employed, West Coast yards, widel 
known for their all-welded construction of commercial vessels, ron A 
second only to the Inland yards, which are engaged primarily in the 
construction of small boats and landing craft. 

Among the most essential groups, in terms of efficient ship pro- 
duction, are the shipfitters, who are second in importance numerically 
among all occupations. Skilled shipfitters should be capable not 
oly of lining up and assembling the structural and nonstructural 
- of a vessel but also of welding and making templates and lay-outs 
or special forms that cannot be predetermined in the mold loft. 
On the Pacific Coast this occupational title includes over 5,000 San 
Francisco Bay ‘‘flangers.”” According to the chief naval architect 
of one of the larger yards in this area, the term “‘flanger’’ is specifi- 
cally differentiated from “flange turner.” The latter term applies 
to the worker who forms angles on plates, whereas the former applies 
to one who lines up parts on the platens or ways preparatory to weld- 
ing. Inland yards employed the smallest proportion of shipfitters. 
Since the smaller landing craft are produced by mass-production 
methods which require that most parts be interchangeable, this 
lower proportion of shipfitters is to be expected, as well as the higher- 

-average proportion of laborers. Furthermore, because these 
craft usually contain few or no structural parts of wood, Inland yards 
_— the lowest proportion of carpenters. 

addition to the 10 occupations listed above, there are several 

that are numerically important on a regional basis: Boilermakers 

on Gulf and Pacific Coasts; chippers and caulkers on Pacific Coast 
and Great Lakes; and riggers on Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 

The importance of these occupations results in part from purely 

practices as well as from the nature of the construction. For 
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example, the Atlantic and Pacific regions, in which more large vessels 
are being constructed, employ a greater number of riggers than do 
the regions specializing primarily in smaller vessels. This is due to 
the larger loads and the greater number of structural parts required 
for the building of combat, auxiliary combat, and larger commercia| 
vessels, as well as to the larger amount of rigging on the vessels 
themselves. 


Regional Variations in Wage-Rate Distributions 


Among other provisions, the Zone Stabilization Agreements pro. 
vide for the payment of $1.20 an hour to ‘“‘standard first-class skilled 
mechanics.” * Since most yards with over 1,000 employees ap 
parties to the Stabilization Agreements and are by virtue of their 
size the chief employers of shipyard labor, the yards that are not 
covered by such agreements and those employing small numbers of 
workers are compelled to pay comparable rates if they wish to obtain 
and hold employees. When these latter two groups are not situated 
in the immediate vicinity of a major shipbuilding center, there is 
less necessity for paying comparable rates. However, the willingness 
of workers to migrate to areas of high rates tends to increase rates 
even in isolated yards. Consequently, as table 3 shows, in yards 
both covered and not covered by the Stabilization Agreements about 
30 percent of all employees received the first-class rate. In addition 
to defining which occupations were to receive the first-class rate, labor 
and management on the Pacific Coast under the A. F. of L. master 
contract have negotiated uniform rates for laborers ($0.88), helpers 
($0.95), and trainees ($1.05, $1.10, and $1.15)" and for practically all 
other production occupations. 

Approximately 60 percent of all the wage earners were paid less, and 
10 percent received more, than the first-class mechanics’ rate. Although 
the proportions of employees at specific rates in both classes of yards 
were comparatively uniform at rates of over $1.20 an hour, there was 
some variance, especially on the Pacific Coast, where there were 
concentrations of employees at $1.30 to $1.35 and $1.35 to $1.40. 
This was caused primarily by the fact that a separate labor contract 
prevails in the San Francisco Bay area and northward to the Canadian 
boundary, providing for a premium of 11.6 percent in all yards engaged 
in repair and conversion. 

While approximately three-fifths of the shipyard wage earners in all 
regions combined were paid less than the rate of $1.20, on the Atlantic 
Coast the proportion was three-fourths, on the Great Lakes almost 
two-thirds, but on the Pacific Coast only about one-half. Less than 
10 percent of the wage earners in Pacific Coast yards received wage 
rates under $0.95, as compared with well over a third in the Great 
Lakes yards, two-fifths in Inland yards, and about 45 percent in yards 
on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. 

Actually, as a result of the A. F. of L. contract provisions, there 
were few employees on the Pacific Coast who received less than the 
lowest established rate ($0.88 for laborers) and there was a sub 
stantial group of employees at the rate paid to helpers ($0.95). In 
contrast, there was a concentration of employees in Gulf yards in the 


13 Identified as “‘standard skilled mechanics” in the Gulf and Pacific Coast agreements. 
4 See p. 404 for discussion of establishment of uniform rates in other regions. 
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y60-$0.65 range and a high proportion of workers paid between 
9.75 and $0.80, reflecting the large number of apprentices in that 





n. 
"The Atlantic Coast also had many workers paid less than $0.80 an 
hour, mostly in yards not covered by the Stabilization Agreements 
The largest groups below $1.20 were in covered yards, however, at 
the $0.80-$0.85, $0.85-$0.90, and $1.00-$1.15 levels, which were 
the respective prevailing rates for laborers, helpers, and craftsmen 
other than first class. 


Taste 3.—-Percentage Distribution of Shipyard Workers by Region, Stabilizations Status, 
and Rate of Pay, June 1943 





Pacific 
Coast 


Atlantic 


| 
All regions Gana Gulf Coast Great Lakes} ee 


: Status under Stabilization Agreements 
Basic rate group atus under Stabilization Agreement 


Not | coy. | NOt | Goy. | Not | Not 


Not * Not 7 

Cov- Cov- Cov- ov 
co cov- cov- cov- cov- cov- 
ered | cred | CFCd | ered | FC4 | ered | Ted | ered | Fd | ered | ered 
Under $0.50-_. () 0.5) @) 1.0; () 0.9) () (2) 0.5) 0.1 0.4 
9.8 and under $0.55 0.1 5 0.2 9 ©) 1.0 (@) | () (4) 1) 5 
9.55 and under $0.60 1 6 a 7) a1) 211 @ 1] @Ot] @ I .4| . 
9.60 and under $0.65 1.9 2.1 1.8 1.5) 9.2) 13.2) O11] @® | -8 1.8 1.0 
9065 and under $0.70 1.5 1.4 61.4) 3.3) 7.4 41) @ 0.1) 9 1. 0) .3 
$9.70 and under $0.75 1.1 3.5 2.1 9.4 .6, 2.0 -1} @) | 29 4.1; 1.8 
9.75 and under $0.80 2.8} 3.9) 25 3.1) 13.8] 102) () 3} 3.5) 3.1) 5.0 
$190 and under $0.85 7.5) 7.5 147) 56) 66) 23 -1} 1.1) 111] 5.9} 13.0 
#85 and under $0.90 7.2; 8.2) 11.8) 125) 48) 22) 3.2) 5.7) 62) 9.9) 7.6 
91.9 and under $0.95 5.0} 7.9) 7.9] 107) 3.7|/ 21) 20; 1.2} 92) 7.5) 10.6 
995 and under $1.00- 11.5) 7.4) 7.6) 8.6) 5&1) 3.6) 17.7) 166) 60) 29) 5.2 
$1.00 and under $1.05 5.5| 7.6} 10.3) 4.6; 29) 3.9] 1.2) 16) 7.8) 18.4| 9.1 
$05 and under $1.10 7.6) 4.2) 5.8) 9.2) 57) 3.4) 99 81) 7.1) 1.6) .6 
$1.10 and under $1.15 5.9| 4.3} 7.9] 39) 23) 14) 48) 18) 80 66 5.5 
$15 and under $1.20-- 1.8) - 23 .6 - £6 2S 8h 28 _ — 
30.2) 28.7; 16.5) 17.3) 31.4) 31.6) 44.0) 38.1) 26.8) 29.5) 30.3 
$1.21 and under $1.25 .4 . oe ie eee Be ek ee ee ek 
$1.5 and under $1.30 La 22 £6 te 6. Oe oe SS AS 8 ES 
$1.30 and under $1.35__ _- 2.9) 29) 1.5 9 8444 3.1) 40) 8.4) 3.0) 19) 20 
$1.35 and under $1.40 } 23) 3.2) 10) 24 -3] 1.3) 42) 62) 11) 29) 29 
$140 and under $1.45_. : wa a3 .4 oo & Le hs a . 
$1.45 and under $1.50 . 9) 9 .6 A .3} @ Le «3s -3) (4) 1.6 
$1.50 and over. __ ; [Ss 2h La a3 a a ae S35 a . & 
All rates... 100.0) 100.0} 100.0, 100.0) 100.0) 100.0! 100.0) 100.0 100.0} 100.0) 100.0 
Average base rate $1. 066 $1. 039) $1. 008 $0. 978'$0. 979/$0. 990! $1. 151 $1. 157 $1. 041/$1. 036 $1. 035 


| 
u u 





Less than a tenth of 1 percent 
?No employees reported in this range. 


Effect of Size of Yard on Wage-Rate Distribution 


As shown in table 4, among the covered yards (with the exception 
of yards employing 25,000 wage earners or more) the average base rates 
decreased as the size of the yard increased, but the rate of decrease 
was less with each successive size group. The yards with 25,000 or 
more wage earners showed an average base rate about the same as 
yards with 500 to 999 wage earners. 
Though yards not covered by Stabilization Agreements did not have 
idefinite rate pattern, it is significant that the larger the yard, the less 
was the difference in the average base rate and in the distribution of 
bs earners, by wage rate, between covered and uncovered yards. 
egardless of size, in all yards, covered and not covered, the heaviest 
concentration of employees occurred at $1.20 an hour. 
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TaBLe 4.— Percentage Distribution of Shipyard Workers, by Size of Yard, Stabilization 
Status, and Rate of Pay, June 1943 
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$1. 30 and under $1.35................} 29 29} 179] 34] 50 46} 84] 47 
$1. 35 and under $1. 40............... 2.3 | 3.2 | 5.0 | 4.7 | 2.6 2.2 | 2.0 7 
$1. 40 and under $1. 45..............-- 1.3 | 5 3.4 2 | 1.2 8] oh} 4 
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ame 
Under $0.50.............--..--- as 02! a2] @ @ | @ @ | @ 
$0.50 and under $0.55........... Na .6 1} (@) Mm | @& (2) () 
$0.55 and under $0.60.__.._..._..___-- 1 56] @) | 0.1 (?) (!) 
$0.60 and under $0.65 scat 3.6 5.1 11} O8| 27 0.4 a6 
$0.65 and under $0.70 2.1 1.3 9 2 | 2.0 1.6 LO 
$0.70 and under $0.75 1.9 2.3 -6 | 2.9 1.1 4.3 10 
$0.75 and under $0.80 2.3 | 3.5 4.2 4.1 3.6 2.9 13 
$0.80 and under $0.85... 5.6 | 7.9 | 9.8 11.0 7.4 7.1 74 
$0. 85 and under $0.90._.__- 7 7.5 | 7.0 6.6 7.1 7.6 12.3 7.0 
$0. 90 and under $0.95...__- a 4.4 3.3 | 4.9 9.6 | 5.3 11.9 50 
$0.95 and under $1.00-..__- } 8.7 91]; 132 4.6} 11.2 7.5 122 
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$1.35 and under $1.40__.._..___- age 1.5 2.4 1.7 3.7 2.2 | 3.9 30 
$1.40 and under $1.45______- belch 1.2 .6 .7 | .2 1.0} 6 23 
$1.45 and under $1.50_............ 8 | 9 10; @ 9] 1.9 L0 
$1.50 and over.............. ! 1.7 | 1.0 | 1.1 4 9 | 9] Li 
All rates_..._.. seccceeeeeee-| 100.0] 100.0] 100.0} 100.0] 100.0 | 100.0| Ime 
Average base rate. ........ a | $1.063 | $1,137} $1.059 | $1.037 | $1.053 | $1.043) $1.0 








! Less than a tenth of | percent. 
3 No employees reported in this range. 
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In covered yards with fewer than 100 employees the largest groups 
workers were receiving rates above $1.30 an hour and less than 30 
nt were paid rates below $1.20; however, as these yards accounted 
ess than 1 percent of the total employment, their rate distribution 
snot especially important. It should be observed that this group of 
stablishments is heavily weighted by small Pacific Coast repair yards 
ying a rate differential. Furthermore, the wage-rate schedules of 
such small yards frequently include employers acting in the capacity 
of working supervisors, a factor which also tends to increase the aver- 
age rate. The fact that covered yards with more than 1,000 wage 
amers employed 98 percent of all covered workers (or 88 percent of 
the total = tthe in the sample) and that yards with 10,000 or 
nore workers employed 72 percent of this covered total, indicates the 
rdatively smal] effect of the rates paid by yards with fewer than 100 
employees on the average for all reporting yards. 


Effect of Type of Operation on Wage-Rate Distribution 


During normal periods new-construction yards build vessels to in- 
dividual order and repair yards engage in the reconstruction of disabled 
yessels and in routine overhauling to keep ships in seaworthy condi- 
tion. The advent of war changed this situation. New-construction 
yards still build vessels under contract, but now a single contract may 
call for enough ships to keep a greatly expanded yard continuously 
busy. Gammierelal repair yards are now assigned the job of assisting 
in the maintenance of the battle fleet and reconstructing merchant 
vessels damaged by enemy action. 

Alarge number of yards engaged primarily in new construction also 
carry on repair work and in so doing may within the period of a week, 
or even a day, shift workers from one type of work to another. It was 
therefore deemed advisable in presenting data in table 5 to group these 
yards with those engaged solely in new construction. 

Employees doing comparable work on repair jobs are paid the same 
hourly base rate as those engaged in new construction except in yards 
located on the West Coast from San Francisco northward. The 
master labor agreement for repair work in this area provides that 
standard skilled mechanics be paid $1.34 (specifically an increase of 
1.6 percent over the new-construction base rate), and it allows for 
proportionate increases in the base rates of all other employees. 

he June 1943 occupational wage-rate schedules showed the average 
base rate in repair yards for all regions to be lower than that for new 
construction—$1.025 as contrasted with $1.067. 

On the Atlantic Coast, the first large concentration of employees 
was between $0.80 and under $0.85 an hour for both types of yards. 
Although repair yards showed a larger proportion of employees at 
$1.20 an hour and new construction yards reported comparatively 
more employees at rates over $1.50, there was a difference of only 
he of a cent ($0.007) in the average base rate of the two groups. 

On the Gulf Coast 5 out of every 10 employees working solely on 
lepair as against only 3 out of every 10 in new-construction yards 
Were reported at rates under $0.80. At the same time proportionately 
more wage earners in new-construction yards were receiving $1.20 an 
hour. Consequently, though both groups showed slightly more than 
5 percent of their workers receiving over $1.25 an hour, the average 
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base hourly rate was $0.074 an hour higher in new-construction yandg 
Despite this over-all difference, some individual repair yards on the 
Gulf Coast had higher average base rates than did some of the individ. 
ual construction yards in this region. 


Taser 5.—Percentage Distribution of Shipyard Workers, by Region, Type of Constrye 
tion, and Rate of Pay, June 1943 ats 
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$0. 55 and under $0. 60 1 .3) .2 2) 27 18 @® | @ | lO 2 
$0. 60 and under $0. 65 1.9 61.9) 20) £1 88 156) 0.1) @) | od 4} LO 
$0.65 and under $0. 70 1.4) 22) 47 5 6.3) 16.0) () | @) | 9 2 3 
$0.70 and under $0. 75 La ona} 628} 2 1 6] 23 -) @ | 33) Le us 
$0. 75 and under $0. 80 2.8} 4.8) 23) 40) 133) 15.8) ( () 3.4| 4.0) 56 
$0. 80 and under $0. 85 6.9) 14. 1 13.5; 18.8 6.7 1.7} -l] @® | 9.3) 14.7) Ie 
$0. 85 and under $0. 90 6.9) 12.4 11.1) 16. 4| 4.7 3. 4) 3.4) 0.3) 7.44 49 76 
$0. 90 and under $0. 95 5.4, 3.5) 87) 43) 37) 18 2.0) .2) 87 7.0) M6 
$0. 95 and under $1.00 | 11.6 5. 5} 8.0 5. 6] 5.3) 2.2 18. 0} 8. 2) 5.1) 25) 52 
$1.00 and under $1. 05 5.6 7 4| 10.0; 9.4 3.0 2. 8 1. 2) 8) 112) 62) g1 
$1.05 and under $1. 10 7.1) 83) 5.9) 7.0) 5.9) 12) 9:5) 211 5.6, 1.8 4 
$1. 10 and under $1. 15 |} 60) 31) 83 36 23) 14) 47] 18! 67.7] 36 gs 
$1. 15 and under $1. 2 La 61s 1.5; 2.3) -6) @) | 2.3) 1.1) 1.3 5 2 
$1. 20.. 31.0} 18.9} 16.0} 20.0} 32.2} 22.8) 44.8} 7.21 271) 421) 33 
$1. 21 and under $1. 25 ie 4 ® | @ 2 18 oe) eee 
$1. 25 and undef $1. 30 ee 1) 7] 54) 20) 31) La) 24 oe 
$1. 30 and under $1. 35 2.4 8. 8} 1.2 2. 5] 4.44 3.7 2.9) 465. 5| 2.65 5&2 20 
$1. 35 and under $1. 40 2.5} 1.0) 11} 1.2) 3) 4 4. 4| . 5 17] Lil 29 
$1.40 and under $1. 45 1. 3} 5 1.1 4) 3 1.0} 1.9 . 9} an 8 a 
$1. 45 and under $1. 50 1.0) . 6 6 .4] 3} @ | 1.5) 2.7} 3) (3) 16 
$1. 50 and over___. 1.3 9 1.6 - 2] i .2 1.6) 4.7 7 8 2 
All rates , 100.0) 100.0; 100.0! 100.0} 100.0; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0; 100.0) 100.0; 1000 
Average base rate $1. 067, $1. 025) $1. 008 $1.001| $0. 986) $0. 912) $1. 148 $1. - $1. 039/$1. 074) $1.035 





! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
* No employees reported in this range. 


The distribution of employees in Pacific Coast yards is influenced 
by the existence of specific labor agreements for both types of yards and 
the provision for a repair differential. Because of this, construction 
yards listed cumulative percentages of 23.7, 86.2, and 90.6 of their 
employees at rates under $1, at $1.20 and less, and under $1.35, while 
repair yards listed 8.7, 40.7, and 91.2 percent of their employees at 
these same rates. Largely because of the repair differential, there 
was a difference of $0.085 an hour in the average base rate for the two 
classes of yards in this region, with repair yards averaging $1.233 
and yards on new construction or new construction and repair $1.148. 

Yards on the Great Lakes followed a pattern of their own. The 
repair yards in this region listed proportionately more employees at 
the first large concentration for both groups ($0.80 and under $0.85) 
and a considerably greater percentage at $1.20 an hour. Nevertheless, 
there were only about three points difference between the peceeaa 
of wage earners in repair yards and in construction yards paid at the 
rate of $1.20 or less, and the two types of yards listed practically the 
same proportion of wage earners at rates of $1.35 and over. As on 
Pacific Coast, however, repair yards in this region showed a bigher 
average base rate, though the difference in this case was only $0.03 
an hour. There were no Inland yards engaged solely in repair. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 


Occupational Variation in Wage Rates 


Twenty-four of the 31 occupations for which first-class workers are 
listed in table 6 received rates closely approximating the $1.20 (from 
$1,190 to $1.220) established by zone standards. The average base 
rate in covered yards for first-class mechanics ranged from $0.985 for 
holters, considered a semiskilled occupation, to $1.396 for pattern- 
makers, who are among the most highly skilled of shipyard workers. 
In yards not covered by Stabilization Agreements, the lowest rate 
was again received by bolters ($1.003), while loftsmen topped the 
scale with a rate of $1.279. 

The average base rate in covered yards for “other classes” of 
mechanics ranged from $0.938 for bolters to $1.111 for patternmakers. 
Rates in yards outside the Stabilization Agreements ranged from a 
low of $0.919 for plate-shop machinists to $1.088 for anglesmiths. The 
fact that the average rate paid to bolters other than the first class in 
yards not covered ($1.078 an hour) is $0.075 higher than the average 
rate paid to first-class men in this occupation is the result of the pre- 
dominance of ‘‘other classes’”’ of bolters on the Pacific Coast, whereas 
the first-class men were concentrated in areas paying lower rates. 


‘ 


Taste 6.—Average Base Rate per Hour for Specified Occupations in Shipyards, by 
Region and Stabilization Status, June 1943 





All regions |Altantic Coast) Gulf Coast | Pacific Coast | Great Lakes _ 





Occupation and class Statues under Stabilization Agreements 





Cov. | Not | Not | coy.| Not | Coy. | Not | coy. | Not | Not 
Pp | cov- | - v= | | V- | co j = COvV- | COV- 
ered ered | ered ered | ered | ered | ered | ered | ered ered | ered 




































































All occupations .--|$1. 059) $1.031| $1.003| $0. 968/$0. 971'$0. 971) $1. 143) $1. 166! $1.037, $1.017 $1. 028 
Selected occupations.......| 1.062! 1.035} 1.005) .970) .974 .974) 1.148, 1.167) 1.041 1.024) 1.034 
Anglesmith -.| 1.140) 1.137] 1.085) (| 1.187] @ | Lag] | 1158) @ | 1127 
First class_____- 1. 208} 1.185) 1.233} (1) | 1.336) (2) | 1.308) (1) | 1.275) @) | @) 
Other classes ----| 1.090} 1.088} 1.018) (1) | 1.036] @) | 1101) (1) | 1.016 @ | () 
Apprentice ------| “Ris| “aes| "700| 606] “7o0| sara] 1.046] 900] “aoo] “ors! “pa 
Apprentice... ...-| .815] .863] .799] .666] .790| .874) 1.046] . 869] .675) . 726 
Blacksmith ._-----_----_-_| 1.113} 1.099] 1.082} 1.051] 1.074) 1.051) 1.205} 1.203) 1. 169) 1. 113) 1.089 
Pint class Delica --| 1. 221| 1.148} 1.229) 1.110 Lam & 1. 218 a Sl : 181 os 
ther classes... -......| 1.000} .952] 1.008} .979) .861/ (} 1. 066 i 1) , 
Blacksmith’s helper __- -- | .878| :827| .847| :758| :797| (1) 973} (1) -906} (1) | .847 
— Fi sseraa-nn ae | 1.142) 1.199) 1.059) 1.114) 1. ae = Ls to = os he 
I Ripincsness 1. 224! 1.224) 1.204) 1.206] 1.201) 1. F : k 
Other classes. ____..._- 1.027} .976] 1.002) .982) .994) .947| 1.095) (1) 1.025} (1) @® 
Boilermaker's helper....--| .896| 1794] :826] °753| :727| :754| 961] (1) | 1801 (0) | .858 
--s..->-...... --| .950} 1.061) 909) (1) | 1.033) (2) -995) 1.085) .978) (2) 927 
Cede | “ay tery) omy [oa | Mal Lon co | a” 
SeS _ . - | .938) 1.07! - 907 - 948) : - 984) 
Bolter’s helper. | ‘seo! @ | ‘sie} @) | @ | @ 950} (i) | .765) (@) | @) 
” eae tere’ | 1.140) 1.144) 1.090] 1.141) 1.104) 1.140) 1.186) 1.215) 1.138) 1.163) 1. 128 
oe - | 3-303 1.200] 1.191] 1. 193 1. 200) ‘yb 1. 308 1. 208 L194 1. 98 1 186 
er C ----------| 1.033] .999} 1.029} 1.014) .973] , . k . 987 
Burner’s helper. ___- 7777] “g32} ‘80e} "812 -743) .725) (1) 952) (}) 944] 1988] [839 
Carpenter and shipwright. 1.175) 1.163 1.096] 1.091) 1.181) 1.192} 1.208} 1.206) 1.149) —_. 983) 1.176 
irst class _____. ~aaaube | 1.207) 1.203) 1.201) 1.181) 1.202) 1.199) 1.209) 1.210) 1.198] 1.198} 1.191 
See anos ‘ | 1.023} a 1.017} . 982) wie -916} 1.074 ~~ —_ 854 
Carpe an ship- 
Wright's helper. _ - | .924| .895| .757| .794] .723| .720| _. 952 962} .992) (1) | ()) 
and caulker______- | 1.115] 1.119} 1.074] 1.071) 1.134) 1.093] 1. 169 1.218) 1.138) 1. 105) 1. 122 
Inst class. ______ -| 1.195) 1.178] 1.176) 1.117) 1.200| 1.183) 1.212} 1.269) 1.184) 1.190) 1.180 
Q ~~ = ...| 1.020} ye 999] 953) .994) (1) | 1.082) 1.040! 7 1.014). 987 
and caulker’s | | | 
tp Eeoraepeaieal | soi] .700| .748] 719] @ | a () | 861) .992) (1) 
Coppersmith awe 1.141) () | 1.131) (@) | 1.050] () | 1.165) (1) m | @ | @ 
Class___. 1. 248) (1) 1.338) ( | 1 ci 1.216, (1) | () | (?) (?) 
Other classes - 1.030: (2) | 1.028! (3) a2] (*) | 1065) @) | @ | ® 1 @ 
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TABLE 6.—Average Base Rate per Hour for Specified Occupations in Shipyards, 
.] 
Region and Stabiliz zation Status, June 1943—Continued by 
| 
| All regions | Altantic Coast} Gulf Coast | Pacific Coast | Great Lakes 2. 
Occupation and class | Status under Stabilization Agreements 
| | 
| Not | Not | Not Not Not | Not 
OV- | cov. | COM | gov. |COV | gov. |COV- | eoy. | Co ax 
| ered | ered | ered | eed ered ered ered ered | cred pe on 
| 
Coppersmith’s helper. __. leo. sso! (@) | $0.793' (©) ($0.702} (@) | $0.952) ( () ® 1 @ 
Crane follower... -. - 982 $0.888)  .926) $0.920) .897] (2) 1.077| $1.091) $0. 950) $0. 824/$0, s79 
Crane operator, under 20 | = - 
sR EEO 1. 150] 1.116} 1.115) . 953) 1.096)$1.179) 1.224) 1.265) 1.156] 1.099] 1.0% 
First class- 1. 194) 1.166) 1.178) 1.159) 1.105) 1.197] 1.228) 1.272) 1.175] 1.109) 11g 
Other classes. - j 1.042) .939) 1.033) .798) 1.039) (!) 1,162} (1) 1.067} () | .oe 
Crane operator’s helper, | | 
wnder 0 tems.............} - 833) .743) .831) () - 800) (') () () - 930} (3) 84 
Crane operator, 20 tons 
and over ......-.. _.| 1.254] 1.242) 1,217) 1.284] 1.181) (1) | 1.330} 1.358) 1.186] (@) | 1am 
First class............ 1. 278} 1.258} 1.242) 1.289) 1.228) (1) 1. 330} 1.358} 1.208) (@) | Law 
Other classes... . 1.057} 1.073) 1.081; (‘) 1,028; (2) () (2) (4) @ | 10 
Crane operator’s helper, } 
20 tons and over.......-. - 896) (?) () (?) - 898} (2) () (?) () @) | @ 
Driller __. _...| 1.044] 1.024] 1.013} @) | 1.1185) @) | 1.084) 1.092] 983] (1) | ag 
First class... ..-_- 1.108} 1.057) 1.112) () 1.142} () 1.105} 1.099 - 994) (2) Q) 
Other classes. --__- 1. 016) 987; .964) (1) 1.064) (}) 1,078} 1.083) .952) (1) | @ 
Driller’s helper. _....._- | .886| .804) 2777) (1) .746| (2) 950) (1) 896] .750| @) 
Hiectricien...:......... 1. 132; 1.159} 1.066) 1.135) 1. 104) 1.072) 1.189) 1.264) 1.162) 1.125) 1.162 
First class.............| 1.211] 1.210) 1.200) 1.187] 1.200) 1.189) 1.217) 1.278) 1.197) 1.198) 1.197 
Other classes......... 1,015 1.009} 1.008] 1.000] 5990] 888} 1.051] 1.102] 1.076) 1.004] L044 
Electrician’s helper-.-.-.-- . 877; .905) .831 7 .711} .755) .952) 1.012) .890) .938) a 
INGEN 1.027) 1.118} 1.024) 1.051 1.002) 1.198} (2) 1.194) 1.056) 1.043) .9% 
First class........... 1.163) 1.173) 1.169 . 200) 1.071} 1.199} (2) 1. 202) 1.132] 1.155) 1.0m 
Other classes. .......-. 962} .953 . 956 958; .941) (') (2) 1.082} 1.021; .921| .947 
Frector’s helper . - 1749] 1874] :721) @ | @ |) | @& 1950] .824] (1) | lear 
Fireman, plant Protection . 856). 846) 831 . 814) - 677| () . 939) .972) () 855) 883 
Foreman cent 1. 512) 1.378) 1.580) 1.358) 1.302) 1.325) 1.502) 1.493) 1.438] 1.306) L3% 
Furnaceman.............. 1. 103} 1.113) 1.099} (‘) (4) (2) 1.108} (*) (4) 1. 064) ()) 
First class. 1. 193} 1,204) 1.235) () (4) (2) 1. 108} = (') (‘) () () 
Other classes... ..--| 1.044] 1.014] 1.042} () () (2) () (2) (') 1.014) @) 
Furnaceman’s helper. _. ‘ 923} .758] .920) .740| .786)| (2) (‘) (2) . 992) (2) (!) 
Handyman, general... _.- . 944) . 934) 944 .910) @) (2) @) () (1) (‘) 6 
Helper, general —eeneaqnen ‘ 840} 849| 827} .801) .721) .656) .960) .988) .812) (1) 851 
= 1. 276 1.304) 1.250) 1.406; (®) (2) 1.279} 1.279) (‘) (@) | L390 
Joiner. ..._- ------------| 1.159} 1.088) 1.137) 1.025 1.184) .995) 1.193) 1.257) 1.190) 1,092) Li@ 
First class.._...-..- 1. 208) 1 164) 1. 206} 1.107) 1.200) (') 1.212} 1.257) 1.198} 1.171; 1. 
Other classes_-. .-..- 1.049) 1.004) 1.057 -951) () (‘) - 926; (@) 1. 126 1. 009) () 
Joiner’s helper __.....-- - 879} .853 793} .798) (1) () - 956} .968) (1) “) | @ 
Laborer . . iabinteany . 764 762) 74 .692) .630) .61 . 887 - 910 . 780} 700) . 787 
Layer-out oa ante: 1, 173) 1. 190} 1.128) (') 1.096} (') 1.321} 1.290 . 997) 1.193) 118 
i, \ eae 1. 267) 1. 248) 236; (2) 1.200) (4) 1.324; 1.315) (4 1. 200} 1.25 
Other classes... 1.010} .995) 1.031} (!) - 980} (1) (1) (') 950} (1) | .982 
Layer-out man’s helper_- . 800) (1) 850} (1) . 713) (2) - 950) (!) (?) @) | @ 
Leaderman..............- 1. 336} 1.271] 1.328} 1.270] 1. 258) 1.3 1.359} 1.364) 1.285) 1.200) 1.217 
Learner . ...... . 864) . 878) 844 . 913 7 @) 1. 090 . 993 -927| .850) .7% 
Loftsman ... imtcasates 1. 250} 1.182; 1.163) (!) 1.215) (4) 1.320} 1.268} 1.162) 1.155) 112 
First class 1.341] 1.279] 1.370] @) | 1.898] (1) | 1.332) @) | 1.232) @ |i 
Other classes. .....-. ...| 1.053} 1.086} 1.030) (1) 1.110} (4) 1.125) (') 1,044) 1.112) .95 
Loftsman’s helper. ......- - 894; (') . 785} (4) . 709) (2) 952; () - 925) (!) () 
Machinist, outside and in- 
| Ed 1. 182} 1.120} 1.087} 1.084] 1.103) 1.145} 1.208) 1.232) 1.124 1. 060} 1.108 
EE 1. 213} 1.200; 1.200} 1.163) 1.199) 1.227] 1.224 1. 253} 1.191} 1. 196) 1.184 
Other classes. . 1.029} . 987] 1.026) .930) .985) .977| 1.087| 1.097| 1.063} 943} 1.016 
Machinist's helper... ere as .879| .847| .829) .749) .7 .725| .961| .998| .847) .946) .7%8 
ee a 1.181} (*) 1.170} () (1) (!) (4) () (?) | @ 
First class... ._- 1. 237 (*) 1.228} (1) () (’) () (1) (2) ®) | @ 
Other classes - - 1.070} (') 1.070} 4“) ® (’) (2) (2) (2) () 0) 
Molder’s helper... ....._- 844) (1) 8441 0) | @ () (*) (2) (2) Qo 
Painter 1. 142) 1. 100 1.077) 990} 1.170} 1.000} 1.202} 1.219) 1.124) 1.123) 112 
First class_- -.------| 1.202] 1.184] 1.201) 1 122| 1. 200} 1.103} 1.203} 1.234) 1.194) 1.198 1.187 
Other classes ____- 1.007} 954) 1.007] 855] .988} 951] 1.111) 1. 126). 903). 950) 98 
Painter’s helper- --... ..---| 862} .881/ 833) .737) .787) (1) 950}. 936} _. 873}. 958) 8 
Patternmaker....... ““"| azal @) | 1.331] @) QC) | @ | 1.551) @ 1.449) () Q 
First class.............| 1.396} (!) 1.353} (1) @) | @) | 1.567) @) 1. 458) (!) ) 
Other classes. Li) @ | 1.105) | @ | @ | @ (2) Mm | @ () 
Patternmaker’s helper.....|_ . 845) (?) () | @® @® | (4 () (?) (1) (?) ‘ew 
Pipecoverer..............-- 1.067] 1.166) 1.063} (‘) | 1.078] @) | @) (2) (1) | 1.200 ie 
First class. ........- .-| 1.219] 1.199} 1.229) (1) | 1.200) (4) () (2) (1) 1. 209 4 
Other classes... _...... 1.004) 1.030} 1.011) (2) 926} (2) (?) () (1) ” r) 
Piper coverer’s helper | | () 
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LE 6.—Average Base Rate per Hour for Specified Occupations in Shipyards, 
_ p> and Stabilization Status, June 1943—Continued ‘ ty 





——_—_— 


Pacific Coast | Great Lakes = 








All regions | Altantic Coast} Gulf Coast 





Occupation and class Status under Stabilization Agreements 






































































| 
| Not . | Not | Not . | Not . | Not | Not 
Gor;| cow | Sou; | cove [Cex] cow. | Con | cov~ | Coxe} cove | cov 
ered ered ered ered ered | ered 

— 

Pipefitter....-..----------- $1. 131|$1. 144] $1.077| $1. 113]$1. 104/$1. 127] $1. 193] $1. 247] $1. 109} $1. 120/$1. 157 
First class. - - 1. 203} 1.201) 1.194) 1.177] 1.200) 1.200) 1.210) 1.273) 1.175) 1.197) 1.196 
Other classes 1.019} 1.019} 1.015) .980) .994) 1.022) 1.074) 1.119) 1.003) 1.032) 1.011 

Pipefitter’s helper... .| .876| .853) .823) .778) .720) .742) .957) 1.004) .839) .929) .841 

Plate-shop machine opera- 

SS eae: 1.084} .989) 1.050) 1.026] 1.024) (1) 1.138) () 1.103} .950) .988 
ED cag cceccecces 1. 159] 1.086} 1.141) (!) 1.123} () 1.188} (!) 1.124} 1.030) 1.093 
Other classes.......-.-- 1.022} .919} .999) (') - 938) @) 1.080} (') 1.063} .861] .923 

Plate-shop helper --.- --- ...| ~852) .778) .844) (4) - 690} (4) - 953} (2) - 853) () 772 

Regulator and plate hanger_| 1.081) 1.170) 1.002) (1) - 850} (2) 1.141] (!) 1.019} () (') 
 - aes 1. 094) 1.189) 1.045) (!) (2) (?) 1.184) (') 1.075} () @) 
Other classes-.......-- 1. 073} (4) . 932} (1) . 850} (2) 1.128] (2) - 968} (1) (1) 

Regulator’s helper. ..--..... - 759) (4) -707) (4) (?) (2) - 950} (?) 773) (2) (@) 

ey ere 1.111] 1.119} 1.050} 1.115) 1.124) 1.119) 1.169) 1.221) 1.068) 1.050) 1.098 

SSS 1.172) 1.205) 1.131) 1.187] 1.200) 1.190] 1.188) 1.241) 1.100) 1.190) 1.197 
Other classes. - ...-...- 1.039} .985) 1.006; .914) .988) (!) 1,123; 1.125) 1.031 971) 1.020 

Rigger’s helper. -.-.-.---- 780} .852) .776) .793) .732) (1) . 950) (1) . 960 914) .827 

1. 166} 1.038} 1.142) (!) 1.179} () 1,205} () 1.199} (}) 915 
First class 1. 204) 1.119) 1.198) (') 200; () 1,214) (}) 1.199} (') (4) 
Other classes 1.048} (*) 1.040} (1) () () 1.106} () (!) () () 

Riveter's helper- 868) (?) - 824) (2) 7 (?) - 950} (7) (?) () () 

Rivet heater... ..-| .910! (1) . 833) (2) () (?) 1.075} (?) (1) () (*) 

Rivet holder...------. =... 1.024] .826, -988)- (2) | @) | @ | Lima} @) | Lom} @ | .782 

OO ggg . 824) (') - 802) (2) @) (*) -947)  (@) -777| ©) (4) 

Sheet-metal worker........| 1.117] 1.142) 1.077] 1.113) 1.103) 1.116) 1.172) 1.249) 1.165) 1.197) 1.117 
a 1. 207} 1. 186} 1.209) 1.176; 1.200) 1.181 . 208} 1.346) 1.201) 1.200) 1.152 
Other classes. ......-.- 1. 026} 1.046} 1.019) 1.003} .982) 1.014) 1.072) () 1.065) (4) 1.072 

Sheet-metal helper a 895) .871 820; .7! - 705} =. 693 954) (!) . 869 858 

aaa 1.125) 1.113) 1.055} 1.134] 1.100) 1.019) 1.188} 1.196) 1.105) 1.145) 1.106 
aes 1. 206) 1.202) 1.214; 1.190) 1. 199) 1, 208} 1.206; 1.241) 1.186) 1.200) 1. 198 
Other classes. ......... 1.019) 1.006) 1.005 -999) 1.000} .945) 1.091) 1.085) 1.044) 1.034 1.013 

Shipfitter’s helper..........| .879| .840) .822 .777| .710| .737| .951) 1.028; .899 .981} . 865 

i rtccesetscsons 1. 032) 1. 131 - 952) (') ) | @ 1,086) 1.185 924) () 1.079 

Pl nncccaccasccees 1.610; 1.503) 1.588) 1.456) 1.503) (!) 1.648} 1.702) 1.555) (1) 1.417 

Pl cbectnbesecesce . 881 . 872) .825) .828) .711) (%) 941) (') 7 895 

Tool and die maker-_-.-.... 1. 152} 1.219} 1.062) (') () (2) 1,345) (') (') 1, 204; (') 
First class. ............| 1. 300} 1.219) 1.246) () (‘) (2) 1.345) (') () 1, 204) (') 
Other classes... ....... | .955) (¢) . 955} (?) (2) () (?) (4) () (?) (?) 

Tooland die maker’shelper| .758| (!) on (2) (?) (?) (1) (3) (?) (*) (?) 

Trock driver. ............. 1.008} .921) .951 . 766; + .810 807; 1.068) 1. 974) .963 

Watchman and guard. -__- 865| .779| 841) 662) 724) 580) 960). 7 827| . 824 

itn ai Ancenetinsigp mannan 1.125, 1.004) 1.075) 1.095) 1.095| 1.141) 1.165) 1.212) 1.130 5} 1.093 
SECRETE 1. 214| 3. 20 1, 232) 1.185) 1. 202) 1.218) 1 210| 1, 232} 1.202) 1.199) 1.193 
Other classes_........- 1.020} .959) 1.002) .965) .972| .983) 1.064) 1.107) 1.020 740} .991 

Welder’s helper_.-.------.- .865| . 828} .805| .776| .712) .710| .953; .919) .853| .996| .774 

Rey | - 985) 932) -973) .909) . 865) ° 889) 1, 027) 1, 081 955) .918) .913 








! Number of workers too spall to justify presentation of an average. 
+ No employees reported fof this class. 


Among the “other classes” of mechanics, only patternmakers in 
covered yards averaged more than $1.10 an hour. Of the 31 occupa- 
tions which include “other classes,” 28 averaged over $1 an hour, 
while 30 received over $0.95 an hour. None of these average rates in 
covered or not-covered yards fell below $0.90 an hour. In yards 
outside the Stabilization Agreements the “other classes” of mechanics 
in only 11 occupations received over $1 an hour, whereas those in 23 
occupations received hourly rates of over $0.95. 

pers received an average base rate of over $0.80 an hour in 28 
of the 32 occupations for which helpers were listed in covered ship- 
yards. They received an average of over $0.75 in 31 of the occupa- 
tions and not less than $0.70 an hour in all 32. In yards not covered 
by the Stabilization Agreements, also, helpers in all occupations re- 
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ceived at least $0.70 an hour, in 20 they received at least $0.75, and 
in 17 at least $0.80. The rates in covered yards ranged from $0,749 
for erectors’ helpers to $0.958 paid anglesmiths’ helpers. In not. 
covered yards the range was from $0.743 for crane operators’ helpers 
under 20 tons to $0.905 an hour for electricians’ helpers. 

First-class mechanics.—Table 6 bears out the fact suggested by 
previous tables, that little uniformity in rates exists between the 
regions for other than first-class craftsmen. Although the zone 
agreements did not list occupations in which first-class mechanics 
were to be paid $1.20, there was some degree of consistency between 
the regions as to the occupations paid this rate. Of the occupations 
for which sufficiently large numbers of first-class mechanics were 
reported to warrant computing an average, Atlantic Coast covered 
yards listed 22 occupations with men receiving $1.19 or over, while 
the Pacific Coast, Gulf Coast, and the Great Lakes regions reported 
20, 19, and 13 occupations, respectively. Yards not covered by 
zone agreements listed, for the same areas, 5, 18, 11, and 13 occupations 
in which first-class men averaged $1.19 or over. Inland yards, none 
of which is covered, listed 13 such occupations. 

From analysis of the rates listed on the June 18, 1943, wage-rate 
schedules it appears that the following 25 occupations are paid the 
standard for skilled crafts: 


Anglesmith. Furnaceman. Pipecoverer. 
Blacksniith. Joiner. Pipefitter. 
Boilermaker. Layer-out. Rigger. 

Burner. Loftsman. Riveter. 
Carpenter (shipwright). Machinist, outside and Sheet-metal worker. 
Chipper and caulker. inside. Shipfitter. 
Coppersmith. Molder. Tool and di» maker. 
Crane operator. Painter. Welder. 
Electrician. Patternmaker. 


Other classes of mechanics——The variation in average base rates 
paid mechanics other than first class, exemplifies further the lack of 
uniformity in regional shipyard structures caused by failure up to 
June 1943, in all zones except the Pacific,’ to establish zone rates 
for these other classes. 

Shipyards on the West Coast maintained the highest base rates 
for “other classes’ of mechanics. Such workers in covered yards 
in this region averaged over $1 an hour in 20 occupations, while in 
the yards not covered they averaged above $1 in 13 occupations. 
Covered shipyards on the Atlantic Coast, Great Lakes, and Gulf 
Coast reported 24, 17, and 7 occupations, respectively, in which 
mechanics below first class received more than $1 an hour. The 
yards not covered by Stabilization Agreements showed a slightly 
different structure, reporting “other classes’ of mechanics averaging 
over $1 as follows: Great Lakes, 7 occupations; Inland, 8 occupations; 
Gulf Coast, 3 occupations; and Atlantic Coast, 3 occupations. 

There appears to be no conformity between regions as to the 
specific occupations in the classes below first class that commanded 
the minimum or the maximum -base rate. For example, taking 
covered yards first, it was the layers-out in the Great Lakes zone 
who were paid the least of all the occupational groups in the classes 
considered ($0.950). On the Pacific Coast it was the joiners ($0.926), 
tes for 


18 See p. 404 for agreements reached and War Labor Board orders, made since June 1943, that set rai 
other than standard skilled mechanics. 
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on the Atlantic Coast the bolters ($0.907), and on the Gulf Coast the 
ators ($0.850). In not-covered yards the chippers and caulkers 
ived least on the Pacific Coast ($1.040), electricians on the Gulf 
Coast ($0.888), carpenters in the Inland region ($0.854), crane opera- 
tors on cranes of under 20 tons on the Atlantic Coast ($0.798), and 
welders on the Great Lakes ($0.740). 

The same lack of uniformity occurred when rates at the top of 
the scale were considered. In covered yards, crane operators on 
cranes of under 20 tons received most on the Pacific Coast ($1.162), 
ioiners in the Great Lakes region ($1.126), loftsmen on the Gulf 
Coast ($1.110), and crane operators on cranes of 20 tons and over 
on the Atlantic Coast ($1.081). When only yards not covered by 
agreements are considered, painters, loftsmen, sheet-metal workers, 
and coppersmiths received top pay in the various regions. 

Helpers.—Diversity of rates is as apparent in the case of helpers 
as for any other class of worker. Table 6 shows that there was as 
little uniformity between the regions in the rates paid helpers as 
there was for “other classes’’ of mechanics. 

In yards on the Pacific Coast, however, helpers in 7 occupations 
averaged exactly $0.95 an hour in covered yards, while in 22 they 
received between $0.95 and $0.97 an hour. Only anglesmiths’ 
helpers received over $1 an hour. In yards outside the Stabilization 

eements, erectors’ helpers were the only helpers to receive exactly 
$0.95, while electricians’, pipefitters’, and shipfitters’ helpers averaged 
over $1 an hour. 

On the Atlantic Coast, furnacemen’s helpers in covered yards 
averaged $0.929, while regulators’ helpers were at the bottom of 
the scale with $0.707 an hour. The maximum for the other yards 
in this region was paid to general helpers ($0.801) and the minimum 
to painters’ helpers ($0.737). 

overed yards on the Gulf Coast showed a difference of $0.208 
between the extremes of the range. Crane-operators’ helpers, 20 tons 
and over, received $0.898, and plate-shop machinists’ helpers were 
paid $0.690 an hour. The difference in not-covered yards was 
dightly under $0.10 an hour, with electricians’ helpers at $0.755 
vos the maximum and general helpers averaging the minimum 
ol $0.656. 

Furnacemen’s helpers in Great Lakes covered yards receiving $0.992 
topped the list in that region, whereas bolters’ helpers at $0.765 were 
the lowest-paid workers. The $1 an hour averaged by sheet-metal 
helpers in not-covered Great Lakes yards is higher than the rate paid 
helpers in any other occupation; at the other extreme, drillers’ helpers 
in the uncovered yards of the same region received $0.750. 

In Inland yards electricians’ and erectors’ helpers, at $0.898 and 
$0.697, respectively, were the occupations receiving the highest and 
lowest rates. 

Other occupational groups.—Rates paid to laborers by commercial 
shipyards, like ‘other classes” of mechanics and helpers in June 1943, 

not been affected by any of the zone agreements. On the Pacific 
Coast, however, a rate of $0.88 an hour for laborers was provided for 
in the master contract. Consequently, the average rate for laborers 
in covered yards on the Pacific Coast as of June 18, 1943, was $0.887; 
the otherfyards paid $0.023 more. Base rates in the other regions, 
however, varied as much for laborers as for other occupations. Gulf 
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Coast yards paid the lowest rates, averaging $0.630, followed by the 
Atlantic Coast and Great Lakes with $0.754 and $0.780, respectively 
Rates in yards outside the Stabilization Agreements followed the same 
pattern—Gulf Coast $0.616, Atlantic Coast $0.692, and Great Lakes 
$0.790. Inland yards paid laborers $0.787 an hour. 

Rates paid to leadermen, foremen, and supervisors followed the 
gee expected of supervisors with varying degrees of responsi. 

ility, ranging from $1.336 for leadermen to $1.610 a supervisors ip 
covered yards. Yards not covered by the Stabilization Agreements 
reported a range of $1.271 to $1.503 for the same occupations. 

Learners, a classification which under present conditions may lead 
eventually to a mechanic’s position, received average base rates in 
most regions slightly above those paid to apprentices. Apprentices 
are in training eventually to achieve mechanic’s status. The trainj 
schedule, however, is more formalized and thorough and is designed to 
enable the participant to perform all of the duties required by his oceu- 
pation. Since the apprenticeship training period is lengthy, pro 
sive stages of advancement and corresponding rates of pay have been 
worked out. In consequence, the average rate is lower than that paid 
to learners—$0.815 as compared to $0.864 in covered yards and $0.863 
as compared to $0.878 in not-covered yards. 

Among the 10 leading occupations the regional comparisons of aver. 
age basic rates are of special interest. (See p. 400.) hree of the four 
regions, Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific, list one occupation, carpenters, 
as receiving the highest base rate. Two of the regions, Atlantic and 
the Great Lakes, list shipfitters at the bottom of the scale, while Gulf 
and Pacific Coast yards place welders in this position. 

The differences in the average base rates among these 10 occupations 
is not so great as might be expected from previous statements concern- 
ing all occupations. For yards covered by Stabilization Agreements 
there was a difference of only 6.3 cents for all covered yards. The 
Atlantic Coast, followed closely by the Pacific Coast, Great Lakes, and 
Gulf Coast, showed differences of only 4.1 cents, 4.3 cents, 6.0 cents, 
and 8.6 cents, respectively, between the highest and lowest rates. 

Among yards outside the Stabilization Agreements there was a 
greater range in all 5 regions between the highest- and lowest-paid of 
the 10 leading occupations. Two regions, Gulf Coast and Inland, 
recorded carpenters at the highest rate, while burners on the Atlantic 
Coast, electricians on the Pacific Coast, and sheet-metal workers in the 
Great Lakes region were listed as the highest paid. There was 4 
slightly higher degree of uniformity in these uncovered.yards in regard 
to the lowest-paid employees. Painters in yards on the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts, welders in the Great Lakes and Inland regions, and 
Pacific Coast shipfitters were in this category. Among the uncovered 
yards, those on the Great Lakes recorded the widest range ($0.202) 
between the highest rate paid any of the 10 occupations—in this case 
sheet-metal dubin~ene the lowest—welders; the Gulf Coast fol 
lowed closely with a $0.192 difference between carpenters and painters. 
The range of $0.131 on the Atlantic Coast, of $0.083 in the Inland 
region, and of $0.068 on the Pacific Coast are considerably greater 
than those reported by covered yards in these regions. 
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Recent Decisions Affecting Occupational-Wage Structure 


Many changes in occupational wage structure have occurred since 
the June 1943 wage-rate schedules were collected. These changes 
have come in three ways: As a result of decisions on an individual-case 
basis by the Shipbuilding Commission of the War Labor Board; 
through changes negotiated by the Shipbuilding Stabilization Commit- 
tee through zone agreements, approved by the War Labor Board; 
and through correction of intraplant inequalities by the Shipbuilding 
Commission pursuant to War Labor Board directives. 

Of the numerous cases decided by the Shipbuilding Commission, 
both before and after June 1943, one is particularly outstanding because 
it defined first-class journeymen to include certain occupations. 

In the early part of 1943, the Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers (C. I. O.) requested the Shipbuilding Com- 
mission, then composed of representatives of labor, management, 
the procurement agencies, and the War Production Board, to approve 

yment of the journeymen’s rate of $1.20 to approximately 15,000 
Frst-class workers in 8 Atlantic Coast Bethlehem Steel Co. yards 
engaged in the following 10 occupations: Burners, chippers and 
caulkers, compressor men, crane operators, drillers, erectors, wood 
caulkers, painters, riggers, and riveters. 

On April 29, 1943, the Commission issued a directive order denying 
the union’s request by a vote of 4 to 3. 

The majority looked to the contract and interpreted it as meaning 
that questions on conformity of rates to zone standards were to be 
submitted not to the Commission but to the Stabilization Com mittee. 
They ruled in fact that it was not the duty of the Commission to 
negotiate rates, but that such matters were to be decided by collective 
bargaining. Furthermore, it was the majority view, that if the case 
were decided in favor of the union, the Commission would ‘‘(1) * * * 
have amended the Atlantic Coast Zone Standards by defining the 
term ‘standard first-class mechanic,’ or (2) the Commission would 
be declaring that Bethlehem is in violation of the Atlantic Coast 
Zone Standards.’’ In essence, the majority members did not feel 
that they had the legal power to rewrite a contract. 

The minority contended that the decision was rendered upon a 
technicality rather than the merits of the case. They pointed out, 
on the basis of supplementary data, that in most yards men in the 
oecupations in question were paid first-class rates and that the 
majority opinion did not promote stabilization in the industry. 
The dissent also made the point that the matter had been in dispute 
between the parties for many months before being certified to the 
Commission. 

On appeal by the union, Chairman Davis vacated the Commission’s 
order and remanded the case, stating that the only thing to be decided 
was the dispute between Bethlehem and its employees and the 
decision was to be based on the facts and circumstances of the case. 
The Shipbuilding Commission, in making this decision, was to act 
as arbiter for the War Labor Board in place of the Stabilization 
Committee. 

_ Once again the majority decided that the ratings of the occupations 
in question could not be raised under the terms of the Atlantic Coast 
lone Agreement. On July 14, 1943, the War Labor Board again set 
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aside the Commission’s directive and”ordered that first-class men in 
these occupations be paid $1.20 an hour. The rates thus ordered 
and the rates negotiated for other than first-class mechanics, did not 
appear on the June 18 schedules submitted by these yards. 

By August 9, 1943, a new triparte commission composed of repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and the public was appointed by 
the War Labor Board. On November 3, 1943, the National Board 
issued an order approving increased rates for some 30 occupations and 
classes on the Pacific Coast. The new rates, as established, ranged 
from $1.35 for blacksmiths (heavy fire) to $0.88 for laborers (sweepers 
and cleaners). It was estimated that these changes brought about 
through the efforts of the Stabilization Committee, though affecting 
some 60,000 workers, would increase the average base rate on the 
West Coast by less than 1 cent an hour. On the basis of an agreement 
by all parties that interchangeability of men in the following occupa- 
tions would be allowed without restriction, increases in rates to $1.20 
an hour were approved for drillers and reamers, punch and shear 
operators, holders-on, rivet heaters, riggers and plate hangers, and 
slingers and hook tenders. 

Meanwhile, on July 7, 1943, the War Labor Board, at the request of 
the Shipbuilding Stabilization Committee, conducted a wage hearing 
for the entire industry. The outcome was a request by the union for 
general wage increases and a request that wage-rate structures and 
job classifications in the industry be reviewed and revised. The 
former was denied on the grounds that the workers in the industry 
are among the highest paid in the country, that they had already 
received ‘more than the cost-of-living increase allowed under the 
“Little Steel’? formula. and that the existing wage levels precluded 
any claim that increases were necessary to correct substandards of 
living. The Board did, however, order a review of wage-rate struc- 
tures. 

In pursuance of the July 7 order of the War Labor Board, the 
Shipbuilding Commission requested the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics to submit detailed tabulations of wage rates for all occupa- 
tions in the shipbuilding industry. From these data the Commission 
has evolved tentative patterns for some 26 of the major occupations 
on the Atlantic Coast," in addition to handymen, helpers, and laborers, 
as shown in table 7. 

The Commission also established patterns for semiskilled and 
premium occupations which are to be applied on a case-to-case basis. 

The rates were based on those prevailing in the Atlantic region. 
As the Commission was also interested in determining the total cost 
of these rates and their effect upon stabilization, it requested the 
Navy Department and the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make inde- 
pendent estimates. A comparison of these estimates and those made 
by the Commission is given in table 8. 

1¢ Anglesmith (other than heavy fire), blacksmith, boatbuilder, boilermaker, burner, carpenter, caulker 
(wood), chipper, chipper and caulker, electrician, joiner, machinist (inside and outside), maintenance mad, 
miliwright, painter, pipefitter, rigger, riveter, sheet-metal worker, shipfitter, tinsmith, welder. In addi- 


tion, caulker (metal), except in Norfolk, Va.; driller, except south of Baltmore; and molder, except in the 
New York area where it is a premium-paid craft. 
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Taste 7.-—Rates Established by Shipbuilding Commission for Certain Major Occupa- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast 








ee —_ 
Rates Rates approved by Commission 
requested SE 
Class or grade by the | 
IUMSWA| New | New | Phila- | Balti- | South of 
(C. I. O.)| England York delphia more more 
standard mechanic: | 
SON MS. weeeev--e--eeee-----e-| $20] $120] $1.90) $1.20, $1.20 $1. 20 
CC ES EEE ee 1.14 | 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.12 1.12 
Third class - - - -- -- - 3 ed 1.08 | 1,04 1.04 1.04 1.04 1.04 
man: ! | } 
ae... cones 98 . 98 98 .98 98 
Second class... - - - -- in are .92 .92 92 .92 . 92 
Third class - one+ ceer eee ---| -----]----- ances Strossdtlawccepess 86 
s vist class... sie iagieinlainliaibiahs eniajiitgig iain . 88 . 88 88 . 84 . 80 
Second class - - - ont anaes . 84 84 84 . 805 .74 
Third class eee ~~ = _— . 68 
Laborer... - MESS 90 . 805 . 805 . 805 . 805 . 64 





1Union requested that this classification be eliminated, with all handymen doing third-class mechanics’ 
work, and requested a new classification with $0.98 minimum for certain semiskilled trades where em 

ees were not upgraded to skilled classifications. 

1Minimum. 


TaB.e 8.—Estimates of Cost of New Rates Established by Shipbuilding Commission 











Ship- Navy Department 
_ o eR See 
Item ing Labor 

Com- | Conservative Liberal Statistics 

mission estimate estimate 
Annual cost !_ _ .--- i ea on - $14, 763, 258. 64 | $19, 854,440.32 $15, 250, 000 
Percent of workers affected _- eseintarenndianiiil 32 | 37 20 
Average wage increase to affected workers._._..-..--| $0. 038 $0. 044 | $0. 051 $0. 041 
Average wage increase to all production workers-_--| $0.015 $0.014 | $0. 019 $0. 012 
Percent of increase in wage bill iealooeae 1. 43 | 1,2 1.6 1.0 





| Representatives of industry estimated the total additional cost to be between $30,000,000 and $50,000,000 
annually. 


Though the Commission has now established definite patterns for 
covered yards on the Atlantic Coast, these yards are not required or 
privileged to establish the new rates without the approval of the Com- 
mission. Thus the Commission maintains strict control of rates and 
may, where it deems it advisable because of local peculiarities, retain 
the structure in individual yards that conforms to established practices 
which may not be in line with the patterns. 

Similar action for the remaining regions is expected to result from 
studies now being made by the Commission. In an effort further to 
stabilize the shipbuilding industry, on June 12, 1944, the Commission 
established 3 percent as the maximum ratio permitted between pre- 
mum men and total production force in individual shipyards, 
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Trend of Factory Earnings, 1939 to May 1944 


THE published average earnings of factory workers are summarized 
in the accompanying table for selected months from January 1939 to 
May 1944. The earnings shown in this table are on a gross basis 
(i.e., before deductions for social security, income and victory taxes 
bond purchases, etc.). 

Weekly earnings in all manufacturing averaged $46.13 in May 
1944—98.9 percent above the average in January 1939, 73.2 percent 
above January 1941, and 18.6 percent above October 1942. Such 
factors as longer hours of work, merit increases for individual workers, 
premium pay for overtime worked, changing composition of the labor 
force within plants, shifts in the distribution of workers among 
plants and among industries, as well as wage-rate increases, account 
for the rise in earnings. 

Gross hourly earnings in all manufacturing averaged 101.7 cents 
in May 1944—60.9 percent above the average in January 1939, 48.9 
percent above January 1941, and 13.9 percent above October 1942, 

Straight-time average hourly earnings, as shown in columns 7 to 9, 
are estimated to exclude premium pay at time and a half for work in 
excess of 40 hours. The effect of extra pay for work on supplementary 
shifts and on holidays is included. Forall manufacturing, the straight- 
time average in May 1944 was 94.4 cents per hour; this was 51.5 per- 
cent higher than in January 1939, 42.2 percent above January 1941, 
and 12.5 percent above October 1942. 


Earnings of Factory Workers in Selected Months, 1939 to May 1944 





























_— * -_ Estimated ay m4 
} fies . stimated straight- time average hour- 
| AV pos ha —s time average hourly ly earnings weight- 
| g & earnings ! ed by January 1939 
} employment 4 
Month and |—— l 
anal All Non-| All Non-| All | Non-| All | Non 
manu- ~ | dura- A —_ | dura- | manu-| — dura- | manu-) bie | dura- 
| factur- oods ble | factur-| oods | ble | factur- cods le | factur ods | ble 
| ing | ® goods | ing | 800dS | goods} ing | ® | goods | ing | 800d | sods 
oO} @}/@}@]o|]@}]@)] @ | (9) | ao) | ay | a9 
! | 
| | | 
1939: Jan... __|$23. 19 $25.33 $21.57 |$0. 632 |$0.696 |$0. 583 |$0.623 |$0. 688 's0. 574 |$0. 623 |$0. 688 | $0. 574 
1949: Jan.....| 24.56 | 27.39 | 22.01 . 655 .717 .508 | .644/ .703 | .589) .635| .697 . 589 
1941: Jan.....| 26.64 | 30.48 | 22.7 . 683 . 749 . 610 . 664 . 722 - 601 -648 | .711 0 
1942: Jan.....| 33.40 | 38.98 | 26.97 . 801 . 890 - 688 . 762 - 835 . 670 7 . 810 . 67 
July..... 36.43 | 42.51 | 28.94 . 856 . 949 . 725 . 809 . 885 - 701 .759 | .846 . 
Oct. .| 38.89 | 45.31 | 30.66] .893 | .990/ .751 .839 | .919 | .723 | .782)| .869 76 
1943: | 46.68 | 32.10 919 | 1.017 . 768 . 859 - 941 - 733 . 794 . 886 7 
42.48 | 48.67 | 33.58 944 | 1.040 . 790 . 87 . 957 . 751 . 808 . 897 7H 
6 | 48.76 | 34.01 963 | 1.060 . 806 . 899 . 981 . 766 . 823 . 919 7 
51. 26 | 35.18 988 | 1. 086 . 824 . 916 . 997 . 781 - 836 | .929 16 
50.50 | 35.61 .995 | 1.093 - 832 - 927 | 1.011 . 788 . 846 942 .™ 
1044 29 | 51.21 | 36.03 | 1.002 | 1.099 . 838 - 931 | 1.013 . 793 850 945 .™ 
| 51.54 | 36.56 | 1.006 | 1.103 . 846 . 934 | 1.015 . 799 855 947 75 
5 | 51.68 | 36.17 | 1.013 | 1.110 . 850 . 942 | 1.022 . 806 862 . 954 .™ 
52. 05 | 37.04 | 1.017 | 1.113 . 858 . 944 | 1.025 . 810 . 865 - 956 .™% 
































1 Average hourly earnings, excluding the effect of premium pay for overtime. 
2 Average hourly earnings, excluding premium pay for overtime, weighted by man-hours of employment 
- ~ —_ divisions of the manufacturing industry for January 1939. 
reliminary. 


1 Compare Trends in Factory Wages, 1930-43, Monthly Labor Review, November 1943 (pp. 869-88), 
for Industrial 


especially table 4 (p. 879). For detailed data regarding weekly earnings, see Detailed Reports 
and Business Employment, May 1944, table 6 (p. 447), of this issue. 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 407 


The shift of workers from relatively low-wage to relatively high- 
wage industries since 1939 would have raised the average earnings of 
fyctory workers, even if no other influences had been present. The 
effects of such interindustry shifts have beer eliminated from the 
gverages Shown in columns 10 to 12 of the table. If employment 
had been distributed between industries as it was in January 1939, 
the straight-time hourly earnings of factory workers would have 
averaged 86.5 cents in May 1944, or 38.8 percent above the corre- 
sponding average in January 1939, 33.5 percent above January 1941, 
and 10.6 percent above October 1942. Between April 1944 and 
May 1944 the rise in straight-time hourly earnings, after eliminating 
the influence of shifting employment, amounted to three-tenths of 
| percent. Even this latter series of averages exaggerates the rise in 
wage rates, because it includes the influence of interplant shifts of 
employment, merit increases for individual workers, and premium 
rates for work on extra shifts and on holidays. 


WPPPPOOR 


Hourly Wage Rates in Germany in 1943 


GERMANY’S wage policy during 1943, as reflected in a report on 
wage rates for 1943, published in Wirtschaft und Statistik (Berlin) for 
April 1944, indicates a tendency to permit adjustments in wage rates 
if such changes tend to aid the war effort. The general policy, of 
restricting money wage rates while permitting increases in actual 
earnings through the lengthening of working hours and incentive pay- 
ments, was modified to the extent that increases in hourly wage rates 
were granted in certain industries. This step may have been in part 
an attempt to overcome the gradual decrease in output of workers 
who have been working excessively long hours over a long period of 
time. 

In several of the 15 industries regularly covered by the official Ger- 
man wage statistics, increases in hourly wage rates were granted during 
1943. In most cases, these increases were due to reclassifications of 
localities with regard to the cost of living (locality classes form one of 
the bases for differentiation in wage rates). Only comparatively 
small groups of workers were therefore affected by the increases, and 
average wage-rate increases thus remained very small. In the con- 
struction industry, the increase in hourly wage rates of masons and 
unskilled workers averaged only 0.1 pfennig for the entire country. 
Slight increases in hourly wage rates are reported for the chemical in- 
dustry (region of Hesse) and the clothing industry. The largest re- 

rted increase over 1942 wage rates (4.8 pfennigs per hour) was that 
or skilled workers in the woodworking industry of East Prussia. 

In the following table, average hourly wage rates of skilled male 
workers and male and female helpers are given for December 1943. 
For comparison the corresponding wage rates for December 1941 (from 
Reichsarbeitsblatt, March 15, 1942) are also listed. The wage rates 
in the table, expressed in pfennigs (100 pfennigs=1 reichsmark), rep- 
resent gross money wages before deductions for taxes, social insurance, 
andother payments. The exchange value of the reichsmark, normally 
quoted as 40 cents in United States currency, cannot be determined, 
and little or no reliable information regarding its purchasing value is 


y available at this time. 


599902— 4412 
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dverage Hourly Wage Rates in Germany in December 1941 and December 1943 





Industry 


All industries 


Hard-coal mining 
Lignite mining 
Metalworking 
Chemicals - - 
Construction 

Paper manufacture 
Paper products. . 
Printing trades 
Woodworking - 
Ceramics 

Textiles_. 

Clothing 

Shoes 

Brewing 

Confectionery 
Railways 

Postal service 

Durable (capital) goods 
Nondurable (consumption 


Average hourly wage rates (in pfennigs) 





December 1941 


—_—_—_—. 


December 1943 


illed 


| 
PWN WH WONWNAOWs WH | 


Male 


helpers 


64. 


Ski . Ss 
— Male | Female — 
workers | Helpers | helpers | yorkers 
80.8 63.9 44.5 81.0 
95. 5 60. 5 \ Ris ‘ ne 105. ’ 
75.8 67.4 7 
79.4 62.4 46.9 79. 
88.0 47. 87 
84.4 | 67.7 = R4 
75.9 57.3 38.6 76. 
92.9 69. 0 43.0 92 
96. 1 79.7 48.8 96. 
79.6 61.2 | 76 
70.8 58.9 36.1 70. 
65. 6 54.9 40.8 66. 
74.1 |. 74 
79.2 - 79 
105. 1 92.9 59.8 105. 
80.8 69. 1 46.4 80. 
85.4 72.8 85 
80. 4 67.0 80. 
84.4 64.5 86.0 
) goods : 73.9 61.8 74.2 





me oe on | 


noe 


own) 


Female 
helpers 


4.7 


46.9 
47.9 


30.3 
43.0 
48.9 
36.1 
41.1 


60.6 
46.4 

















41.1 


0.6 
46.4 











Cost of Living and Retail Prices 
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Cost of Living in Large Cities, June 1944 


RETAIL prices of the goods and services important in the budget 
of city families advanced 0.2 percent between mid-May and mid- 
June. Prices of all principal = s in the budget except rent, and 
fuel, electricity, and ice were slightly higher than in May 1944. 

During the month retail food prices increased only 0.1 percent, or 
considerably less than the usual seasonal rise. At this level, they were 
4.4 percent below average prices in June 1943 before the prices of 
meats were rolled back. In the 12-month period ending June 1943, 
in contrast, food prices had increased 15.2 percent. 

The increase in cost of food from May to June 1944 was due chiefly 
to seasonal increases in prices of eggs and some fresh fruits and vege- 
tables, particularly white potatoes, sweetpotatoes, oranges, and apples. 
Potato prices advanced over 13 percent (more than double the usual 
al advance) principally as a result of the disappearance of 
last year’s late potatoes and increased sales of the higher-priced new 
potatoes. Onions and green beans dropped 28 and 15 percent, 
respectively. 

During the past year, prices charged to moderate-income city 
families for living essentials have shown comparatively little change, 
on the average. In June 1944, the Bureau of Labor Statistics cost- 
of-living index was 0.5 percent higher than in June 1943, and 27.2 
percent above the level of August 1939, the month preceding the 
outbreak of war in Europe. 

In connection with the figures given in the following tables it should 
be borne in mind that the Bureau of Labor Statistics index indicates 
average changes in retail prices of selected goods, rents, and services 
bought by families of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large 
cities. The items covered represented 70 percent of the expenditures 
of families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 in 1934-36. 

The index does not show the full wartime effect on the cost of living 
of such factors as lowered quality, disappearance of low-priced goods, 
and forced changes in housing and eating away from home. 

It does not measures changes in total “living costs’’— that is, in the 
total amount families spend for living. Income taxes and bond sub- 
seriotions are not included. 
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TaBLe 1.—Percent of Change’ in Cost of Living in Large Cities Between May 15 and 


June 15, 1944, by Groups 
[Some indexes for May revised] 








Fuel, | House. | 


























All Cc oe L 
City Food electricity,| furnish- | M 
items | | | pete oa | inn | iscel 
| } 
Average: Large cities..................... | +0. 2 r +0.1 | +0.4 | 0 | —0.2 | +2.5| 463 
New Fngland: Boston..................- +.4 +.6 +.2 | Qo | —.2/) +50) +2 
Middle Atlantic: " 
EE cateinaacennnvenennsecrineinn +.2] +3] +.2] -O.1] —.4/ 426] 43 
New York.....-. 0 -.1 +.4 -.1 —.3 +.5 0 
Philadelphia . +.9/ +13) +.9 -.1] 0 +3.0} +45 
Pittsburgh ._.......... sceamicobins +.8 +.9 +2.0 eS f +.8 | +2.3 +4 
East North Central: | } 
a +.5 +.9 +.4 0 0 | +2.2) +43 
Rb dchecmuadades ave +16) +3.5 +.1 -. | 0 | +1.9 +2 
.. seas ne 0 —.4 +.3 +.1 | +.1 } +1.0 +3 
ge ERR aie +6] +5] +.1 +.1 | +.4 | 43.4] 417 
West North Central: | } 
Do .biaiimsemsnsigenanes -.1 -.7 +.4 +. 0 | +.5) +4 
RETEST SG SOE: 0 —.4 +.2 0 0 +.2]) +3 
SS +.3 +.7 +.1 0 | 0 +1.2 | 0 
South Atlantic: | 
i nwhti nt bce civesaniinadeee +.5 +.5 +.6 0 | —.5 +3.6 | +2 
li ctiticibeccksnhunannsastte +.4 +.5 +. 5 | i Qo | +11) 41 
> »% eee +.4 +.9 +.2 0 | —.5 | +6) +86 
East South Central: Birmingham +.6 +.9 +.8 0 | +11 +.1) +6 
West South Central: Houston ----.-...- —.2 -.7 +.1 -. -.1 $2.2) +2 
Mountain: Denver..............-.----. -—.3]} -13] +8 0 | 0 | +48 0 
Pacific: 
eee —-.6| —2.0 +1) +. 0 +18) +3 
SRT —.2) -15 +7) +.1 | O | +136) +41 
Meas 5 LM tes a Ste pe -.1 —.6] +.7) +.1 +.4/ 415] +2 











1 Based on indexes of cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 


2 Based on prices for 56 cities collected on Tuesday nearest the 15th of the month. 
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Taste 2.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, April 15, May 15, and June 15, 1944 
[Some indexes for April and May revised] 
































ee 
Indexes ! (1935-39=100) of cost of— 
| 
City and date | | Fuel H 
All Cloth- electric. | - USS | Miscel- 
items | F0od | “ing | Rent | ity and — laneous 
ae ne 33 
| | | 
Large cities: | 
lr | 124.6 /21346| 137.1] 1081| 1009] 1329] 120.9 
ay s icin SESE SEARS Be | 125.1 | 2135.5] 137.4] 108.1 109. 8 135.0 121.3 
ARERR TS, 138.0 108.1 109. 6 138. 4 121.7 
New England 
ton: 
A ril ae eee ee 121.2 129. 5 135. 4 104.9 120.2 125.1 116.0 
May BL con aren accel ea eteteal inal 121.3 129.6 135. 6 104.9 120.2 126. 5 116, 2 
= . eetamemmewsatal 121.8 130. 4 135. 9 104.9 120.0 132.8 116.4 
Manchester: . 
Agee 16. .......---.-.-.----2----<-| & 130. 8 (’) (3) 124.7 (3) (3) 
May 15 Ne EEE LA A 131.7] (3) (3) 124.7 3) (3) 
Oo ae sian = > 130.9 141.7 107.9 125.7 136.6 119.0 
Portland: 
April 15__- ‘ abinteiel (3) 131. 2 (3) (3) 119.3 (3) 3) 
May 15. ee Lee 119.3] (3) (3) 
June 15-_- a aS 131.1 138.9 106. 6 119. 2 139.0 120.8 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo: 
ES ee 124.9 132.5 135.0 114.7 107.3 128.5 124.5 
| Eee SL UE te. 107.3 138, 1 124.9 
June 15... ‘ dosnetuednn 126.3 134. 6 135. 5 114.6 106.9 141.7 125.1 
New York: 
EE 135.7 141.5 103. 5 114.2 126.6 123.8 
—o- eunedanapaieisialeel 125.9 137.0 141.9 103. 5 113.9 126.7 123.9 
une 15_. i TAS PE 125.9 | 136.8] 1424] 103.4 113.6 127.3 123.9 
Phin hia: 
Se 123. 5 132.5 136. 2 106.8 110.4 132.3 118.9 
ay 15. i nscdingaaiiceenieial 123.7 132.8 137.3 106. 8 109.0 133.7 119.1 
June 15.._- ne somenseduaias 124.8 134.5 138. 5 106.7 109.0 137.7 119.7 
Pittsburgh: 
April 15__- joanmeiniti Soca 125. 4 134.8 151.7 107.4 111.5 130.6 117.9 
ay 15.._-. sti ehihmmeealalen 125.5 134. 6 151.8 107. 4 111.5 130.7 118.5 
June 15........ TREES OAM! 135. 8 154.8 107.4 112.4 133.7 119.0 
say 
a einen (3) 135. 4 (3) (3) 112.2 (® (3) 
ay 6. i wee oy 135. 5 (3) (3) 112.2 3 3 
Jun ee 123. 2 135.9 138.3 97.2 111.0 139. 2 114.7 
Eat North Cenizal: 
124.0 133.9 131.2 114.7 105.1 135.1 118.5 
124.2 134. 2 131.5 114.7 105.1 135.7 119.0 
124.8 135. 4 132.0 114.7 105.1 138.7 119.3 
125, 2 135.4 136. 7 105. 5 106.0 140.1 122.1 
124.6] 133.7] 1368] 105.5 106.0 140.3 122.2 
126.6 138. 4 137.0 105. 4 106.0 143.0 122.5 
128.8 | 141.7] 138.8] 115.7 114.8 135. 8 119.3 
128.9] 141.9] 139.0] 115.6 114.9 137. 1 119.5 
128.9 141.3 139. 4 115.7 115.0 138. 5 119.9 
125. 2 131.2 135.7 114.6 112.0 134.4 125.8 
125. 8 132. 4 135.9 114.6 111.9 136. 5 126.1 
126.6 133.0 136.1 114.7 112.4 141.1 128.2 
(3) 132. 1 (3) () 112.0 (’) () 
(3) 132. 2 (3) (3) 112.1 3) (3) 
126.2 132. 6 134.1 115.6 112.1 148. 2 122.3 
(3) 132.1 (3) (3) 109.6 () (3) 
(3) 134.4 (3) (3) 109.8 3 t) 
123.8 135. 5 130.3 108.3 109. 6 142.7 117.9 
122.9 130. 1 133.6 109. 2 110.2 124.5 124.1 
123.6 131.4 134.2 109.3 110.2 126.3 124.5 
123.5 130. 5 134.8 109. 5 110.2 126.9 125.0 
121.7 | 128.9 135.0 110.3 104.1 132. 2 120. 2 
122.2 129.5 | 135. 4 110.3 104.9 132.3 120.8 
122.2 129.0 | 135.7 110.3 104.9 132. 5 121.2 
a . | 123.6) 187.4 137.4 | 106.0 107.2 124.2]. 117.0 
ay 15. -. } 123.9 137.8 137.5 106.0 107.2 124.2 117.2 
June 15 | 424.3! 138.71 137.6! 106.0 107.2 125.7| 117.2 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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1944—Continued 
[Some indexes for April and May revised] 








Taste 2.—Indexes of Cost of Living in Large Cities, April 15, May 15, and June 15, 








































Indexes ! (1935-39= 100) of cost of— 





























a 


City and date an | Chat | —— House. 
: ‘ood loth- Rent  & ectric- furnish- Miscel- 
items | ing ~~ ings laneous 
South Atlantic: 
Atlanta: | 
Ie eee @) | 1346] (3) (3) 114.0 (3) (2) 
BEE Di cwignsccscnscavcccescenent Ob | Meat & @) | 114.2 (3) Q) 
BN an cmeccnccccccccccccsssenn) SS) WES] BA] WAT 114.5 131.3} 959 
Baltimore: | 
RE eee 126.7 | 140.3 | 141.8] 106.4 109. 4 138.4 1199 
eae NS _..---| 126.9] 140.5] 142.8] 106.4 109. 4 130.7/ 1909 
June 15.. NE ERE 127.5 | 141.2] 143.6] 106.4 108. 9.| 144.7) 1908 
@) 141.4 (3) (3) 14.2} @ | @ 
(3) 143.0] (3) 3’) 114.2 (3) (1) 
131.7| 1429] 137.1] 112.5 114. 2 149.0) 1314 
@® | 438] @ (3) 1u74/ @ | @ 
@) | 142.7 () @) 117.8 ® | @ 
130.3 | 142.0] 139.5] 1086 117.8 140.8 | jan4 
Richmond: 
April 15 in oh 131.6 | (3) (3) 107.9 @ | @ 
May 15 on ; ‘ (3) 131.9] (3) (3) 107.9 @® | @ 
| eee _.-.------| 122.6] 134.0] 139.6] 103.9 107.4 134.7 | 116.0 
Savannah: | 
April 15... ....- _---------] 133.4] 150.8] 139.6] 115.1 111.8 126.1 | 197.9 
May 15_.._.- --------| 138.2] 149.4] 139.1] 115.2 111.8 136.4 | 1984 
June 15_-_- .------} 133.7] 150.2] 139.8] 115.2 111.8 137.9 | 128.5 
Washington, D. C.: 
April 15 lee --------| 123.3} 1328] 146.1] 100.3 109. 4 133.8 | 1244 
May 15-- vaceeese-----{ 123.9] 1341] 146.3] 100.3 109. 4 133.8 | 1281 
June 15__..- aii ae 124.4] 135.3] 146.6] 100.3 108.8 134.6 | 125.8 
East South Central: 
a 
ril 15 ecancaccoccesscel SOG) WALL WASI MS 104.6 133.6 | 1228 
May 15... TTT] 198-7 | 138.5 | 137.3 | 122.5 104.6 134.7] 195 
June 15___- ----|.-129.5 | 139.8] 138.4] 122.5 105. 8 134.9] 1242 
Memphis: 
April 15 seces (*) 141.3 @) (’) 105, 2 (3) () 
May 15 : : (3) 143.0] (©) (3) 105. 2 (3) (3) 
June 15 Sk ERT ene 129.2 | 144.7] 145.1] 116.0 105, 2 138.1] 118.0 
Mobile: 
il wnewilndadhiniie’ (3) 143.4] () (3) 104. 4 (3) @) 
May 15... : pdebienntes (3) 143.4 (3) (3) 104.4 (3) () 
June 15 iveneanesctpaccsh AT Saeen Gene. ae 104. 4 142.7] 119.4 
West South Central: 
Houston: | 
April 15 iibarakon -.--| 123.2] 135.3] 135.5] 109.4 91.2 124.1] 1211 
ay 15 ececee-e-------| 123.8] 1869] 135.6] 109.4 91.2 124.4] 1225 
June 15 123.6 | 135.0] 135.7} 109.3 91.1 127.1 | 1228 
New Orleans: 
April 15...._.- Se 148.5 | (@) (4) 104.6 (3) () 
Ene PEs eae (3) 148.4] (3) (3) 104. 6 (3) 0) 
NS cisaadoca w-----------] 129.4] 146.9] 137.3] 107.1] 104.4 134.1} 117.9 
Mountain: | | 
Denver: | } 
April 15____- pasiodneteehcnbelel nn ae 128.5 | 109.2| 103.6 136.4 | 119.5 
ees 1 125.1 | 139.3] 128.6] 109.3 104.1 | 136.7] 1901 
| Sari _...| 124.7] 137.5] 129.6] 109.3 104.1} 143.2] 1201 
Pacific: | | 
Los Angeles: | | | 
e | 126.0} 1386 | 137.3) 110.4 92.5 120.2 | 1243 
May 15. .....-.--- 127.6 | 142.0 | 137.2 110. 4 92.5 129.9} 1246 
Jume 16........- | 128.8 | 139.2| 137.3] 110.5 92.5 132.3 | 125.0 
Portland, Oreg.: | 
April Dienietaticwescpgeicmesuote @) | 422); @® | @& 16.7}; @ | ®@ 
| RAR MTR te @) | 14.7) @ | @& 116.7 (3) () 
June 15... ._-- : wen-e-----| 120.4] 144.4] 140, 2 | 115.5 92.1 136.9 | 1244 
San Francisco: | } 
enti, aikeciehatatoc-as iol | 128.3 | 1422} 135.1 | 106. 2 92.6 120.9 | 128 
a ES ET 129.4 | 144.7] 135.5 | 106.2 92.6 120.9 | 1201 
RAL SEIS 2S 129.2 | 142.5| 136.5| 106.3 92.6 137.4 | 120.2 
Seattle 
SOD... SLi weuccdcedeceoent, BERT BRST Ms) ae 101.4 127.3 | 1208 
i ictindaiccetresdabitincimats’ 128.9 141.3 | 136.9)| 111.4 101.7 127.3 | 130.2 
EIA TROT 28. 137.8 | 111.5 102. 1 29.2 
























1 Based on changes in cost of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
2 Based on prices for 56 cities collected on the Tuesday nearest the 15th of the month. 
3 Monthly data not available. 
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Retail Prices of Food in June 1944 


PERCENTAGE changes in retail food costs on June 15, 1944, as 
compared with costs in the previous month and in June 1943, are 
shown in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—Percent of Change in Retail Costs of Food in 56 Large Cities Combined, ' in 
Specified Periods, by Commodity Groups 





May 16, | June 15, Sept. 15, | Jan. 14, | Aug. 15, 
1944, to _ 1943, to | 1942,to | 1941, to | 1939, to 


Commodity group June 13, June 13, | June 13, | June 13, | June 13, 
4 














1944 194 1944 1944 | 1944 
All foods. - +0.1 —4.4 7.2 438.8) 445.1 
Cereals and bakery products +.3 +.8 +2.8 +14. 2 +16. 1 
Mests._- —.4 —6.1 —.6| +28.4 +35. 6 
Beef and veal —.1 —9.6 —5.7 | +8.6 +19. 3 
Pork. . +.1 —10.7 —9.7 |; +30.1 +27.3 
Lamb. . +.3 —5.5 +.8| +366 +36. 4 
Chickens. .--. —1.2 +4.7| +15.3 +58. 5 +62.9 
Fish, fresh and canned —1.9 —2.2| +169] +65.7 +97. 5 
Dairy products 0 —.1 | +4.5|} +27.0 +43. 4 
(ee +1.6 —-11.7 —16.8 | +32.5 +42.3 
Fruits and vegetables +.7 —7.3 +34. 2 +86. 5 +88.3 
resh__. +.8 —8.7 +41.7 | +97. 6 +98. 9 
Canned - - 0 —1.0 +4.4;) +414 +41.0 
Dried. . +.4 +3.5 +14.4 | +648 +81.7 
Beverages - =.1 —.3 +.4|} +36.7 +31.0 
Fats and oils. .-.._.-...- —.2 2.7 2.0] +653.3 +45.7 
Sugar and sweets_-_.---_- 0 4 —.4) +32.7 +32. 3 
| 








! The number of cities included in the index was changed from 51 to 56 in March 1943, with the necessary 
adjustments for maintaining comparability. At the same time the number of foods in the index was 
increased from 54 to 61. 


TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 56! Large Cities Combined,? by Com- 
modity Groups, on Specified Dates 
{1935-39= 100] 




















1944 1943 | 1942 1941 1939 
Commodity group aaa, mm : AA ine Wa. Ataaneiieel 
June 133| May 16 June 15 | Sept.15 | Jan.14 | Aug. 15 
All foods... ._- See 135.7 135. 5 141.9 126. 6 97.8 93.5 
Cereals and bakery products. __- =. 108.4} 108.1 107.5 | 105.4 94.9 93.4 
Meats... ; eet 129.8 130.3 138.3 | 130.6 101. 1 95.7 
Beef and veal . ; ain 118.8 118.9 131.4 126.0 109. 4 99. 6 
ies : * 112.0 111.9 125. 4 124.0 86.1 88.0 
DI victim cnenwe ea: wea 134. 8 134.4| 142.7 133.7 98.7 | 98. 8 
Chickens.._________- 154. 1 155.9 | 147.2 133.7 7.2 94. 6 
Fish, fresh and canned : 196.7 200. 5 | 201. 1 168. 2 | 118.7 99. 6 
Dairy products... ___- 133. 5 133. 5 133.7 127.7} 105.1 93. 1 
ta eee ss ea 129. 1 127.1 146. 2 155. 2 97.4 90.7 
Fruits and vegetdbles ae 174.0 172.8 | 187.8 129.7 93.3 92.4 
Fresh... . we 184. 6 183.1] 202.1 130. 3 93. 4 92.8 
Canned__. : ; | Ia3 129.2} 130.5 123.8 91.4 91.6 
Dried... seed ed. oe 164. 1 163. 5 158. 6 143. 4 99.6 90. 3 
Beverages. call 124.3] 41244! 1245| 1238 90.9 94.9 
Fats and oils __ Fae : ise 123. 1 123.3 | 126.5 120.7 80.3 84.6 
Giger and sweets._......2.2-.-2.2...--]| 198.5 126.5 | 126.5 127.0 95.3 95.6 

| 














‘Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943 
* Aggregate costs of 61 foods (54 foods prior to March 1943) in each city, weighted to represent total pur- 
jas Sonics of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of popula- 
elgbts. 
) Preliminary, 
* Revised, 
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TABLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' June 1944, 
Compared with Earlier Months 





Eggs 


Article 


Cereals and bakery products: 


ereals: 
Flour, wheat 
Macaroni 
Wheat cereal * 
Corn flakes 
Corn meal. - 
Rice 3__ ‘ 
Rolled oats... 
Flour, pancake * 


Bakery products: 


Bread, white__- 
Bread, whole-wheat 
Bread, rye_.- 
Vanilla cookies 
Soda crackers 


Meats: 
Beef: 


Round steak 
Rib roast 
Chuck roast 
Stew meat 3 
Liver 
capitmburrer 


Outlets. 


Roast, boned and rolled 3_- 
Pork 


Sausage cy 
Bologna, big ? 


Lamb: 


a 
Rib chops 


Poultry: Roasting chickens 
Fish: 


Fish (fresh, frozen) 
Salmon, pink 
Salmon, red 3 


Dairy products: 
Butter... 
Cheese. 
Milk, fresh (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (store) 
Milk, evaporated 


—— esh 
Fruits Fe v panetailion: 
Fresh 


fruits: 
Apples 
Bananas - . 
Oranges - 
Grapefruit * 


Fresh vegetables: 


Beans, green 
ae. x 
Carrots _- 
Lettuce-- 


Spinach _. 
Sweetpotatoes 
Beets * 


Canned fruits: 


Peaches... 
Pineapple_. 
Grapefruit juice 


See footnotes at end of table. 


10 pounds 


pound _. 


28 ounces 


..8 ounces -_- 
pound __| 


do 
do 
20 ounces 


pound _-. 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
16-0z. can 
_.do 


pound 

do- 
quart 

do 
144-02. can 


dozen 


pound 
do 

dozen 

each 


pound 
do 


bunch - 


head 
pound 
15 pounds 


pound _. 


do 


| 


__-bunch._| 


..No. mm ~/ 


No. | oo 

















1944 1943 
June 13? | May 16 | June 15 
Cents | Cents | Cents 
64.9 | 65. 2 | 61.1 
15.7 | 15.7 15.5 | 
23.2 23.3 23. 2 
6.5 | 6.5 6.7 
6.2 6.1 5.6 
12.9 12.8 12.6 
9.4 8.9 8.6 | 
12.1 12.1 10. 5 
8.8 8.7 8.9 
9.7 9.7 9.7 
9.9 9.9 10.0 
28.7 28.5 29.3 
18.9 19.0 17.7 
41.6 | 41.8 47.0 
33.7 33.7 37.6 
28.9 29.0 31.7 
31.5 31.5 34.9 
37.3 37.1 37.6 
28.0 28.0 32.1 
45.1 | 45.5 50.7 
35.0 | 635.2 38.0 
' 
37.3 | 37.3 41.9 
41.2 | 41.1 45.7 
51.1| 51.0 58.8 | 
35.6 35. 4 | 39.8 
22.4 22.5 | 24.7 
22.0 22.1 23.5 
38. 2 | 38.2 | 38.1 
34.2 | 35.2 | 34.1 
40.1 | 40.0 | 41.8 
45.3 | 45.2 49.3 
and 46.5 44.4 
mo | @® | @ 
23.7 | 24.1 | 24.1 
45.4 42.9 41.6 
49.9 50.0 50.5 
36.0 36.0 38.5 | 
15.6 15. 6 | 15.5 
14.5 14.5 14.4 
10.0 | 10.0 10.1 
w7| 44.9 | 51.7 
12.1 11.8 | 14.9 
11.4 11.4 | 11.7 
48.2 46.8 | 43.7 
9.2 8.7 8.7 
16.6 19.5 | 15.8 
5.4 5.6 | 10.0 
8.5 8.4 | 8.3 
11.5 12.3 15.2 
6.5 9.0 9.0 
78.7 69. 4 84.3 
9.7 9.2 | 10.2 
12.7 12.2 | 18.1 
10.7 10.5 | 11.6 
} 
27.5 | 27.3 26.5 
27.5 | 27.5 28.3 
44) 144) 141 


1941 


Jan. 14 





1939 


Aug. 15 


Cents 
4 
13. 
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Taste 3.—Average Retail Prices of 78 Foods in 56 Large Cities Combined,' June 1944, 
Compared with Earlier Months—Continued 





1944 1943 | 1941 | 1939 





Article 
. June 132) May 16 | June 15 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 


fruits and vegetables—Continued. 











| | j 
Canned vegetables: | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
Beans, green... ..__- --No.2ean-| 130] 131] 148] 10.0 10.0 
Corn.- é ‘ do 14.4 14.4 14.0 | 10.7 | 10.4 
Peas. . — 13. 1 13. 2 | 15.1 13.2 13.6 
Tomatoes. _ ..do | 11.9 11.9 | 12.6 8.4 8.6 
Soup, vegetable 3 1l-oz. can 13.4 13.4 13.1 (4) iW) 
Dried fruits: Prunes. - ....-pound.. 17.1 17.1 16.5 9.6 8.8 
Dried vegetables: 
Navy beans... ----.- : ..do 10.7 | 10.6 10.0 6.5 .8 
Soup, dehydrated, chicken noodle *__ounce 3.7 | 3.7 3.7 (O) (4) 
verages: 

" Coffee... - eet ‘ pound 30.0 | 30.0 30.0 20.7 22.3 
os : 4 pound 2R9 23.8 21.6 17.6 17.2 
Cocoa... ... 44 pound 10. 2 10.1 9.4 9.1 8.6 

Pats and oils: 

Lard pound 18.7 18.7 19.0 9.3 9.9 
Shortening other than lard— 

In cartons ..é 20. 2 20.1 20.0 11.3 11.7 

In other containers_- ne x Se 24.7 24.7 24.6 18.3 20.2 
Salad dressing -- .-pint 25. 6 | 25. 5 25. 2 20.1 (5) 
Oleomargarine - - _---. pound 24.1 24.2 23.6 15.6 16.5 
Peanut butter ‘ — max 28. 4 | 28. 5 | 33.1 17.9 17.9 
Oil, cooking or salad 3 ...pint 30.1 30.1 30. 4 | (5) (5) 

Sugar and sweets: | } 

Sugar pound 6.8 | 6.8 6.8 | 5.1 | 5.2 
Corn sirup .. 24 ounces. 15.8 | 15.8 | 15.6 13.6 | 13.7 
Molasses 3 18 ounces 15.8] 15.8] 15.5 13.4 | 13.6 
Apple butter * 16 ounces 13. 2 | 13. 2 12.9 | (4) (4) 

| 





1 Data are based on 51 cities combined prior to January 1943. 
? Preliminary. 

1 Not included in index. 

‘First priced, February 1943. 

‘Not priced. 

‘ Revised. 

Composite price not computed. 

' First priced, October 1941. 


Tape 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Costs of All Foods, by Cities,’ on Specified Dates 
[1935-39 = 100] 





1944 1943 1941 | = 1939 





City and regional area eee 
June 13? May 16 | June 15 | Jan.14 | Aug. 15 

















United States . a 135.7 135.5 141.9 97.8 93.5 
New England: 
Boston marae 130. 4 129. 6 136.8 | 95.2 | 93.5 
Bridgeport 131.4 131.4) 143.8) 96.5 93. 2 
Fall River 129. 2 129.8 140.8 97.5 95.4 
Manchester 130.9 | 3131.7 143. 4 | 96. 6 94.9 
New Haven 132.6 | 133.1) 143.1 | 95.7 93.7 
Portland, Maine ; 131.1} 1314] 140.6} 95.3 95.9 
_Providence__._. Rosie 133. 4 131.9 139. 7 96.3 93.7 
Middle Atlantic: | 
TE NE Oe er ee 134.6 134.2 145. 2 100. 2 94.5 
Newark . 137.7 137.8 | 142.1 | 98. 8 95.6 
New York ; 136.8 | 137.0} 1414 99.5 95.8 
Philadelphia : : 134.5} 132.8] 139.2] 95.0 93.0 
Pittsburgh __ ia ’ 135.8 | 134.6 | 142.3 | 98.0 92.5 
Rochester........_____. ; 131.3 | 129.5 | 138.6 | 99.9 92.3 
Scranton alin - 135.9 | 135.5 | 144.4 97.5 92.1 
East North Central: | 
Chicago. an ee nee 135.4 | 134.2 140.0 | 98. 2 92.3 
a iki dil th a eaincinwtieitnn 138.4} 1337) 139.2 | 96.5 90.4 
i 141.3 | 1419) 149.5 | 99. 2 93.6 
Columbus, Ohio__........-- ri 127.1 127.1 | 134.5 | 93. 4 88.1 
6 cn cw citaneeska 133.0 132.4| 141.6 | 97.0 90.6 
a 132.6 132.2} 140.3 98. 2 90.7 
Milwaukee : 135.5 134.4 138.7 95.9 | 91.1 
Peoria...___ ; 138. 2 138.2} 146.9 99.0 | 93.4 
Springfield, Il | 140.9| 140.5| 146.4] 96.2 | 94.1 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Average Retail Costs of All Foods, by Cities,! on Specified Dates— 
Continued 


[1935-39=100] 























































1944 | 1943 1941 1939 
City and regional area enn —. 
| June 13?| May 16 | June 15 | Jan. 14 | Aug. 15 
West North Central: | 
ee 137.3 136.3 143.3 95.9}... 
Kansas City. 130.5 | 131.4 135.8 92.4 9L5 
Minneapolis_. 129.0 | 129. 5 134. 1 99.0 95.0 
Omaha. ....-- 131. 1 131. 2 | 137.7 | 7.9 92.3 
St. Louis 138.7 137.8 | 143. 5 99. 2 93.8 
St. Paul 128.1 | 127.9 | 133.7 | 98. 6 04.3 
Wichita ¢ 146. 2 145.5 149.7 | 9.31... 2 
South Atlantic: | - 
SLs csinedbdimecccecdsnncuneceneenaguenenes 135. 2 135. 4 143.9 94.3 92.5 
EL: octhknidieonnontneteonankein 141.2 | 140.5 | 152. 5 97.9 4.7 
Charleston, 8. C............. 130.6 | 130.7 | 139. 0 95.9 %.1 
a 142.9 143.0 | 151.7 98.8 95.8 
Th ii at ap ienenaenaassaeguenmnbadennebil 142.0 142.7 151.7 95.8 5 
| RSET TI RSIS Tee 134.0 131.9 139. 6 93.7 92.2 
AT Re Ean oa 150. 2 149.4 153.8 100. 5 %.7 
Washington, D. C. 135.3 134. 1 142.7 7.7 4.1 
 ietiaccmusnainescecatedipenmnsign 135. 1 134. 2 139.7 of Bee 
East South Central: } | 
ark ctnatiins nictnin titanate tibiae " | 139.8 138. 5 | 141.9 96.0 , 
EE intiuibeb<tnetinendethineiecreiiibvase ‘ 139.3 140.4 | 149.6 | 105.3 | _. 
th ccndttithensepmdcslinonweediinednns | 154.1 152.7 158. 5 3 bake 
St tiindtneniinidubiiorgrbabieimonninau’ 132.9 130. 8 139.5 95.5 | 21 
i  itininideibecuveninitideinmamtintanacnnti 144.7 143.0 | 148.3 94.2 89.7 
tt hi ieesaill ued smendbaunesénitiieesdiie 142.1 143. 4 149.8 7.9 95.5 
West South Central: | } } 
tL <iibicieheidghaaendadinouiatetnatnnwsies 130.8 133.3 136.6 | 92.6 | 9L7 
html ai eererinennmsigdsnaininmnndabiinenitih | 135.0 | 135. 9 140.0 102. 6 | 97.8 
NSN eee per ree nee: it~ 133.9] 140.1] 95.6] 940 
EOE ET LTE 146.9 148. 4 152. 2 101.9 | 97.6 
Mountain: | 
RSE SEE SR Aner ere eee 132.8 133.0} 140.6) 98.7] 941 
EET ET esiinalibdabenanat 137.5 139. 3 | 141.0 94.8 | 92.7 
SC ncndesucsenseceneqneeseenibeas | 139. 5 139. 2 | 144.1 97.5 4.6 
Pacific: | | 
I ons nciitisgdieunminaninnintitimiciionand — 139. 2 142.0 | 146.8 | 101.8 94.6 
Portland, Oreg........-..- PERSE LI EE 144.4 144.7 152. 1” 101.7 %.1 
EE TEE TAD ; 142.5 | 144.77) 149.87 99.6 | 93.8 
Seattle__. . , 140. 4 141.3 146.6 101.0 4.5 





1 Aggregate costs of 41 foods in each city (54 foods prior to March 1943), weighted to represent total pur- 
chases of wage earners and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use 
of population weights. Primary use is for time-to-time comparisons, rather than place-to-place compari- 


sons. 
? Preliminary. 
3 Revised. 
4 June 1940= 100. 
4 Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 


TABLE 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 56 Large Cities Combined, 1913 to June 194 











[1935-39 = 100] 
, |‘ All-foods |} , | All-foods || , All-foods 
Year | index Year |" index || Year and month inder 
S ..! 
79.9 | 103.9 || 1943—Continued. 
81.8 || 86.5 RE’ 140.6 
80.9 | 84.1 RR 143.0 
90.8 | 93. 7 Pc akacsccacetel 141.9 
116.9 || 100. 4 , ” “eee 139.0 
134. 4 | 101.3 eS REE 137.2 
149.8 | 105. 3 Septem ber-...---- 137.4 
168.8 | 97.8 GRORE...cccccisa 138.2 
| November........- 137.3 
128.3 | 95. 2 December -....-- 137.1 
119.9 | 96.6 || 1944: 
124.0 | 105. 5 ee ne 136.1 
122.8 123.9 February ......---- 134.5 
132.9 | 138.0 pS RES 1341 
137.4 yr egertes 134.6 
132.3 RE 185.5 
130.8 | January. .........- 133.0 pL 135.7 
132. 5 | February.........- 133. 6 
126.0 arch 137.4 
































! Indexes based on 51 cities combined prior to March 1943. 
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Wholesale Prices in June 1944 


SEASONALLY higher prices for agricultural products, particularly 
fruits, vegetables, and eggs, caused the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index of commodity prices in primary markets to rise 0.3 percent in 
June. At 104.3 percent of the 1926 average the all-commodity 
index of nearly 900 price series reached the highest point in nearly 
19 years. The average level of prices for these commodities is 0.5 
percent higher than in June of last year and 39 percent higher than 
at the outbreak of the war. 

During the month market prices for farm products rose 1.7 per- 
cent, led by sharp increases in quotations for cattle, cotton, eggs, 
apples, citrus fruits, sweetpotatoes, and white potatoes in the Boston 
market. Prices for foods in primary markets advanced 1.4 percent, 
also as a result of the increase in prices for eggs and fresh fruits and 
vegetables. 

Stronger markets for turpentine and rosin largely accounted for an 
increase of 0.2 percent in the building materials group index. Higher 
sales realization prices for gas and electricity brought average prices 
for fuel and lighting materials up 0.1 percent, notwithstanding lower 
prices for anthracite in some areas. 

The index for the hides and leather products group dropped 0.5 
percent as a result of lower prices for sheepskins owing to increased 
supplies. Lower prices for fatty acids and the usual seasonal dis- 
counts on certain fertilizer materials caused the index for the chemicals 
and allied products group to drop 0.2 percent in June. In addition, 
minor declines were reported in prices for soap products. 

Average prices for raw materials rose 1.1 percent because of the 
pronounced increase in agricultural commodity markets. Semi- 
manufactured commodity prices advanced 0.1 percent, while prices 
for finished products remained unchanged at the May level. 

The rise of 1.7 percent in farm product prices at the primary 
market level brought the index for the group to the highest point 
reached since July of last year. From May to June livestock and 
poultry prices advanced 0.3 percent, with steers up 6 percent, cows 
more than 2 percent, and light hogs over 1 percent. Live poultry, 
on the contrary, declined more than 12 percent in both the New York 
and Chicago markets and sheep and heavy hogs dropped about 2 
percent. The grain markets weakened on reports of bumper crops. 
Rye declined nearly 10 percent, wheat more than 3 percent, and oats 
0.3 percent. Cotton advanced nearly 3 percent, to a 16-year peak 
as a result of Congressional action in passing the price control bill 
which raised the loan value. Egg prices were higher in most markets, 
ranging from nearly 3 percent at New York to almost 14 percent at 
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Cincinnati. Apples advanced sharply and prices were also higher 
for citrus fruits, sweetpotatoes, and white potatoes at Boston. Lower 
prices were reported for hay, for white potatoes at New York, Chicago 
and Portland (Oreg.), and for onions. ; 

Led by an advance of 8.6 percent for fruits and vegetables, together 
with the increase in egg quotations, and a sharp rise in glucose 
average prices for foods rose 1.4 percent during the month. |, 
addition, higher prices were reported for bread in some cities. Prices 
were lower for flour in most markets. Meats declined 0.5 percent 
with lower prices reported for pork and dressed poultry. 

A reduction of over 15 percent in quotations for sheepskins caused 
the index for the hides and leather products group to decline 0.5 
percent. No changes were reported in prices for shoes or other 
leather products. 

A minor increase in prices for men’s cotton hosiery was not re- 
flected in the index for the textile products group. It has remained 
unchanged at 97.8 percent of the 1926 average since early in the year, 

Slightly lower prices for anthracite were more than offset by 
higher sales realization prices for gas and electricity, and the index 
for the fuel and lighting materials group rose 0.1 percent. 

A further decline of 12.5 percent in prices for quicksilver did not 
affect the index for metals and metal products. It remained un- 
changed at 103.7 percent of the 1926 level. 

Led by an increase of more than 14 percent for rosin, average prices 
for building materials advanced 0.2 percent during the month. Price 
increases were allowed by OPA for common building brick in some 
regions. Quotations for western pine lumber were fractionally 
lower than in May. ; 

The index for chemicals and allied products fell 0.2 percent as a 
result of weakening prices for fatty acids and the usual seasonal dis- 
counts on potashes. 

No changes were reported in prices for furniture or furnishings. 
Quotations were lower for certain soap products. 

Except in a few instances, price movements were moderate between 
June 1943 and June 1944. Prices for farm products dropped 1 per- 
cent during the year because of lower market prices for livestock. 
Grains on the contrary were nearly 12 percent higher than in June of 
last year. Average wholesale prices for foods declined about 3 
percent, led by decreases of more than 4 percent for fruits and vege- 
tables and meats. Cereal products, following the advance in grain 
prices, rose a little more than 1 percent. 

The few important changes ia industrial commodity markets during 
the year were attributable in most instances to OPA action in granting 
higher ceiling prices to stimulate output or to compensate for higher 
production costs. Increased prices for burlap, certain cotton yard 
goods, and cotton hosiery brought the index for textile products up 
0.4 percent during the year. The index for hides and leather products 
fell 1.2 percent as a result of a decline of more than 6 percent for hides 
and skins. Average prices for fuel and lighting materials increased 
2.8 percent because of higher prices for coal and coke. 

In the metals and metal products group, higher prices for certaiD 
types of farm machinery and plumbing and heating equipment were 
more than offset by lower prices for butts and a break in the quick- 
silver market, and the group index dropped 0.1 percent. 
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Wholesale Prices 421 


Several upward adjustments in prices of lumber, a revision in ceiling 

rices for cement in the Northeastern States, together with sub- 
stantial increases in prices for linseed oil, rosin, and turpentine ac- 
counted for an increase of nearly 5 percent in average prices of building 
materials since June a year ago. 

Increased excise taxes and higher quotations for fertilizer materials 
accounted for an increase of more than 5 percent in the index for 
chemicals and allied products. 

Ap increase in ceiling prices of furniture early in 1944 was re- 
sponsible for an advance of 1.5 percent in average prices for house- 
furnishing goods from June 1943 to June 1944. In the miscellaneous 
commodity group, cattle feed rose 6 percent, and paper and pulp 
advanced almost 3 percent. 

Prices for most commodities moved sharply upward during the 
early part of the war. Since August 1939 farm products have ad- 
ed about 105 percent, with grains 147 percent and livestock 86 
percent higher. In June, food prices at the primary market level 
were more than 58 percent higher than before the war. Fruits and 
vegetables led the advance with an increase of 135 percent. Dairy 
products rose 62 percent, meats 44 percent, and cereal products 
about 32 percent. 

Among the outstanding changes in industrial commodity markets 
in the 5-year period of war were increases of 185 percent for drugs and 
pharmaceuticals (largely the result of increased excise taxes), 151 
percent for fats and oils, 133 percent for cattle feed, 74 percent for 
cotton goods, 71 percent for lumber, 49 percent for woolen and worsted 
goods, over 40 percent for hides and skins, more than 30 percent for 
dothing, anthracite, paper and pulp, and rubber, and over 20 per- 
cent for shoes, leather, bituminous coal, coke, motor vehicles, paint 
materials, fertilizer materials, furniture, and automobile tires and 
tubes. 

Percentage comparisons of the June 1944 level of wholesale prices 
wih May 1944, June 1943, and August 1939, with corresponding 
index numbers, are given in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities, June 
1944, Compared With May 1944, j st 1943, and August 1939 


























[1926= 100] 

l | | 
| . | Percent Percent} | Percent 

. | June May | |} June | August | 

Group and subgroup | ; | | q | | | of 
| 1944 1944 | change | 1943 | change | 1939 | change 
ane so eee ee | | | aol 
All commodities Erase ..| 1043} 1040| 40.3] 1038] 40.5] 75.0] +301 
Farm products... Penaionebiel / 125.0 | 122.9] +1.7| 126.2) —1.0| 61.0) +1049 
Grains. __._._- ‘ EISELE! | 127.2) 129.7 —1.9 | 113.8 | +118) 651.5) +147.0 
Livestock and poultry -.---| 19.0} 1226] +.3] 1286] —44] 66.0] +864 
Other farm products soninchbeicl vies ‘| 124.7 | 120.4| +3.6 127.2} —2.0 60.1 | +107.5 
| | 
| nee ne | 106.5 105.0 +14 | 109.6 | —2.8 7.2 | +58.5 
cada manwalad 110.3 | 110.3 0 | 109.5! +.7/ 67.9] +624 
Cereal products. .......................--| 947] 95.0] -—.3] 93.6] 41.2] 729] +817 
Fruits and vegetables...............-.-.-| 137.7| 1268| 48.6| 143.6| —4.1| 585 | +1354 
eats. {Re --| 106.1) 106.6) ~-.5| 1116) -49) 737] +440 
Other foods... -.__- PERI --+| aad 91.9/ 41.2) 97.0) —4.1 60.3 | +542 
| 

Hides and leather products___- --| 116.4 117.0} —.5| 117.8] —12| 927] +256 
sls an dc dswiiconabencad | 1263] 123] oO | 124] —.1| 100.8] +253 
Semeend skins. ......................... 108.4 | 111.9] —31|/ 1160] -—66] 77.2] +404 
ae eo a diet Sai | 101.3 | 101.3 0 | 101.3 0 84.0 | +20.6 
Other leather products --| 11621 1162 0 115. 2 0 97.1! +186 
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Tas.e 1.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subg 
1944, Compared With May 1944, June 1943, and Au 


roups of Commodities, 
gust 1939—Continued 
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I  ncatcnaddddnbebnihesacnnade 
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Woolen and worsted goods..._......__- 
Other textile products.................-.- 


Fuel and lighting materials................ . 
CC pommageanbetennne 
Bituminous coal 


ne 
Electricity 
G 





il diendphdnaatieineinemrnansetqoutceds 
Petroleum and products.... 


Metals and metal products...--............. 


Agricultural implements. .............-- | 
ee 


i otiddannndecdscceonsnael 
Motor vehicles 
 ntncnewawkinnwndnatet 
Plumbing and heating. - --..-. ere 





Building materials 
Brick and tile.......-. 





Paint and paint materials_.............- 
Plumbing and heating. .........-.....-.- 
Structural steel _ ........-.-- pibincaehe 
Other building materials. -_-.............- 


Chemicals and allied products... -........-..- 
DT ocintddibndinipsuceecoccoeoun 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. -__._......-- 
Fertilizer materials...................- 
I Gaddddcccddccscssbbooges 
| eee icsuaaadehieie 


Housefurnishing goods_...................-- 
 ethagnmennen nienegenias 


RE ee es 


i ecnttinencnineeendkiinuint 
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SETTLE } 
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en ee 
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1 Data not available. 
































Wholesale Prices 423 
Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to June 1944 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1943, and by months from June 1943 to June 
1944, are shown in table 2. 


TaBLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesaie Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 


















































| 
Hides | Fuel | Metals! iq. Seem |House- 
Farm and | Zz Rt and _— ro fur- | Mis- =. 
Year and month | prod- |F oods/leather) » 44. f metal m.. 4 allied | Hish- | cella- he 
ucts | prod- ie a. 4 prod- | Tisis | prod- | img | neous | "tie." 
ucts ” | rials | Ucts ucts | $00ds 
100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 
99.9 | 109.1 90.4; 83.0 / 100.5/ 95.4] 940) 94.3] 82.6 95.3 
61.0 | 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 64.4 64.8 
60.5 | 80.9 64.8 | 66.3 79.8 77.0) 72.1 75.8) 62.5 65.9 
82.1 | 95.4 71.5 76.2 | 87.0] 86.7 78.7 81.7 70. 5 80.8 
85.5 | 104.6 76.3 77.6 | 95.7] 95.2] 82.6] 89.7] 77.8 86.3 
73.6 92.8 | 66.7 76.5 | 95.7] 90.3 77.0} 86.8] 73.3 78.6 
70.4} 95.6 | 69.7] 731] 944] 905] 760) 863) 748] 77.1 
71.3 | 100.8| 73.8] 71.7] 95.8] 948] 77.0] 885] 77.3] 786 
82.7 | 108.3 84.8 76.2} 99.4 | 103.2) 84.6) 943 82.0 87.3 
99.6 | 117.7 | 96.9 78.5 { 103.8 | 110.2 97.1 | 102.4 89.7 98. 8 
106.6 | 117.5 97.4} 80.8 | 103.8 | 111.4 | 100.3 | 102.7 | 92.2 103.1 
| 
. 109.6 | 117.8 97.4 81.0 | 103.8 | 110.6 | 100.0 | 102.8] 91.8 103.8 
5. 107.2 | 117.8 | 97.4 81.0 | 103.7 | 110.7 | 100.1 | 102.6] 92.3} 103.2 
- 105.8 | 117.8 | 97.4 80.9 | 103.7 | 112.2 | 100.2 | 102.6 | 92.6 103. 1 
, 105.0 | 117.8 | 97.5] 81.0 | 103.7 | 112.5 | 100.3 | 102.6 | 93.0 103.1 
ber | 122.2 | 105.1 | 117.8 97.6 81.0 | 103.7 | 112.7 | 100.4 | 102.6 93.1 103. 0 
” ° 105.8 | 116.5 97.7 81.2 | 103.8 | 113.1 | 100.3 | 102.8 93. 2 102.9 
| 105.6 | 117.0 | 97.7 | 82.1 | 103.8 | 113.4 | 100.4 | 102.8) 93.3 103. 2 
| 
104.9 | 117.2 97.7 82.3 | 103.7 | 113.5 | 100.4 | 104.5 | 93.2 103. 3 
Pus acmieeal 104.5 | 116.9 | 97.7 83.1 | 103.7 | 113.6 | 100.4 | 104.2 | 93.4 103. 6 
= wou 104. 6 | 116.9 | 97.8} 83.0 | 103.7 | 114.2 | 100.4 | 104.3 93.5 103. 8 
_—— . . --| . 104.9 | 116.9 | 97.8] 83.0 | 103.7 | 115.2 | 105.4 | 104.3 | 93.5 103. 9 
= .----| 122.9 | 105.0 | 117.0 | 97.8 83.2 | 103.7 | 115.7 | 105.4 | 104.3 93. 5 104.0 
June....... ---| 125.0 | 106.5 116.4 | 97.8] 83.3 | 103.7 | 115.9 | 105.2 | 104.3 | 93.5 104.3 























The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
smimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm products 
and foods. The list of commodities included under the classifications 
“Raw materials,” “‘ Semimanufactured articles,’ and ‘“Manufactured 
roducts” was shown on pages 8 to 9 of Wholesale Prices, July to 
ecember 1942 (Bulletin No. 736). 
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TaBLeE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926= 100] 


















| 
| | | am | i pe an | ol 
com- 
| | > & } é com- 
rn" |}com- | modi- le : | com- | modj- 
| Men- | modi- | thes — man. | Man- | modi-| o Prsad 
> _ | ufac- | ties other || vy aw | . | Ufae- | ties | o 
nt | mate- | pm noe | tured | other than | Terene | mate- =. tured | other | _ 
rials | ‘grtj- | Prod- | than farm || | Fials | ‘arti. | Prod-| than | farm 
cles | ucts | farm | prod- || | cles | Ucts | farm | prod. 
prod-| ucts || | | prod- | ‘uets Labe 
and | | 

















































j | | 
a | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 1943 | 
1929.......| 97.5| 93.9] 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 || June... 114.3} 92.8 | 100.1] 98.7 96.8 FOR 
1932.......| 55.1] 59.3] 70.3| 68.3 70.2 || July 113.6 | 928) 9.6 | 98.3 96 9 
pease | 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5| 69.0 71.2 || Aug...... 112.7} 92.9] 99.7] 98.5 97.1 were ( 
interes | 79.9] 75.9] 82.0] 80.7] 79.6 || Sept | 112.4] 929] 99.9) 98.6 97.2 | 
ie duhan | $4.8] 85.3] 87.2 | 86. 2 | 85.3 || Oct } 111.9] 929] 100.0] 98.7] 973 The Ia 
eaten 72.0| 75.4] 822] 80.6 81.7 || Nov | 111.3] 92.9] 100.2| 98.8 74 a 
| | || Dee 112.1} 93.1 | 100.2} 99.0] 976 
1999.......] 70.2] 77.0] 804| 73.5] 81.3] 
 —_— | 71.9] 791) 81.6) 80.8 | 83.0 || 1944 | | * 
1941_......| 83.5] 86.9] 89.1 88.3 | 89.0 || Jan. 112.2} 93.2 | 100.2] 99.1 97.8 ) 
1942. _.....| 100.6 | 92.6] 98.6] 97.0 | 95.5 || Feb...__-- 112.8 | 93.4 | 100.4] 99.3 0 
1943_......| 112.1 | 929] 100.1 | 98.7 | 96.9 || Mar_. 113.4} 93.7/ 100.5] 99.3] 9e1 
| | ¢ om 113.2 | 93.6 | 100.8] 99.6) 84 i f 
} } “eee | 113.0 | 93.7 | 100.9} 99.7 | 98.5 h be 
|| June 114.2| 93.8] 100.9] 99.6!) 5 ube! 
pumbe 
other | 
Weekly Fluctuations i the 
: part ti 


Weekly changes in wholesale prices by groups of commodities ff quits. 
during May and June 1944 are shown by the index numbers in table 4, In 8 
These indexes are not averaged to obtain an index for the month ff himng: 
but are computed only to indicate the fluctuations from week to week. § ¥ere Fr 














' quit ra 
TaBLe 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, May and ordpan 
June 1944 large n 
[1926= 100] . | 
| June | June | June | J May | May | May | M The 
ro ; June une | June | June | May | May May | May 
Commodity group | 24 7 | | 3 | @ | 0 | BI 6 transpo 
iat akatis ees eS Ge. Ma GET Soy dees oe nanufa 
All commodities... .........--- ete: 103. 7 103. 7 | 104.0 103.9 | 103. 9 | 103.8 | 103.6 | 1037 1,000 i 
Farm products. ........---..-- _./423.0 | 122.9 | 125.0 | 123.9 | 123.7 | 123.3 | 1224 | 1m8 The 1 
i ihediadddubsongniebhodetes sisi 104.9 | 104.9 | 105.4 | 105.2| 104.9 | 104.7 | 104. 6 | 105.0 : 
Hides and leather products.................-.| 117.7 | 117.7 | 117.7 | 117.7 | 117.7 | 117.6 | 117. 6 | 117.6 approx! 
Textile products__. aualemaiishe : 97.3} 97.3 | 97.3 97.3 | 97.3 | 97.3 97.3 | 97.3 wparat 
Fuel and lighting materials... __- sana 83.8 | 83.7 | 83.7 | 83.7 | 83.9) 83.9 | 837) SBT netal ; 
I 
Metals and metal products ome ..---| 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 | 103.8 tal 
Building materials.._.- - --| 115.9 | 115.8 | 115.8 | 115.7 | 115.6 | 115.6 | 115.0 | 1150 nelal-n 
Chemicals and allied products. - , : 105.3 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 105.3 | 105.4 | 105.4 | 105.4 | 1054 had an 
Housefurnishing goods__.--.- : ....--| 106.0 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 106.0 | 1060 ; 
Miscellaneous. ...............- ‘ 93.3 93.3 93. 3 93.3 93.3 93.3 | 93.3) 93 hajor n 
Raw materials_. sini | 113.2 | 113.1 | 114.4 | 113.8 | 113.6 | 113.3 | 112.8 | 1133 eC | 
Semimanufactured articles _- ‘ ae 93.7 | 93.7) 93.7] 93.6] 93.6| 93.6/| 93.5) 985 conside 
Manufactured products. - -- ..--| 101.1 | 101.0 | 101.0 | 101.1 | 101.1 | 101.1 | 101.0 | 10L0 
All commodities other than farm products.-| 99.5 | 99.5| 995| 99.6| 99.6| 996| 925/ 5 Mf Dumber 


All commodities other than farm products | | | | 
and foods 98.7 | 98.7 | 98.7 | 


98.7 | 98.7 | 98.6 | 86 there w: 
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Labor Turnover 
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labor Turnover in Manufacturing, Mining, and Public 
Utilities, May 1944. 


FOR every 1,000 workers on factory pay rolls in May, 52 quit, 6 
yere discharged, 6 left to enter the armed forces, and 5 were laid off. 
The lay-off rate of 5 per 1,000 is the lowest since May of last year and 
rlects the stabilization of production needs in many industries. 

The quit rate of 52 per 1,000 in May compares with a rate of 49 
i April. Fifteen of the 20 major manufacturing groups reported 
shigher quit rate in May than during the preceding month. Quit 
ntes above 70 per thousand were reported by the furniture, food, 
lumber, and tobacco groups. Primarily responsible for the large 
wmber of quits was a widespread shifting to higher-paying jobs in 
ither groups, principally the war-industry groups. Several plants 
in the furniture and lumber groups reported that soldiers, working 
part time while stationed in the vicinity, accounted for a great many 
uits. 
¥ all but one of the major manufacturing groups, the rate of 
hiring was greater in May than in April. The largest accession rates 
vere reported by the four groups noted above as having the highest 
quit rates. In spite of a relatively low quit rate, 47 per 1,000, the 
wdpance group reported a high accession rate, 76 per 1,000. The 
lage number of hires in the ordnance group can be attributed to the 
increased military need for big guns and heavy ammunition. 

The bighest discharge rate, 12 per 1,000, was reported by the 
msportation equipment group. This is double the rate for all 
moufacturing industries combined, and reflects a rate of 18 per 
|000 in the shipbuilding industry. 

The total separation rate for the metal-mining group as a whole is 
proximately the same as for manufacturing. However, the military 
#paration rate is a more important factor in the separations among 
metal miners than among those in manufacturing. Each of the 
metal-mining industries, in which few if any women are employed, 
id a military separation rate above 10 per 1,000, while not a single 
nijor manufacturing group passed this mark. 

¢ separation rate for women employed in manufacturing was 
msiderably higher than for men. Women were hired in sufficient 
umbers, however, to compensate for those leaving. Among men, 
there was a net decline in employment. 
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Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Manufacturing 
Industries, May 1944 ! 
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| ee 
Jan- | Feb- | | Au- | SeP-| 9 | No. 


































Class of turnover and | P c- De 

year | uary |Fuary| Maren April | May | June | July | gust = | tober (Vem | com. 

= Ee t | be 

| | | | nn 

Total separation: | | 
ao emilee! 2.91 6 G@ |.....-/-.....1......L.....1...... a 
1943__ -| 7.11 | 7.04 | 7.69) 7.54 | 6.57 | 7.07 | 7.56 | 8.18 | 8.16 | 7.02 | 637) Gy 
Q 1939_. an | 3.19 | 2.61 | 3.18 | 3.46 | 3.48 | 3.31 | 3.36 | 3.01 | 2.79 | 2.91 | ag5 te 
uit: 

1944... _.-| 4.60 | 4 | 5.00 | 4.90 |25.20 |......|....--]__-- | oo Oe ase 

. 4.45 | 4 | ‘ 5. 291 5.191448) de 

Sa - 85 P oa 

ee ee Ol ie ae Vie er boa a 
aa . 52 ry Plu 
aaa .10 - 
































































| 

ck lk ae 1a |e | oe ee ee Oe Stea 
WS -| 74 ‘ : | = 
1939... ~--| 224 | 1.87] 223 | 260 2.46 | 2.54/ 205/158) 181|1o7lag@ 
Military: va 
aS 53 | .49| .73| .64]9.60}......]..... San ways (eee Fab 
1943.-.-----------| 1.26 | 1.23] 1.12] :87| ‘69 | 260) .60| .67| 64) .61| ciety Bal 
Miscellaneous: ¢- ; Fore 
ae 1 tl ae) ae ie. Lb... ob... kk eee Fire 

i adekAnndadegen ys -12| .09] .07} .07] .08| .08| .08| .07] .o7] & 
Accession: OD ectri 
1 cecococef COE1ES 1 67168 em hb) ee Elec 
RRR | 8.28 | 7.87 | 8.32) 7.43 | 7.18 | 840 | 7.83 | 7.62) 7.73 | 717 | Cea) Rad 

aeons | £09 | 806 | 3.34 | 2.93 | 3.29 | 3.92 | 4.16 | 5.06 | 617 | 580 | 410) 26 





to those shown by the Bureau’s employment and pay-roll reports, as the former are based on data for th 
entire month while the latter refer, for the most part, to a 1-week period ending nearest the middle of th 


or 

Com 

dit 

1 Month-to-month employment changes as indicated by labor-turnover rates are not precisely comparabk Machine 
Engi 
month. In addition, labor-turnover data, beginning in January 1943, refer to all employees, whereas th - 


employment and pay-roll reports relate only to wage earners. The labor-turnover sample is not so extensin ae 
as that of the employment and pay-roll survey—proportionately fewer small plants are included; printing = 
and publishing, and certain seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not covered. Met 
2? Preliminary figures. a 

3 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. _ 

4 Data for 1939 included with quits. pa 
Pum 


Tasie 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and § ren, 



















































Industries,! May 1944 _— 
: re 
| Mili- | Ship 
| Total Di Li oa Total 
otal sepa- : s- ay-| an Pr Automol 
| ration Quit charge! off 4 cession Moti 
cella- Mot 
Industry neous 
| Nonferro 
| al ; | Prim 
May | April] May | April] May | May | May | May| Api alu 
19442| 1944 | 19449 1944 | 10442 | 19442 | 19442) 10442) 1 Alun 
Risteaagel Si leennaed ref 
Manufacturing | 
QRBNIRED acscnccsccccctewesasdcccs georges ..-| 6£91 | 6£92 | 474) 4.60 0.78 | 0.78 | 0.61 | 7.60) 68 
Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related 
equipment #___.................--..-.-| 5.39 | 5.15 | 3.63 | 3.37 -62| .54] .00 
Ammunition, except small-arms *__......| 8.08 | 8.32 | 6.07 | 6.00 -87 | .54) .@0]. 
res ciecmnccenends TT Gat Lae te -89 | 2.15 - 4 |. 
Sighting and fire-control equipment *_...| 3.54 | 3.09 | 2.23 | 1.85 -43 | .16) .72}. 
Iron and steel and their products. -._- ahinienate | 5.33 | 496 | 3.84 | 3.50 .42) .38| .60| 467 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
ERE PETA shadinumtienmhdleide 3.67 | 3.36 | 2.61 | 2.35 -16 -20| .70| 3.30 
Gray-iron castings. ........-. ibeneed -| 8 8.46 | 6.48 | 6.34 -91 | .43| .65 | 7.86 
Malleable-iron castings. -......-. omen 5.73 | 5.96 | 4.73 -46| .04] .56/ 4% 
Steel castings --.-..-. i anata 7.11 | 6.06 | 5.48 -.69 | .20] .72| 606 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings 5.54 | 5.30 | 3.24 .37 | .32] 1.32/78 
Tin cans and other tinware- .-..-. . 10.65 {10.00 | 8.79 | 1.22] 2.03) .54 |1461 
Wire products. ..-... oc aldainaceiedaaaiinil 2.79 | 2.27 | 1.86 23 -11| .€0/}41 
Cutlery and edge tools_..............--.- 5.77 | 5.45 | 4.71 32] .05| .34) 807 
Tools (except edge tools, machine-tools, 
A acanacuacineiamneadonnnd 6.29 | 5.23 | 478 . 56 21 | .63 | 615 
Ph sidninipitinnintnndeeetawned 6.23 | 4.80 | 4.221 3.74 -2 -9 148 

















See footnotes at end of table. 
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100 Employees) in Selected Groups and 










































































‘ [ask 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 
wufacturing Industries,| May 1944—Continued 
i } 
| ] | Mili- | 
_ | No. | De | tary 
r|Vem™- | com. Total sepa- Quit Dis- | Lay-| and | Total ac- 
ber ber ration charge! off mis- cession 
—|———|___ cella- 
| Industry neous 
ae | ‘Regex j 
b | 6.37) 45 | May} April) May | A sa May May | May | May| April 
L | 2.95 a4 | 19442) 1944 |19442 a 19442 weed 1944? |19442 | 1944 
‘s 4a Manufacturing—Continued 
joo and steel and their products—Con. | 
12 ee ET SEE. wnnacqnescndnenncasau 5.55 | 5.99 | 4.40 | 4.02 | 0.47 | 0.28 | 0.40 | 3.35 | 432 
|] <6) Stoves, oil burners, and heating equip- | 
+15] Nl periie eal 9.81 | 9.30 | 663 | 6.07] .96| 1.66] .56/ 9.54] 9.00 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
i ee eee and steam fittings._....................| 7.21 | 5.16 | 4.55 | 3.83 -69 | 141 - 56 | 4.58 5.07 
69) & Stamped and enameled ware and gal- 
197) 26 iho ae ipelitene alge tt | 7.97| 853/619/693! .60] .75| .43/671| 7.22 
pabricated structural- metal products....| 9.21 | 7.64 | 6.21 | 5.23} 133] .67 | 1.00/ 827] 6.92 
is eee ee Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_........- _ 5.42 | 6.31 | 4.23 | 3.95 -44| .25| .50/ 481] 454 
52) Forgings, iron and steel.__._...---------- 5.23 | 5.19} 3.41|3.74] .80| .17] 85/355] 3.46 
Firearms, 60 caliber and under ?___..__.- | 6.64 | 6.37 | 3.64 | 3.24 eo fet ee, ee Cee 
-07) .@ Bl metrical machinery_.....-..-..----.-------- 5.33 | 5.07 | 3.92] 3.66] .60] .19] .62] 5.00] 462 
Electrical equipment for industrial use_-) 4.56 | 4.42 | 3.04 | 2.86 -50| .24] .78|3.98 | 3.46 
eae co radio equipment, and phono- 
| 41 nc ceeuwinn 6.59 | 6.29 | 5.07 | 4.73 PO 8 oe WOR Bictectaence 
0) 26 ofmmunication equipment, except ra- | 
cee SS eee . 80 | 3.66 | 2.82 | 279 -33/ .11 2 ———- Soe 
ly comparable Machinery, exce 
0 ee 5.30 | 5.43 | 3.61 | 3.54 -59 |} .30]) .80/ 445) 422 
mats forthe Hf Engines and turbines #-~--77---7-7-7-7- 4.93 | 6.22]319/327) :65| :30] :79|.....-|__..-- 
=" . J ture machinery and tractors......| 6.43 | 6.88 | 4.72 | 4.7 -53 | .33 | .85 | 664) 648 
ot — st chi cascdimuscnndnanin 3.7 4.08 | 2.37 | 2.34 7 -10} .82|;282/) 2.38 
wert og Machine-tool accessories -_.-......--...--| 5.38 | 5.80 | 3.26 | 3.25 75 | .42| .95 | 3.87 | 3.43 
+ Drinting eens machinery and equip- 
" ment, not elsewhere classified. ......... 98 | 3.94 | 2.56 | 2.7 -57 |] .02] .83/ 3.10] 3.04 
CO” eee 5.63 | 434 | 415 | 3.51 1 -40| .95 | 4.42) 450 
a industrial machinery, except 
DE Sicinhichdmaunneapebdnibbonaand | 5.84 | 5.66 | 3.97 | 3.79 -66 | .43 | .78} 414] 3.94 
rf" and pumping equipment___._..-- | 5.98 | 5.50 | 4.39 | 3.98 -42| .40| .77)472| 369 
: 
vroups and Tamspertation equipment, except automo- 
tease semiatuacestehendasds GE Bar ine 1 Ooo 1.15| .55| .96)6.18| 5.56 
—— 6.26 | 4.64 | 4.31 -54|) .40/123)460|] 3.72 
ibeaft parts. 5.64 | 3.81 | 3.57 -67 | .46| .68 | 497) 480 
Shipbuilding and repairs 8.85 | 6.36 | 5.68) 189) .70;) .96/810/ 7.31 
Ee 6.27 | 6.55 | 4.33/4.16] .74] .52] .68| 6.43] 5.87 
cession Motor vehicles, bodies, and trailers. ____- 5.50 | 6.15 | 3.38] 3.56] .54] .97] .61 | 5.92] 5.18 
i Motor-vehicle parts and accessories... | 6.71 | 6.78 | 4.88 | 4.50 -85| .26] .72| 6.73] 6.26 
Nonferrous metals and their products... -.-- 7.46 | 7.74 | 5.21 | 5.29 -61 | .84] .80/5.48] 5.16 
smelting and ad except 
aluminum and magnesium. ..--__.....- 4.43 | 4.27 | 3.45 | 3.17 -22| .14] .62/3.22] 3.22 
49 and magnesium smelting and 
ii caiiediciutiadaiaendl tieeeindiaiciansiniabeiteaterenen 4.56 |10.90 | 9.40 | 8.09 -83 | 3.17 | 1.16 | 7.90 | 7.73 
nai =i drawing of copper and copper 
Die idtaiinine tisinnedommmenatiieed . 57 | 4.33 | 3.34 | 3.17 -46| .15| .62) 2.57) 3.07 
ies and magnesium products. ---| 8.00 | 9.10 | 5.42 | 5.65 -67 | .99 92} 5.80} 5.17 
Lighting NE he cihcntimdsntnationscaie 5. 6.26 | 4.47 | 4.28 51] .19 76 | 9.32 | 6.30 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, 
um and magnesium. 7.56 | 5.42 | 5.96 -59 |] .27| .62 | 6.36; 6.12 
- Lamber and timber basic products 9.20 | 7.39 | 7. 26 -42| .47| .67 | 833] 7.62 
SD a eee 8.50 | 7.07 | 6.86 .37 -59 | .69 | 7.52] 7.78 
Planing and plywood i mAndiiabemdita 8.72 | 6.17 | 6.29 -56 |} .12| .59| 6.80] 5.50 
Furniture and finished lumber products_--_..|11.08 | 9.89 | 9.70 | 7.91 -59 | .34] .45 10.88] 8.61 
Furniture, including mattresses and bed- 
SR iheti eh nadiddwomeseitibeia cule 10.35 |10.12 | 8.50 -69 | .21] .41 |11.39] 8.58 
tims, cay, and elass products...._.......... 6.04 | 4.53 | 4.14 .32 - 56 -61 | 5.43 5. 26 
Glassane -.s products__.._.-__- 6. a 4.32 | 3.78 -45| .56!] .71 | 5.97! 5.68 
tin endtt Minted i iannocbauinn 6.37 | 2.71 2.75 -14|232| .66) 5.40) 6.31 
Brick, tile, aj terra cotta._-.__-- 7.60 | 5.81 | 5.86] .25] .48] .53/| 5.68 | 5.48 
Pottery and related products 6.62 | 5.82 | 5.67| .28| .08| .45/656| 5.68 











See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Labor-Turnover Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups ang T 
Industries,! May 1944—Continued : 
_ 
| Mili 
Total Dis. | Lay-| and 
otal sepa- uit is- ay- | and Total ao. 
ration Q charge, off | mis- cession 
Industry | cella- —< 
neous 
- ae ae, OF Se All 
May | April) May | April) May | May | May | May| Ap Ord 
19442 1944 | 19442) 1944 19442 19442) 19442) 19442 194 
Manufacturing— Continued 
Textile-mill products- --_.....-. t 0. 36 7 5% Irot 
Cotton hupcieniuans 7.94 | 7.87 | 6.74 | 6.61 . 42 27 -51 | 631) 62 
Silk and rayon goods , 6.90 | 7.19 | 5.84 | 5.92 . 45 .B 38 | 6.09 rw 
Woolen and worsted, except dyeing and 
finishing . 4.47 | 4.39 | 3.71 | 3.47 -19| .30] .27| 394] a@ 
Hosiery, full-fashioned 5.92 | 5.83 | 5.17 | 4.62 .17 mel -47 | 5.14) om 
Hosiery, seamless 7.29 | 6.82 | 6.46 | 5.56 20; .36| .27| 5771 43 
Knitted underwear 6.36 | 5.85 | 5.55 | 4.83 18} .48| .15/423) an 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including ; Ele 
woolen and worsted a 3 | 4.88 | 5.39 3.52 | 3.77 58 30 48 | 3.74) 39 
Appare! and other finished textiie products___) 6.45 | 6.28 | 5.64 | 5.32 -22| .45 | .14| 588) a7 
Men’s and boys’ suits, coats, and over- | 
coats...... ; 4.71 | 4.60 | 4.29 | 3.93 10| .21| .11| 452] an Ma 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings, work | | 
clothing, and allied garments ..-| 6.81 | 6.53 | 5.98 | 5.46 46) .11/} 631) 50 
Women’s clothing, except corsets ----| 6.26 | 6.47 | 5.42) 5 06 09 60 15 6. 59 4 
Leather and leather products. akties 5.24 | 6.29 | 4.32 | 5.18 28 .25 39 4.390) 5m 
Leather shbow . 4.19 | 5.19 | 3.34 | 3.84 24 .13 48 | 4.29) 43 
Boots and shoes an 5.44 | 6.48 | 4.54 | 5.42 28] .2% 36 | 4.43) an 
| | 
Food and-kindred products 10.92 | 9.95|9.05| 8.10) .56| .59]| .72|1093/] ae Tra 
Meat products , 11.33 |10.36 | 9.27 | 8.38 . 60 56 90 {11.71} 8% 
Grain-mill products 9.39 | 9. | 7.44 | 7.21 . 68 59 | .73 | 9.45) &% 
| | | | 
Tobacco manufactures. | 7.79 | 7.83 | 7.13 | 6.63 29| .13| .24| 7.15] 3m ‘ 
| | | } 
Paper and allied products 6.52 | 6.92 | 5.19 | 5.55 41 .35 | .57 | 6.52) 615 
Paper and pulp 5.69 | 6.52 | 4.41 | 5.11 31 34 63 | 6.01) 58 
Paper boxes. - 8.86 | 8.26 | 7.29 | 6.86 57 52 48 | 8.30) 7% 
Chemicals and allied products 5.88 | 6.25/ 3.61} 3.58) .48|1.08| .71/475| a9 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_- 3.95 | 4.70 | 2.87 | 3.48 .45 | .16 47 | 3.86) 48 
Rayon and allied products.._- 4.32 | 4.37 | 3.13 | 2.92 . 22 . 25 72 | 4.00) 427 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives 4.84 | 4.39 | 3.42 | 3.09 .59 | .19| .64/) 4.50) 42 
Explosives 3 ; Siig BA 4.03 | 5.54 | 2.43 | 3.01 32| .28] 1.00 Che 
Small-arms ammunition ? 9.74 11.83 | 4.14 | 4.59 43 | 4.24 .93 I. 
| | | | | 
Products of petroleum and coal _.| 3.35 | 3.20} 228) 232) .35| .18| .54 3.83 | 32% 
Petroleum refining naa ..| 3.27 | 3.08 | 2.22 | 2.23 .33 | 19 | .53 3. 75 | an a 
Rubber products. ; 16.66 | 6.18 | 555/512] .42| 16] .53| 5.8 | 50 
Rubber tires and inner tubes - -- 5.49 | 4.73 | 4.50/ 3.85) .35 09 | .55 4.98) 3% ms 
Rubber footwear and related products_..| 7.39 | 6.83 | 6.57 | 6.13 | .29 02] .51 | 5.85) of 
Miscellaneous rubber products oul’ Se 7. 60 | 6.53} 6.28] .52 25 | .52 | 614) 6H 
| | } 
Miscellaneous industries_----- 4.77 | 5.20 | 3.24) 3.46] .42 47 64 | 4 se 38 
Nonmanufacturing | | | | 
| } 
Metal mining -| 6.96 | 7.00 | 4.86} 4.62} .49 | .22) 1.30 | 462) 40 
Iron ore 13.96 | 4.23 | 268) 271) .16] .00 | 1.03 | 298) 4h 
Copper ore me 8.54 | 7.49 | 6.13 | 5.46 .45 | .30] 1.66 | 497) 38 
Lead and zinc ore..__- net -.| 8.46 | 8.81 | 6.17 | 5.7 43 | -12 | 1.74 | $8.36) 42 
Metal mining, not elsewhere classified, | | 
including aluminum-ore -_--..-.---...-| 8.60 | 9.57 5.43 | 5.61 | 1.50 | .51 | 1.16 6.04) Sf 
| | | 
Coal mining: | | | | | | 
Anthracite... .....-- ei eee enki 1.74 | 2.06 | 1.32} 1.60] .03| .08] .31| 20) 12 
MIE lc oa conbncntotes s head ian iene an 17 | .07 | 65 | 204) 26 
Public utilities: | | | ; 
Telephone.................--------------| 3.93 | 3.02 | 284| 257] .13] .13| .23| 3%) 28 
| RCT ----2-----| 8.08 | 282) 273 | 241) .09) .08) 1 3.52) & 








1 Since January 1943 manufacturing firms reporting labor turnover have been assigned industry codes 08 
the basis of current products. Most plants in the employment and pay-rolls sample, comprising those 
were in operation in 1939, are still classified according to their major activity at that time, regardless of aly 
subsequent change in major products. 

2 Data are preliminary. : : 

8 Publication of accession rates is restricted in these specific war industries. 
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r Men and Women 





































in Selected Industries Engaged in War Produ a - 1944? 
Total separation Quit | Total accession 
Industry | 7 
| Men |Women| Men |Women| Men | Women 
[zm| oo] eo! om, 

en 6.19 | 7.72 4.40) 6.42, 5.17 | 7.73 

nda actin acne hcinnind ginseeuminivnaddadamsints 6.12; 844 3. 50 7.16) 6.16 10. 42 

Guns, howitzers, mortars, and related equipment.| 4.91 | 6.79 3. 02 5.36 | 3.41 6.90 

Ammunition, except small-arms 7.03| 936) 443| 805| 7.7 11.95 

eb eseneiente abinansesemnwediee 7. 06 8.02 3. 20 6.88 | 7.77 9. 46 

Sighting and fire-control equipment 2.97] 47 1.46] 3.82] 2.00 5. 60 

Jron and steel and their products----_-.........-....- 4.71 8. 63 3. 28 6. 96 3. 66 10. 15 

Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills......| 3.39 6. 53 2.31 5. 65 2. 63 9. 96 

Ee eee ~——l |e 10. 48 5. 98 8.19 6. 94 13. 50 

Malleable-iron RIES ee 6. 61 10. 03 5. 54 9. 02 4.31 9. 50 

Steel castings... .. aman ae: a 9. 37 5.93 7.48 | 568 9. 97 

Cast-iron pipe and fittings...» ---| 6.96] 10.83 5.11 8.33 6. 82 13. 69 

Firearms, 60 caliber and under_- w-e-e---ne-| 5.67 9. 06 3.02 5.17 2.81 9. 85 

Blectrical machinery ----..............- “ 4.18 6. 51 2. 47 5. 46 3. 60 6. 58 

Electrical equipment for industrial ane | 3.45 6. 26 1. 87 4.82 2. 50 6.49 

Radios, radio equipment, and phonographs__.-_-_. | §.55 7. 35 3. 27 6.35 5. 57 7.70 

Communication equipment, except radios-__-_-._..- 2.76 4. 63 1.36 3.99 2.79 3. 85 

Machinery, except electrical 4. 65 7.68 2.91 6.13 3. 57 7. 56 

Engines and turbines. 4.39 6. 69 2. 57 5. 20 3.75 9.17 

Machine tools. - - - 3. 36 5.72 1.88 4.79 1.97 6. 68 

Machine-tool accessories... .._- 5.31 5. 65 2.91 4.48 3. 47 5. 26 
Metalworking machinery and equipment, not else- 

CS EEE eae 3. 47 6. 50 1.98 5.39 2. 46 6.17 
General industrial machinery, except pumps..-_--- 4.90 8. 69 3.05 6. 82 3.41 6. 38 
Pumps and pumping equipment__.__._........... 5. 59 7. 68 3.94 6.31 3. 43 10. 33 

Supateiie equipment, except automobiles---...- 7. 60 8. 42 4. 69 6. 59 5. 56 8.05 
I chit cenancdsbncnbbiedtiodneamdamp matinee 6. 32 7.57 | 3.60 6. 27 3.70 6.01 
hircraft | RS REIS 4. 87 7.30 3.15 5. 42 3.82 7.76 
Shipbuilding and repairs 9.56} 11.79; 5.98 8. 83 7.38 12. 88 

Nonferrous metals and their products -.-..._.......-- 7.2 8.34 4.97 6.08 4.85 7.78 
Primary smelting and refining, except aluminum 

SRNR SEES RC CIR 4.28 6.76 3. 28 6. 07 2.7 10. 41 
Aluminum and magnesium smelting and refining.| 14.81 12.49 | 9.55 8.14 7. 69 9. 63 
Rolling and drawing of copper and copper alloys.. 4. 26 5.56 | 2.95 4.61 2.19 3. 84 
Aluminum amd magnesium products... ____.._._- 7.44) 10.28] 5.14 6. 56 5. 32 7.72 
Nonferrous-metal foundries, except aluminum and | 

sights Rintscicincnlachlapntves dele bck msietistns isi 6. 68 7.43 | 4.95 6. 54 5.45 8. 48 

Chemicals and allied products_._....._............... 4. 86 7.89 | 2.96 5.05 3. 78. 6.71 
Industrial chemicals, except explosives_- 4. 37 6. 87 3.05 5. 03 3.72 8. 38 
i Sem 3.41 | 5.22) 1.63 3. 95 5.74 11. 53 
Small-arms ammunition. -.-............-...-...--- 7.81 | 11.65 | 3.42 5.03 4. 22 5.25 























1 These figures are presented to show cemparative turnover rates only and should not be used to esti- 


mate employment. 
3 Data are preliminary. 



















Building Construction 
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Building Construction in Urban Areas, June 1944 


BUILDING construction started in urban areas of the United States 
during June was valued at $112,000,000, exceeding the May total by 
3 percent. Non-Federal construction increased by 17 percent, 
whereas Federal construction showed a decrease of 24 percent. Both 
new residential and new nonresidential building were virtually un- 
changed, but additions, alterations, and repairs increased 8 percent. 
The volume of work started this month was 7 percent greater than 
in June a year ago, with a decline in Federal construction of 29 percent 
offset by an increase of 31 percent in non-Federal construction. Both 
new nonresidential building and additions, alterations, and repairs 
showed increases of 16 percent and 34 percent, respectively, duri 
this period. New residential building, however, declined by 15 percent, 


TaBLe 1.—Summary of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, June 1944 




















| Number of buildings Valuation 
| Percent of Percent of 
Class of construction | change from— June 1944 change from— 
June 1944 |——-———| (in thous- a << - 
| May | June ands) May y 
1944 | 1943 1944 
All building construction -...........-......-- 66,904 | —1.1 | +10.7 $111,714 | +2.6| +74 
Se ae 9, 764 $6.6 —14.5 35,723 | +3.2| —I47 
New nonresidential... ....................... 7, 552 -—7.8 (@) 46, 780 | —.7 | +158 
Additions, alterations, and re pairs nécuioneenee 49,588 | —1.4 | +19.6 29,211 | +7.7 | +342 











1 Less than one-tenth of one percent. 


The number of new dwelling units in urban areas for which building 
permits were issued or Federal contracts awarded during June and 
their valuation are presented in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Source 
of Funds and Type of Dwelling, June 1944 


























Number of dwelling units Valuation 
- | 
| _ Percent of | Percent of 
Source of funds and type of dwelling change from— | June 1944 change from— 
| . | 

| June 1944 Pea (in thou- | 
| | May | June | sands) May | June 
| } 1944 | 1943 | 1944 1943 
ee = 2 
Al dwellings..........-.------00-------------}__11,266 | 41.1] —20.3| $35,177 |_+3.2|_—1 
Privately Gnaneed 9,973 | +2.4 S127 | 31,676 | +6.3| —IL1 
incerta keamaiahonetividl 7,554) +8.2/ +1.5) 23,692 | +8.7/ 64 
Tr iiicnrncnnscans ELE RT 1 393 | +45.7 | —17.4 | 4,910 | +55.8| +109 
Multifamily #_..........- seladectihoeweal 1,026 | —43.2 | —55.3 | 3,074 | —36.5| —4 
Federally financed__..........--- ‘ Fa 1,293! —7.8| —523 3,501 | —18.4| —308 









1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Building Construction 
Comparison of First Six Months of 1943 and 1944 


Permit valuations and contract values for all building construction 
as reported in the first 6 months of 1944 are compared with similar 
data for 1943 in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Valuation of Building Construction in All Urban Areas, by Class of Construc- 
tion, First 6 Months of 1943 and 1944 


ual } 





Valuation (in thousands of dollars) 





























| Total construction Federal construction 
Class of construction 

| First 6 months First 6 months 

| Per- | Per- 

| 1944 | 1943 cent of 1944 1943 cent of 

| | change | change 
a en Oe eee eee 565, 462. 646, 349 —12.5 178, 949 354, 009 —49.5 
New residential.............--.--- ae ---| 198, o94e| 209, 631. —33.9| 28,670| 132,921 | —78.4 
New nonresidential __--_____- Socitnnnatin 223, 542 249, 069 | —10.2 143, 795 210, 902 —31.8 
Additions, alterations, and repairs ----_-_...-- | 143, 826 97,649 | +47.3 6, 484 10, 186 —36.3 














The number and valuation of new dwelling units for which permits 
were issued and Federal contracts awarded during the first 6 months 
of 1944 are compared with similar data for 1943 in table 4. 


Taste 4.—Number and Valuation of New Dwelling Units in All Urban Areas, by Source 
of Funds and Type of Duelling, First 6 Months of 1943 and 1944 





Number of dwelling units Valuation (in thousands of 





























dollars) 

Source of funds and type of dwelling First 6 months of— aad First 6 months of— | percent 

| of of 
| 1944 1943 | Change) 1944 1943 | Changs 
ES EER Se vee Po soleeial | 64,701 | 113,401 | —42.9| 195,973 | 291,455] —32.8 
Privately financed................---.-------- | 53,348 | 54,920] —29] 168,605] 166,148] +1.5 
ged cigs ca nancadai | 40,234] 37,152] 48.3] 127,360| 119,508} +66 
2family 1 ___ 5, 903 7,253 | -18.6] 20,181; 19,418] +3.9 
Multifamily ?_- | za] 10,515 | —31.4] 21,064] 27,222] —22.6 
Federal... 11,353 | 58,481 | —80.6 27, 38 | 125,307 | —78.2 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction From Public Funds, June 1944 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during May and June 1944 and June 1943 on all construction proj- 
ects and shipbuilding financed wholly or partially from Federal funds 
and reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics is shown in table 5. 
This table includes construction both inside and outside the corporate 

its of cities in urban areas of the United States. 
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TABLE 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Con i 
Projects and Shipbuilding Financed From Federal Funds, June 1944 





—— 


Value of contracts awarded and force-account 
work started (in thousands) 


Source of Federal funds 

















June 1944! | May 1944! June 19432 
i ccantecridanninitiinctenamtinnaanns anaes $121, 560 | $240, 257 $2, 711, 0m 
SSE TATE TEEN 9, 182 | 4, 183 | 5.4 
Regular Federal appropriations_....................----| 106, 992 229, 094 | 2, 605, 424 
Federal Public Housing Authority-.-_.................-- 5, 386 | 6, 980 10, 180 





1 Preliminary: Subject to revision. 
? Revised. 


Coverage and Method 


Figures on building construction in this report cover the entire urban 
area of the United States which, by Census definition includes all in- 
corporated places with a 1940 population of 2,500 or more, and by 
special rule, a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. Valua- 
tion figures, the basis for statements concerning volume, are derived 
from the estimates of construction cost made by prospective private 
builders when applying for permits to build, and the value of contracts 
awarded by Federal and State governments. No land costs are in- 
cluded. Unless otherwise indicated, only building construction within 
the corporate limits of cities in urban areas is included in the tabula- 
tions. 

Reports of building permits which were received in June 1944 for 
the cities containing between 80 and 85 percent of the urban popula- 
tion of the country provide the basis for estimating the total number 
of buildings and dwelling units and the valuation of private urban 
building construction. Similar data for Federally financed urban 
building construction are compiled directly from notifications of 
construction contracts awarded, as furnished by Federal agencies. 

The contracts awarded for Federally financed building construction 
in urban areas were valued at $29,182,000 in June 1944, $38,171,000 
in May 1944, and $40,860,000 in June 1943. 
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frend of Employment, Earnings, and Hours 
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Summary of Reports for June 1944 


THE total number of employees in nonagricultural establishments 
yas 38,627,000 in June—29,000 more than in May but a million and a 
quarter less than in June 1943. The gain during the month reflects the 
addition of 91,000 workers to the finance, service, and miscellaneous 
division, and of 26,000 to the transportation and public utilities 
division. Both of these guins are seasonal in character. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Wage-earner employment in all manufacturing industries declined 
49,000 during the month. This is considerably below the average 
monthly decline over the last 6 months. Employment in the durable- 
gods group of manufacturing industries declined by 63,000 during 
the month as compared with an average decline for the preceding 6 
months of 94,000 per month. The nondurable-goods group of in- 
dustries reported an increase of 14,000 wage earners, in contrast to 
eg monthly employment decline of 69,000 over the preceding 

~year. 

ieong the durable-goods groups, 5 reported fewer wage earners 
inJune than in May. The only sizable declines were reported by 
the transportation equipment and automobile groups. The com- 
bined decline in both of these groups amounted to 61,000 wage earners 
je reflected further declines in the aircraft and shipbuilding in- 
ustries. 

The increase during the month in wage-earner employment in the 
nondurable-goods group of manufacturing industries is the first 
inrease since August 1943. Primarily responsible for this increase 
is the gain of 25,000 wage earners in the food group. Most of the 
industries in the food group contributed to the employment increase. 
The gains in the canning and beverage industries were seasonal, while 
the gain in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry replaced the 
decline which is usual at this time of the year. The employment 
mereases in the butter, condensed milk, and ice cream industries 
rlect increased production occasioned by the milk surplus. 

Employment in bituminous-coal mining was 354,000 in June, 
2000 less than in May. That this decrease is less than in recent 
months is probably due to the 90-day occupational deferments which 
have been granted to miners 22-25 years of age in certain areas in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, Washington, Alabama, 
Tennessee, eastern Kentucky, and southern Wyoming. 
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Tasie 1.—Estimated Number of Wage. Earners and Indexes of Wage-Earner Emp. 
ment in Manufacturing I tries, by Major Industry Groups ! 





















































es 
Estimated number of wage | W8ge-earne 

earners (thousands) indexes (1999 

=100) 
Industry group 
| 

June May | April June | June May 

1944 2? 1944 1944 | 1943 19442] ~ 194 
| — 
ee eee ae ---| 12,974 | 13,023 | 13,172 | 13,827 | 1584] tg99 
Durable goods... .... Siaddandidshondbanskeadadediel 7,822 | 7,885 | 7,977 | 8,252) 2166) a 4 
ESN ERS: 5,152 | 5,138 | 5,195 | 5,575) 1125] wae 
Iron and steel and their products__.......- weneoupten 1,659 | 1,656 | 1,664) 1,719 | 167.3 |g 1979 
_ Lees 724 731 739 703 | 279.4 | Bona) 
Machinery, except electrical... ........-.-....-------- 1,180 | _ 1,182} 1,195 | 1,251 | 223.2) 8am, 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles __--__- 2, 087 |@ 2,137 | 2,175 | 2,288 | 1315.0) i3m9 
pS EECA 687 698 710 676 | 170.7] img 
Nonferrous metals and their products_...............- 386 388 393 415 | 168.2} 169) 
Lumber and timber basic products-.-.............---- 429 425 426 482 | 1020] i019 
Furniture and finished lumber products... -..........- 338 336 340 358 | 103.0] 1023 
Stone, clay, and glass products. -.............. eheaeeuee 332 332 335 360 | 113.1] 129 
Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures__} 1,103 | 1,111 | 1,129] 1,233 96.4 97.2 
Apparel and other finished textile products__.-...--- 765 766 784 853 96.8 97.0 
Leather and leather products... -- 307 307 310 333 88.6 884 
RSPR NERS ie aena bos 969 944 941 953 | 113.4) 105 
Tobacco manufactures-.--.._....- hennaein 83 82 84 89 88.4 a3 
Paper and allied products. _._.._...................-... 303 303 306 316 | 1140] 149 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries... ...__._- 332 329 332 334} 1011!) 103 
Chemicals and allied products---_................---.-. 585 593 602 743 | 202.9) M6 
Products of petroleum and coal. -............-.....-. | 132 130 128 125 | 125.0) 128 
Rubber products... .__.......----..- ibockconatbainate | 194 193 195 189} 160.4) 1507 
Miscellaneous industries... .........................-] 379 380 384 407 154.9) 1561 

| | | 








1 The estimates and indexes presented in this table have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and ~ i- 
nary data for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal 
Security Agency. 

2 Preliminary. 


Public Employment 


Employment in the executive branch of the Federal Governmen 
rose 18,000 in June 1944 to a total of 3,317,000. Employment in 
the War Department increased 14,000 and in the Navy Department, 
5,000. Although an increase of 1,000 was shown by both the Treas- 
ury and Interior Departments and smaller increases by several other 
agencies, a decline of 4,000 in the Post Office Department resulted 
in a net decline of 2,000 for agencies other than the war agencies, 
their first downward turn since February 1944. The rise in war 
agencies and the decline in other agencies occurred both within and 
without the continental limits of the United States. 

Employment on Federal ship-construction contracts declined 24,000 
in June 1944, or nearly a quarter of the net decline over the preceding 
year. Employment in United States navy yards, which had declined 
in April and May 1944, took a slightly upward turn (1,000) in June. 

Seasonal factors, which usually operate during the summer months 
to increase the volume of construction employment, were evident 
the June 1944 figures for only streets and highways, river, harbor, 
and flood control, and miscellaneous types of tprojects. For other 
types the seasonal factors were overweighted by completions. The 
result of the the two opposing influences was total employment of 
186,000 on all Federally financed projects—8,000 less than in May 
and 444,000 less than a year ago. 
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Completions on war-plant construction projects financed from RFC 
funds were responsible for the May-June 1944 employment decline 
of 8,000 and the decline over the year of 166,000. 

The increase of 5,000 on the maintenance and construction of State 
wads, which are financed wholly from State or local funds, reflects 
gassonally greater activity, but the fact that the June 1944 level is 
9,000 below that of June 1943 indicates increasing difficulty in ob- 
ining manpower and materials. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative and judicial 
grvices are reported to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and data for 
eecutive-service employees are reported through the Civil Service 
Commission. The Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly re- 

on employment and pay rolls for the various construction and 
shipbuilding and repair projects financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds, directly from the shipyards and construction contrac- 
tors, and for state road projects through the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data is shown in table 2 
for the regular Federal services and in table 3 for construction and 
shipbuilding and repair projects financed wholly or partially from 
Federal funds and State road projects financed wholly from State or 
local funds. It should be noted that data for employees located 
outside continental United States are included in the figures for the 

ar Federal services but are excluded from those for construction 
and shipbuilding and repair projects. Federal workers who receive 
either $1 a year or month or no compensation whatever for their 
services are excluded. 


TaBLe 2.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal Services, June 1944 
[Subject to revision] 























Employment Pay rolls 
Service 
— | ms _ June 1944 | May 1944 | June 1943 
CE Ea > Ea ae 3, 317, 422|3, 299, 604)3, 224, 068)$711, 083, 000|$707, 156, 000) $691, 390, 000 
0 SESS Se 2, 496, 820'2, 476, 718|2, 410, 601) 547,009, 000| 542, 617,000) 528, 540, 000 
Continental United States___.. 2, 060, 680) 2, 045, 695) 2, 143, 595 (@) @) @) 
Outside continental United 
SIM dalatalpedaaticatondinde 436,140} 431,023) 267, 006 () @) @) 
EERE 820, 602} 822,886) 813, 467) 164,074,000) 164, 539,000) 162, 850, 000 
Continental United States_____ 805, 662! 807,717) 798, 949 () () (0) 
Outside continental Uni 
th cientbagciaiitcheeaibe 14, 940 15, 169 14, 518 () () ©) 
a hekincsisahnnacdnaosieciin 2,679} 2,676} 2,622) 781, 682 761, 004 749, 640 
os dD 6, 154 6, 123 6, 146 1, 494, 574 1, 500, 019 1, 500, 619 

















‘Includes employees in United States navy yards and on temporary construction work who are also in 
daded under construction projects. Data for June 1943 are not strictly comparable with the series starting 
July 1943 because of the inclusion of employees on terminal leave in the earlier figure. Pay rolls for May and 
June 1944 are estimated. 

*Covers War and Navy Departments, Maritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
hautics, The Panama Canal, Office for Emergency Management, Office of Censorship, Office of Price 
a ion, Office of Strategic Services, Selective Service System, and the Petroleum Administration 

' Break-down not available. 

‘Includes Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. 
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TABLE 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Federally Financed Construction and Ship. 
building and Repair Projects ' and on Locally Financed State Road Projects 











———— 

























Employment (in thousands) | Pay rolls (in thousands) 
Program and type of project | 7 
June 1944?) May 1944/June 1943 June 19442 May 1944/June 1943 
| 
he 
ederal: 
Shipbuilding and repair_..............| 1,587.7] 1,610.7 | 1,686.6 | $446,330 | $465, 168 
United States navy yards *____-- 331.2 330. 2 323.8 94,117 93, 852 82,6] 
Private shipyards._.............- 1, 256. 5 1, 280. 5 1, 362.8 352, 213 371, 316 350, 974 
Construction: 
Financed from Federal appropri- 

— “eee esthaiade deans 185.9 194.1 630.0 35, 350 36, 884 121,87 
i a A ERE: 18.9 21.2 96. 6 3, 618 4, 062 17.48 
Buildings: ’ 

Residential... ......... . 27.0 28.3 92.8 5, 759 6, 035 14,09 

Nonresidential___-__.-_-- 75.5 2.5 312.1] 13,391} 14,632] gig 

Electrification... .--------- : 5 .6 9 95 tr 

Reclamation...........-. . 14.3 14.5 25.8 3, 224 3, 263 611 

River, harbor, and flood contro! 21.0 19.4 28.0 4, 055 3, 762 4, 885 

Streets and highways... -...... 16.3 15.2 33.4 2, 948 2,753; &™ 

Water and sewer systems 5.6 5.7 14.9 885 882 235 

Miscellaneous..--...-..--- 6.8 6.7 25. 5 1, 375 1, 344 | 45% 

‘ Financed from RFC funds... 39.2 47.5 205.1 9, 742 11,817; 4% 
State: § ‘ 
New road construction............-. ‘ 13.5 11.5 27.3 () (®) i @ 
Road maintenance................... 90. 0 87.4 95. 6 (®) (®) ® 

| 


























1 Data are for continental United States exclusive of Alaska and the Panama Canal Zone. Employ. 
ment data represent the weekly average; pay-roll data for construction projects are for the calendar month; 
pay-roll data for shipbuilding and repair are for the fiscal month. 

? Preliminary. 

3 Excludes Washington, D. C., Navy Yard. Includes Curtis Bay Coast Guard Yard. 

4 Includes the following temporary construction employees hired directly by the Federal Government; 
June 1944, 27,249; May 1944, 27,937; June 1943, 55,991. These employees are also included under the Fed. 
eral executive service; all other workers were employed by contractors or subcontractors. 

5 Data for June 1944 partially estimated. 

6 Data not available. 


POOOON 


Detailed Reports for Industrial and Business 
Employment, May 1944. 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


REVISED estimates of employment in nonagricultural establish- 
ments are shown in table 1. Revisions have been made in the esti- 
mates for the manufacturing, mining, and transportation divisions 
from January 1941 to date, and in the trade, construction, govern- 
ment, and service divisions from January 1939 to date. For the most 
part the changes were necessary to bring the series into closer agree- 
ment with trends indicated by toes. Tranter compensation data. 
Comparable figures for the months from January 1939 to March 1944 
were published in the July issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

The estimates are based on reports of employers to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on unemployment-compensation data made available 
by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency, and on information supplied by other Government agencies, 
such as the Interstate Commerce Commission, Civil Service Commis 
sion, Bureau of the Census, and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. The estimates include all wage and salaried workers m 
nonagricultural establishments but exclude military personnel, pro 
prietors, self-employed persons, and domestic servants. 
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| and Shi timates of employees in nonagricultural establishments, by States 
. ° . 2 , ? 
‘ayects gre published each month in a detailed report on employment and 
housands) 
Sk. Jase 1.—Estimated Number of Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by 
¥4'June 193 Industry Division ! 
om ee | 
8 | $4 ss Estimated number of employees (in thousands) 
52 82,61 Industry division | <a 
6 | 380,9% | May 1944 | April 1944 | March 1944! May 1943 
iy — ares | 
~ rc Total estimated employment ?_-__.........-.-.-------- | 38,598 | 38, 692 | 38,725 39, 674 
: : - y . nue 
ufacturing...............----- OR EA ; 16, 159 | 16, 312 16, 559 16, 753 
5) am cE A Ra a 837 | 844 852 889 
l ie Contract construction and Federal force-account con- | 
3 | IM inal aati echicinillmaaaeanmietre 688 | 683 67 1, 385 
>| Sill Transportation and public utilities................-.-- 3, 771 | 3, 744 3, 723 3, 597 
3| os ee a dk caine RAN Ue BE 6, 961 6, 968 6, 919 6, 953 
3 577 Finance, service, and miscellaneous. - --.....-.....-- < 4, 250 | 4, 236 4, 123 4, 102 
4 | 2% Federal, State and local government, excluding Federal 
| ae foree-account construction... .......-..-.----------- 6,083 | 5, 905 5, 871 5, 995 
by A3i 
| 0 1 The Bureau’s estimates of nonagricultural employment have been revised back to January 1939. Com- 
} ® jete monthly series and an analysis of these are available in a mimeographed release (LS 44-4087, replacing 
ss 44-3862): Revised Estimates of Employment in Nonagricultural Establishments in the United States, 
. Empla 1999-1944, which may be had upon request. 
ndar =p. 1 Estimates include all full- and part-time wage and salary workers in nonagricultural establishments 
month; who are employed during the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Proprietors, self-employed 


persons, domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded. 


er the Pa Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 154 
manufacturing industries and for 15 nonmanufacturing industries, in- 
cluding water transportation and class I steam railroads. The reports 
3 for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 

ing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The figures on water transportation are based on estimates prepared 
by the Maritime Commission, and those on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The employment, pay roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 





tablish- facturing, mining, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing, cover wage 
he esti. earners only; but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance, 
Vines and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and execu- 
govern tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporation 
« most officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wage earn- 
data. ers and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting samples for 
h 1944 the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from about 25 percent 
7 for wholesale and retail trade, cleaning and dyeing, and insurance, to 
rea of about 80 percent for public utilities and 90 percent for mining. 
ailable The general manufacturing indexes are computed from reports sup- 
ecunity plied by representative establishments in the 154 manufacturing 
encies, industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 65 percent of 
parse the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the count: 
bien, and about 80 percent of the wage earners in the 154 industries covered. 





Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
ed on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 





|, pro- 
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INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 






Employment and pay-roll indexes, for both manufacturing and 
yamanufacturing industries, for March, April, and May 1944, 
ud for May 1943, are presented in tables 3 and 5. | 

The figures relating to all manufacturing industries combined, to 
the durable- and nondurable-goods divisions, and to the major in- 
dustry groups, have been adjusted to conform to levels indicated by 
fnal data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942 
wleased by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Secur- 
ityagency. The Bureau of Employment Security data referred to are 
4) employment totals reported by employers under State unemploy- 
ment-compensation programs, and (b) estimates of the number of 
mployees not reported under the programs of some of these States, 
hich do not cover small establishments. The latter estimates were 
obtained from tabulations prepared by the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, which obtains reports from all employers, regard- 
less of size of establishment. 

Not all industries in each major industry group are represented in 
the tables, since minor industries are not canvassed by the Bureau, 
and others cannot be shown because of their close relationship to the 
war program. Furthermore, no attempt has been made to allocate 
among the separate industries the adjustments to unemployment- 
compensation data. Hence, the estimates for individual industries 
within a group do not in general add to the total for that group. 
































Taste 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries ' 





| Estimated number of wage earners 






































(in thousands) 
Industry ? 

May April March May 

1944 1944 1944 1943 

EE ERR Ee ee Ne ee ee 13, 023 13, 172 13, 406 13, 700 

i i seemeneiabell 7, 885 7,977 8, 121 8, 159 

 nndibtcnntinpbidesandsvsdnsacsnbansunnbie 5, 138 5, 195 5, 285 5, 541 

Durable goods 

ion and steel and their products_.............-.......--.---.-- 1, 656 1, 664 1, 691 1,718 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills__..._- Aisettcdliaa 481.5 485.5 491.1 522.4 
Gray-iron and semisteel castings.....................------ 73.5 74.6 76. 2 $2.2 
i TT FER EE 24.6 25.0 25. 4 26.9 
a 75. 6 76.9 78.6 84.1 
a ceslenannnadaoeene 15.0 15.0 15.4 17.3 
OE ES eae 37.5 36. 2 35.7 31.1 
Wire drawn from purchased rods.....................------ 33. 5 33.7 34.2 36.9 
eh RNA Seen canhbianabenast 34.6 33.9 33. 6 32.3 
§ Cutlery Ce wae 22.9 22.6 22.7 21.6 
b Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) - - - - 27.7 28.1 28.4 28.0 
Se Hardware.._..____ oS EMA Ay Sie IRS 45.8 46. 6 47.2 44.6 
-2 Plumbers’ supplies______ __- + 8 EE Bag RE? 22.8 23.1 23.6 22.8 

Pt Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not elsewhere 

—  - TREE Ree 61.7 61.2 61.7 53.1 
i Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam fittings - 56.7 56.9 57.5 59.4 
: Stamped and enameled ware and galvanizing. _____.._-_-- 88. 5 89. 1 90. 5 88.9 
55 Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork _______- 76. 2 75. 4 75.4 69. 4 
“5 etal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim__- soseeees } 13.2 13.0 13. 4 12.2 
xs Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets........._.-- _ LET 27.0 27.6 28.1 28.9 
22 ta iron and steel... ____..____- ROAR 37.4 38.4 39. 5 40.3 
“ Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted -.-.-.........---.- 26. 2 26.3 26.5 26.6 
Ay “machine products and wood screws................-- 46.6 47.1 48.0 49.8 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums_.................---.-------- 6.6 7.1 7.4 7.3 

Eketrical machinery 731 739 750 695 
oe clnbnuemonainiense {| 455.1] 459.1 463. 8 457.3 






See footnotes at end of table. 
599902—44—__14 
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Machinery, except electrical 


umber and timber basic products__.. 


Furniture and finished lumber products 


Stone, clay, an glass products__-.....- ao — " 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures_.._..__.__. 






Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries—Con, 
a 


Estimated number of wage earn 
e 
(in thousands) ™ 





Industry ? 


May 


1944 





Durable goods—Continued 


Machinery and machine-shop ‘products_. cake 
Tractors aoa 
Agricultural mac hinery, excluding tractors. 
Machine tools 

Machine-tool accessories 

Textile machinery os 

Pumps ind pumping equipment-. . | 
Typewriters | 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines | 
Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial. __. 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment .__. 





Transportation equipment, except automobiles 
Locomotives = 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts 


Automobiles 


Nonferrous metals and their products 


Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous met als 

Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous metals, ex- 
cept aluminum . : 

Clocks and watches . 

Jewelry (precious metals) and jewelers’ findings........... 

Silverware and plated ware : ‘ 

Lighting equipment_._. ee . onmiaie = 

Aluminum manufactures... iailaacaia = 

Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified __ ibbeadcenis 


Sawmills and logging camps_...--. SERRE aD 
Planing and plywood mills . ecghicieeeananettbuntimbans 


Mattresses and bedsprings- - iii 
rurniture . ae putaetnsienieen 
Wooarn boxes, other than cigar. 7 singin 
Caskets and other morticiams’ goods_.__............... jan 
Wood preserving ong hows pennies 
Wood, turned and shaped__- 


Glass and g:assware iain 
Glass products made from p urchased glass_ SON SES 
Cement Abiidecibinbtammmaieinnnien 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._______-__-_- inadeiemaanes mae 
Pottery and related products_......._-. ecru 
Gypsum - 
Wallboard, plaster (except gypsum), and mineral wool___- 
ime . aoe 
Marble, ‘granite . slate, and other P roducts....._____- 
Abrasives p “ 7 
Asbestos products_____-.-_- 


Nondurable goods 


Cotton manufactures, except smallwares....._......-- 
Cotton smallwares ___- RS PRES atid 
Silk and rayon goods 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, « except ene and 

finishing 
Hosiery - ; : ; amtincmepee 
Knitted cloth ‘ 
Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves Peer ae callin 
OD eee eee 
Dyeing and finishing textiles, including woolen and worsted 
Carpets and rugs, wool 
Hats, fur-felt ‘ 
Jute goods, except felts__- intabiandanksidtibeiadaiddesindina 
Cordage and twine. 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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ee 


Estimated number of wage earners 


(in thousands) 









































See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry ? 
May April March 
1944 1944 1944 
Nondurable goods—Continued 

Apparel and other finished textile products._.................. 766 784 808 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified_- ‘ ae 212.7 214. 2 216.9 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear.__-.............-.....-. 2... 53.4 54.1 54.8 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s__._.._- adtthinimade 12.4 2.5 2.7 
0 Ee enendenniane 15.4 15.5 16.7 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified..._.___....... 213.4 221.4 230.7 
Corsets and allied garments. _ - 15.3 15.3 15. 6 
SE Ee ene (ation 18.6 19.4 20.8 
Handkerchiefs. - OSA 3.0 3.1 3.3 
Curtains, draperies, ‘and be »dspre | PREECE ss | 13.0 12.8 13.8 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, ete._..._._..____. | 9.6 9.6 10. 1 
aia i cca cl al lac da nmaincstim asin | 14.4 14.9 15.5 

Leather oy leather products... eiaine wepihainitenn | 307 310 313 
Leathe: F . enaneaiel 40.4 40.7 41.1 
Boot nny shoe cut stock and findings het BARAT TY Ep. OF | 16. 2 16.4 16.7 
Boots and shoes___-_- Oe ea re te» 173. 8 175. 2 176. 2 
Leather gloves and mitte ns_- usa 12.9 13.2 13.4 
acini er na bencspineesedeattnariioceinitenrnatuaeeresthhiie age 11.6 12.2 12.5 

ES A ee eee | 944 941 941 
eens and meat packing._..._____ aceiweninbedinwel 154. 6 | 156. 2 161.5 
dita - ’ 23.9 | 22.7 21.4 
Condensed and ev ‘aporaied milk. - 14.8 | 13.6 13.0 
Ice cream. - catint : 15.6| 146 13.8 
iti aibihewhatiedpebbindudinssenndbdieueddsénusawunctin 27.6 } 27.9 29.0 
Feeds, prepared__............... 19.8 | 19.9 20.8 
Cereal es Leniieotnetinne 9.3 9.4 9.5 
ita hilonienis edi Gertinnieentednntindtreianualiaiichusmenhinkeinin 253. 9 255. 0 257.3 
Sugar fefining, cane... 14.5 14.0 14.2 
RSE 4.4 4.1 3.6 
Confectionery - 56. 6 57.8 59.0 
Beverages, nonalcoholic - 27.9 26.9 | 26. 6 
i RT a 50.1 48.3 47.8 
Canning and preserving 98. 4 | 98. 6 90.1 

82 84 84 
33.3 33. 6 32. 4 
36. 2 37.1 38.0 
7.7 7.5 7.8 

ES ee ee OE 303 306 310 
Paper and pulp-_-_.._...- 144.9 145. 9 147.6 
Paper goods, other 46.8 47.4 47.9 
ART 9.7 9.8 10.0 
Paper bags_. . 13.4 13.6 13.6 
Paper boxes. 79. 2 80.3 82.0 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries__................__. 329 332 336 
Newspapers and periodicals. ___ 110.0 110.3 110.3 
Printing, book and job___.._- 130.9 132. 6 134.9 
Lithographing---___. Pel Miah coerce tunis 24.6 25. 0 25. 0 
a ae 28.3 28.9 30.2 

Chemicals and allied products..........................-___-.- 593 602 625 
ts, varnishes, and colors... ___- ARE See 29.9 29.8 29.8 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides 51.0 51.9 52.0 
Perfumes and cosmetics..................__- 11.2 11.0 11.1 
RR 13.5 13. 6 13.6 
Rayon and allied products 51.7 52.0 52.3 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified......._..___._._._.____- 120.0 120. 2 120.0 
Compressed and liquefied gases..........._....._..___. 6.1 6.0 6.0 
Cottonseed oil ‘ 13. 4 15.4 17.2 
i ss EERE 22.6 26. 2 27.8 

Products of petroleum and coal_..........................____- 130 128 127 
troleum refining.............____ 87.4 85.9 84.6 
= and by products__ 22.9 22.9 23.0 
Paving materials............_.____- 1.5 1.4 1.4 
I no amanbaha 9.6 9.7 9.9 


orkse & 
Wace 
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TaBLE 2.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Manufacturing Industries \—Con, 





$$ 




















Estimated number of wage earners 
(in thousands) 
Industry ? 
May | April | March | May 
1944 1944 | 1944 | agg 
Nondurable goods—Continued | 
EE CE ORR. 5 ee RE seats 193 195 200 186 
Rubber tires and inner tubes : 90. 1 91.6 93. 6 83.3 
Rubber boots and shoes... .......-- 20.7 20. 1 21.3 2.7 
Rubber goods, other. ......... edingawananmidnnidtniintelienss 72.9 74.0 75.9 72.1 
Miscellaneous industries. --...........--- ee 380 384 389 406 
LE LETTE P LITA EEA TTT 29. 2 29. 2 29.3 R2 
Pianos, organs, and parts ala eS 7.9 8.5 9.1 9.9 
Games, toys, and dolls...........- esa stitituiinutniall 15.4 15.7 15.8 15.6 
I  tketnndetsinipntbalitenescipirinendite needing qnatila sail einnanntenion 9.7 10.1 10. 2 10.7 
EE ee 6.3 6.5 6.7 £0 














1 Estimates for the major industry groups have been adjusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data 
for the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency. Estimates for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indic ated by the 1939 Census a 
Manufactures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. For this reason, together with the fact that this 
Bureau has not prepared estimates for certain industries, and does not publish wage earners in war industries, 
the sum of the individual industry estimates will not agree with totals shown for the major industry groups, 

? Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by sathorinnd 
United States Government agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
engines; ammunition; communication equipment; engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire- 
arms; fireworks; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments and fire- 
control equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding and boatbuilding. 

3 Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: Fabricated structural end 
ornamental metalwork,—January and February 1944 wage earners to 75.5 and 76.2, 


TABLE 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-earner Pay Roll in Man. 
ufacturing Industries ' 


[1939 average = 100} 



































Ww napenenes cmngiag | Wage-earner pay roll 
Industry ? 
May | Apr. | Mar.| May | + f May 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 19445 ‘1944 | 1948 
All manufacturing................. 159.0} 160.8} 163. 6 = 2! 318. 3 318. 2 324. 4) 313.5 
Durable goods_..-... 218. 4) 220.9) 224.9) 225.9) 445.7) 447.9) 454. 8) 437.1 
Nondurable goods 112. 2} 113.4) 115.4) 121.0) 193. 7| 191. 4) 196. 9} 192.6 














Durable goods 





Iron and steel and their products_............_-- al 167.0} 167. 

















8} 170.6} 173.2) 308.6} 308.0) 314. 1) 303.5 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.....| 124.0) 125.0} 126.4) 134.5) 221.1) 221.2) 222.2) 2222 
Gray-iron and semisteel i PE SETS 125. 8) 127.7| 130.4 140. 7| 248.3) 246.7) 254.8) 264.8 
Malleable-iron castings - - siagdndibaaningnenigauetin 136. 5} 138. 4) 140.9) 149.1) 276.0) 271.5) 286.1) 275.8 
Steel castings naod epeosen o-cu--------| 291. 4 255.7} 261. 4 279. 4) 461.4) 463.1) 478.1) 495.1 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings. tote adinies cual | 91.0! 91.0) 93.1] 104.9] 176. 0} 173.6) 173.9) 180.6 
Tin cans and other tinware._.......- intone } 118. 2} 114.0} 112.3) 97.8) 195.5) 188.7) 185.7) 155.9 
Wire drawn from purchased rods-.-.--.......-.--- 152. 3} 153. 6) 155. 6) 168.1) 252. 7| 249. 1] 256.1) 254.9 
NRE re, Ia we IEE 113. 8| 111.6] 110. 5| 106.3) 225. 0) 219. 6) 218. 5| 199.4 
Cutlery and edge tools_. -| 148.3) 146.3) 147.5) 140.2 m8. 5 304. 3} 299.2) 270.5 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, files, | | | 

i camdndiutibnedebeababeeeenduanigneann 80.9} 183.3) 185.4) 182.9) 339.3) 349.4) 352.8} 337.2 
PT hetrcebciatescunpeedepesceqnenes -----| 128.4) 130. 8) 132. 4) 125. 2) 260.4} 266.0) 270.8) 2421 
Plumbers’ supplies.....-...................-... 92.5| 93.9] 95.9| 92.6] 167.6) 169.3] 174.2) 1564 

Stoves, oil burners, and heating equipment, not | | | } 
elsewhere classified.................-.--------.- | 133.8] 132. : . 5| 248.3) 254.3) 1941 

} 











Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and | | | 
steam fittings- --| 187.2) 187.9) 189.8) 196.0) 353 7) 351. 8) 357.0) 358.9 
Stamped and enameled ware and galv anizing. 159. 3} 160.4/ 162.9) 160.0) 313.0) 312.7) 325.6) 209.0 
Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork | 214. 4| 212.1) 212.2) 195.5] 435. 2) 414.7) 423.9) 356.1 
Metal doors, sash, frames, —s and trim_...| 170.1) 168. 5| 172.8! 157.9) 317.9) 323.8) 318.6) 277.3 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets_..........-------] 188.5) 193.2) 196.6) 201.7 369.0) 372.4) 389.6) 376.7 
Forgings, iron and steel _-------| 243.0] 249. 5) 257.1] 262.2) 473.3) 487.0) 514. 7| 50L1 
Wrought pipe, welded and heavy riveted...__--- | 313. 3| 314.5) 317.0] 317. 5| 602. 0| a 597.2 
Screw-machine products and wood screws- ------ | 275.3] 278 2! 283.4! 204. 4) 535. 7| 537.6 553.2 
Steel barrels, kegs, and drums #__...............- 108.7) 116. 3 ah 2 120.6) 214. 1| i) 250 22 4 222.2 
Electrical machinery - - _.o-ee--------| 282.1) 285.2) 289.4) 268.3) 501.0) 502.0) 513.2 458.9 
Electrical equipment-.--.............-.:---.---- | 251.8) 254.0! 256.6) 252.9] 456.4! 456.4) 465.9! 440.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
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[1939 average= 100] 








Industry 














Durable goods—Continued 


Machinery, except ie ee 


Machinery and machine-shop products... -- 
Tractors... 
Agricultural ‘machinery, excluding tractors. ____- 
ee  tiieninalilininnpatepaduineemuetinnd 
Textile machinery eitininaaibagie COE 
Pumps and pumping equipment- ---- modes 
Typewriters. -.....-...--.---.-- 
Cash registers, adding and calculating machines- 

Washing machines, wringers, and driers, domestic 
Sewing machines, domestic and industrial_-.--.- 
Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment-.-.---- 







Transportation equipment, except automobiles_._.._- 


NEP T e EET E RE T 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts_-_-_....- ES 





a SE ee ae ee 


Nonferrous metals and their products -- - - 


Smelting and refining, primary, of nonferrous 
So. 
Alloying and rolling and drawing of nonferrous 
metals, except aluminum.__-...........-..--- 
Clocks and watches - 
Jewelry (precious metals) and jew elers’ ‘findings 
Silverware and plated ware____.....-.-.------- 
Lighting equipment -____..----- " 
Aluminum manufactures--_-.-.._-...---- 
Sheet-metal work, not elsewhere classified __ 





Lumber and timber basic products-_-.-..........-.-- 


Sawmills and logging camps 
Planing and plywood mills 





Furniture and finished lumber products-_---_----.---- 


Mattresses and bedsprings_.................----- 
a cinithG. cabdlinnkpaaene 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar RRL IATL 
Caskets and other morticians’ goods. 
ON, ee 
Wood, turned and shaped..---...-...----------- 





eee 
Glass products made from purchased glass_- 
i el ES 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta...._.....- 

Pottery and related products 





= (Eh bet lat a alii arnt neil 


Asbestos 1 products 
Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manufactures -- 


Cotton manufactures, except smallwares---.---- 
ii ei le A AA li Aa 
Silk and rayon goods.....................-.-.--- 
Woolen and worsted manufactures, except oe 
Hoen® finishing 


Carpets and rugs, wool__- 
(eee 
Jute goods, except felts_.. 




















Cordage and twine.............................. | 


See footnotes at end of table. 














Se ee | Wage-earner pay roll 
May | Apr. Mar. | May May | Apr. | Mar. | May 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 

| | | 

223.7} 226.1) 230.7} 235.2) 420.4) 424.3] 432.8] 427.2 
. 6} 235.1) 239.2) 242.6) 431.5] 429.2) 441.1] 432.5 

L .4 191.5) 158.2} 298.0) 297.9] 300. 5] 244.9 

2. .0| 165.7} 129.4) 332.5) 333.4) 330.8] 246.5 
5.0] 219. 4| 227.1] 318.5] 381.3) 383.6) 400. 5] 547.2 
4] 282.1) 293.2) 363.5] 470.9] 481.4) 503.1) 601.8 

; .0) 128.5] 128.5] 227.3) 228.6] 233.3] 225.2 

j -9| 345.2] 314.6] 702.8) 768.9) 732.3] 645.3 

; | .7| 74.2} 74.4] 140.2) 141.7] 150.2] 144.7 

167.9} 169.9) 172.6] 175.6) 329.7/ 335.0] 343.1] 338.1 
180. 6| 183.8) 187.7] 166.8) 322.0] 322.2) 330.3) 289.1 
119.1] 118.4! 120.4] 134.4) 258.5) 255.2) 261.5) 278.1 
= 150.6; 153.8) 150 5 hess: 269.0} 275.8] 250.3 
1346. 2/1370. 1/1394. 3/1412. 0/2784. 32798. 0/2819. 1|2736. 7 
562. 7| 561.2) 546.6) 503. 611272. 9 1280. 1/1280. 4|1028. 6 
237. 2| 240.8) 243.4] 250.1| 481.6) 471.7) 493.4] 484.9 
133. 2| 130.1) 135.9} 142. 1 245. 3| 226.7} 229. 7| 255.0 

} j 

173.6 176.6) 180.1 164.0] 322 6| 330.0] 335.4] 297.1 
169 1 171.5} 176.2} 178.8} 314.8} 318.3] 328.4] 322.0 
184.7) 189.5} 196.1] 199.8} 342.3] 352.2) 355.6) 345.7 
183. 51 184.9) 187.6} 195.8} 338.6] 340. 4) 351.6} 354.0 
122. 4) 122.4) 124.3] 120.7) 253.2) 249.6} 253.4] 233.9 
98.3! 99.0) 99.8] 113.2) 160.6] 161.3) 161.6] 170.6 
86.0! 86.7) 88.5] 96.9] 155.8) 154.4] 158.1] 167.1 
123. 4; 122.0] 123.6] 114.7] 222. 4] 217.6] 223.3] 204.6 
323. 2} 333.0] 348.5] 309.9] 570.1] 584.5] 614.9] 554.8 
167.7| 169.7| 173.7] 159.0} 314. 2/ 319.9 0} 288. 4 

| } 

101.2) 101.4] 102.8] 114.0} 186.9] 184.5] 182.9] 196.1 
80.7; 80.4) 81.2} 91.2) 152.1) 149.1) 146.7] 160.4 
99.9} 102.2} 104.7) 111.7] 169.9] 171.3] 173.5] 175.5 
102. 3} 103.7] 106.0} 108.6] 183.6] 182.0] 188. 2| 178.9 
89.7| 86.8] 86.0] 97.6] 154.6] 144.5] 147.7] 152.9 
97.6| 99.8} 103.1] 104.9] 174.6] 174.7] 183.4] 171.5 
111.0} 110.7] 111.4} 116.4} 214.7] 209.7] 209.6} 204.9 
99.9} 99.5) 100.2} 94.4) 168.8] 165.5| 166.6) 148.5 
87.1] 87.4) 88.1) 95.1] 177.8] 174.9] 174.1] 180.9 
96.4} 98.5] 98.1] 98.6) 171.6] 171.2) 169.2) 163.7 

9} 114. 5] 121. 5| 187.7| 187.3] 189.4] 187.7 
. 2) 132. 6| 124.5] 208. 4! 208.7) 211.0) 182.8 
103. 7| 103.6} 106.6] 110.8] 170.1] 166.8] 170.6} 160. 5 

71.2) 72.3} 71.7] 102.8] 108.7] 107.8] 103.8] 145.3 

74.5, 76.0} 77.7| 90.3} 118.9] 117.3) 121.2) 136.2 
a 2) 131.9} 192.5] 193.2] 192.9] 191.2 

0} 90.6} 145.5] 148.3) 153.9) 154.6 

0; 114. 9) 4) 139.6] 195.5) 207.7] 216.7) 231.3 
1 . 3] 5} 100. 2| 174. 2) 171.9} 166.4) 180.2 
2) 66. 6| 65.5] 101.5) 98.4] 95.5) 92.1 
. 3} 280. 7 1} 300.5} 468.2) 461.2) 467.5) 474.5 
k 4| 137.5] 255.8) 256.7| 268. 7| 252.7 

a 98.7} 100. 7| 108.3) 171.2) 170.0) 173.9) 180.7 
110.6) 112. 5) 115.0) 123.7) 202. 4) 201 3) 202. 2) 216.0 
101. 1) 103. 9| 107.6] 128.9) 180. 2} 177.6] 188. 6) 223.3 
74.8) 76.3} 77.5} 80.1) 136.1) 134.7] 138.2] 135.4 

| 
0) 103.9} 105.8} 113.8} 192.9] 192.5} 199.6] 205.0 
.0| 67.4) 68.8] 73.9] 105.8] 102.9] 108.8] 108.2 
.0! 100.5} 103.4) 108.8} 166.1] 167.6] 173.6| 173.8 
8) 107.9) 109. 2) 115. 3} 188.7) 186. 2) 188.9} 193. 3 
.6 95.1] 97.8] 110.6] 167.4] 168.6) 173.7) 184.1 

93.3) 94.2} 95.6) 102.8) 152.2) 151.6] 154.9) 156.8 
79.2; 79.6} 80.9) 91.3) 132.3] 131.2] 134.8] 146.9 
65.4] 65.6) 67.4) 70.3) 120.6) 118. 5) 124. 2) 118.9 
92.1) 93.0) 95.4] 111.9] 173.9] 169.6) 180.2) 199.1 
130. 1! 133.0! 136.9! 141.9] 236.8] 240. 2i 241.1) 237.9 
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Taste 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in Man. Tas] 
ufacturing Industries \—Continued 
{1939 average = 100] 
a 
Wage-earner employ- Wa: 
| ment ge-earner Pay roll 
Industry ? 
May | Apr. | Mar.| May | May Apr. Mar. May 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 1943 
Nondurable goods—C ontinued 
Apparel and other finished textile products..........| 97.0 99.3 102.3, 109.6) 162.5 161.3 178.5 1643 Rabbe 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 97.3, 97.9 99.2 106.9 166.4 158.2 167.3) 1628 Ru 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear ____- he 75.8) 76.8 77.8 86.4) 134.4 130.3 1366 1369 Ru 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s asl 77.0 77.5 78.5 79.6 149.5 146.4) 153.6 137.9 Ru 
Work shirts én 114.4) 115.2) 123.8 139.5 206.8 203.0, 222.3) 234.7 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified _- 78.6, 81.5) 84.9 88.7 128.1 132.0 152.9 1319 
Corsets and allied ——- nails ‘ 81.6 81.5, 83.0 88.8 139.6 136.4 141.3) 1395 Ph 
Millinery 76.6 79.9| 85.7, 80.2 101.9 109.3 141.2 947 Pis 
Handkerchiefs A 62.4, 63.4) 67.5, 77.4 114.9) 108.4 121.4 19%) Ge 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads 76.6 75.6) 81.4 105.8) 144.4 134.9 146.1 16R9 Bu 
Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc. - --- 90.5 96.2) 95.0 141.3 161.4 153.0 185.2 2406 Fir 
Textile bags -- il a Se : 120.4, 124.4; 128.9 123.3 192.3 194.8 2044 Ig19 — 
Leather and leather products ----- 88.4 89.4) 90.1) 97.0 153.5, 152.3 153.1) 1sR0 ‘Ind 
Leather | 85.5 86.2} 87.0 99.2 146.8 147.0 144.9 1503 tae 00 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 86.2) 87.0) 88.4 93.5 142.7) 142.0 1443 187.7 ae 
Boots and shoes ; , 79.7, 80.3) 80.8 &5.9 139.8 138.3 139.0 137.3 ; 
Leather gloves and mittens a | 128.9 131.6) 134.2 146.0) 218.6 221.0 220.2 2024 Up 
Trunks and suitcases | 139.8) 146.9) 150.0, 162.5) 233.2 229.1 242.3) 256.1 U ines 
Food | 110.5) 110.1| 110.1) 106.9 179.9 173.8 174.4 15R5 —, 
Slaughtering and meat packing | 128.3) 129.6) 134.0 127.8 216.9 206.3 212.3 1905 tRe 
Butter 133. 0) 126.7) 119.3, 128.8 202.1) 191.7 178.4 1743 - 
Condensed and evaporated milk 152.2) 139.9] 133.5 139.1) 245.9 221.8 207.1 227 — 
Ice cream 99.6 93.0} 88.0 98.9) 137.3) 127.7 120.2 1271 may 
Flour 111.6 112.7) 117.0 111.3 179.9 180.8 184.4 1640 
Feeds, prepared . ..| 128.5) 129.0) 135.2 144.8, 221.2) 213.4) 220.0 235.7 T 
Cereal preparations | 124.8) 126.1) 128.0 132.2) 216.5) 210.4 220.7) 218.1 
Baking ‘i } 110.1) 110.5) 111.5 107.1 164.3 160.4 163.0 M78 
Sugar refining, cane | 102.7; 98.7) 100.3) 92.9, 163.7, 153.3) 161.6, 124.6 — 
Sugar, beet | 42.1) 39.6] 34.9) 421, 60.5) 59.5) 51.8) 50.8 
Confectionery 113.7, 116.1] 118.5) 106.9) 183.3) 183.4 191.2) 158.0 
Beverages, nonalcoholic | 131.1) 126. 5| 124.9, 124.9 170.2 159.7 156.0) 148.9 
Malt liquors 138.9) 133.8) 132.3, 123.6 201.9, 192.1) 185.8) 165.3 
Canning and preserving | 73.1} 73.3) 67.0) 68.2) 140.8) 139.7, 126.8) 117.0 
| + 
Tobaceo manufactures..................-..... 88.3) 89.5) 89.5, 96.3) 152.9 142.8 146.6 1444 
Cigarettes ees SSD ER: -.| 121.4 122.7] 118.2) 117.8) 182.0 164.2 159.6) 158.3 Anthrac 
Ciga . ote . e . 71.1 72.9) 74.7) 86.2) 137.9 133.0 142.8) 1410 Bitumix 
Tobacco (chewing and smoking)and snuff. .---| 84.5) 81.7) 85.6) 87.4) 122.0 114.8) 120.1) 1227 as 
Paper and allied products. -.-.............--.-.-- . | 114.2 115.41 117.0 117.7 184.7) 183.6 186.4) 178.0 Cop 
Paper ead pulp................. : | 105.4) 106.2) 107.3 108.4) 177.2 175.1) 176.4) 170.3 Lea 
Paper goods, other-_-_._........-- 124.3 125. 9) 127.2) 126.1) 194.6, 194.9 198.1) 183.3 Golc 
IN ansciestineconawes 111.3) 113.2} 115.1 119.4) 169.1) 169.2) 176.3) 160.5 Mis 
Paper bags . aicasianeiiiaiiaie oe | 120.9 122.8] 122.9) 109.3 197.1) 200.6) 199.8) 166.9 Eectrie 
ST iccsdumseascanedese | 114.5) 116.1 118. 6; 120.6 177.2) 177.1) 183.0) 1785 oaks 
| | | : 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries | 100.3) 101.3} 102.5 100.4) 135.0) 133.7) 135.2) 123.0 Power I 
Newspapers and periodicals - - -_- laid 92.7' 92. 92.9 95.7) 116.1) 113.8) 114.1) 110.7 Cleaning 
Printing, book and job... ._...- : 103.6, 104.9} 106.7, 100.6) 144.8) 144.4) 146.5 126.1 Chass Is 
Lithographing RS ee 94.5 96 96.2 95.5) 132.9 130.1) 132.6) 1104 pe 
Bookbinding - - ED 109.8, 112.3) 117.2) 112. 7| 180. 9! 182.8) 189.3) 170.7 ‘Data 
372.5) 425.2 *Soure 


Chemicals and allied products 
Paints, varnishes, and colors 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. 
Perfumes and cosmetics - - 
Soap ie 
Rayon and allied products__ 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _ _- 


105. 7 103.2 167.2) 163.9 163.6) 155.0 
189.7} 161.4| 270.7) 267.8) 276.1) 227.8 
107.3 105.8} 153.0) 152.8) 151.5) 141.9 
100.5 95.5) 163.6) 165.0 165.0 136.3 
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Compressed and metas gases. 154.5) 152.6) 151.9 160.4) 271.4) 266.6 263.1) 265.7 
Cottonseed oil... ... deviates anit 3. . 214. 5; 151.2 
PIN. ncn so ascocncoccccucacta.-ac} SS ae ee 132, 8) 269.2) 285. 7| 305. 4| 252.6 
Products of petroleum and coal_.._............--- __.| 122.8) 121.1} 120.2) 117.3) 212.6) 206.6) 204.1) 1823 
Petroleum refining - ’ CR RARE | 120.0, 117.9] 116.2) 109.7) 205.2) 199.6) 195.7) 170.5 
Coke and byproducts... EN EPI RE | 105.6) 105.4! 105.9) 115.2) 183.0) 178.7, 180.4) 1727 
ii ae eae ee | 63.6) 57.3| 56.5) 66.2) 120.4 100.3, 99.6) 107.0 
Roofing materials -- -._.... clakichnnemataned ~--_| 119.5) 119.9] 122.5] 115.4] 212.2) 207.4) 211.6 1845 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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tuste 3.—Indexes of Wage-Earner Employment and of Wage-Earner Pay Roll in Man- 


ufacturing Industries '—Continued 


[1939 average = 100] 

















— 
W ane eae r Wage-earner pay roll 

Industry * : _ ——_ —_—_— 

May | Apr.| Mar.| May | May| Apr. | Mar.| May 

1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 





Be he Re 


Nondurable goods—Continued | 
| 














u I 


No cern Cemthicnaieckendscabunek .4| 165.7} 153.9) 280.8} 278.8) 294.3] 250. 9 
Rubber tires and inner tubes . 5) .3| 172.9) 153.9} 283.0) 280.0) 299.3) 243.9 
Rubber boots and shoes..._.._.__- +e 39.8] 135.8) 143.8) 146.5! 248.6] 242.9) 254.6) 247.9 
Rubber goods, other............. sndanaptiemnsoca itive . 8 . 0) 146. 7} we 248.3) 249.0) 257.6) 228.7 
} | | | | 
Wiediencous industries_.....................-.-.... 55.1) 157.0) 158.8) 166.0} 295.8) 296. 7) 301. 3] 297.1 
Photographic apparatus. -....................... 169.3} 169.1) 169.9 163. 1) 273. 5| 270.9) 280.0) 256.6 
Pianos, organs, and parts__..._____.__..___- -.| 103.6] 111.5) 119.3] 130.5] 196.8} 212.7] 228.4) 261.8 
Games, toys, and dolls_..__- : shipdpbhed 82.6] 84.0} 84.8) 83.7) 159.5) 160.1) 160.3) 148.6 
is de idairenchadisagebnndecaseatiinien | 88.8} 92.1} 92.9) 97.6] 174.3] 175.1) 177.1) 171.5 
CS Eee | 633. 2) 656. 8) 675. 1) 807. 0/1382. 8' 1381. 0) 1422. as 





1 [Indexes for the major industry groups have been adiusted to final data for 1941 and preliminary data for 
the second quarter of 1942 made available by the Bureau of Employment Security of the Federal Security 
cy. Indexes for individual industries have been adjusted to levels indicated by the 1939 Census of 

Yooutctures, but not to Federal Security Agency data. f 

1Unpublished information concerning the following war industries may be obtained by authorized 
United States Government agencies upon request: Aircraft engines; aircraft and parts, excluding aircraft 
engines; ammunition; communication equipment; engines and turbines; explosives and safety fuses; fire- 
gms; freworks; optical instruments and ophthalmic goods; professional and scientific instruments and fire- 
gntrol equipment; radios and phonographs; and shipbuilding and boatbuilding. 

Revisions have been made as follows in the data published for earlier months: Fabricated structural and 
gnamental metalwork.—January and February 1944 employment indexes to 212.6 and 214.6; February 1944 
payroll index to 418.6. Steel barrels, kegs, and drums.—February 1944 pay-roll index to 244.8. 


TaBLE 4.—Estimated Number of Wage Earners in Selected Nonmanufacturing 
Industries 





|Estimated number of wage earners (in thousands) 

















Industry | - 
| May 1944 | April 1944 | March 1944, May 1943 
| 

a ek 68.5 | 68. 4 69.1 72.3 

IE MIND... ... ccnwcscesconentesunceccbseds 356 | 360 | 366 | 385 
EE dvactqsacsnayesensesenncesccsssccentueens 82.6 | 84.9 | 86.7 97.9 
Tron... 28.8 | 28.8 28.5 33.4 
Copper... 27.4 | 28.4 | 29.4 | 31.4 
hat caiidinadinadustcasenteakbndiied 16.8 17.7 | 18.3 18.9 
AE AL SAREE A 5.8 6.1 | 6.3 | 7.6 
nen chiccaahecenicysiramannnteteainie aie 3.8 3.9 | 4.2 | 6.6 

Ebetrie light and power !._.....................-----.- 202 203 204 | 211 

Steet railways and busses !_..................-....-... 231 231 232 «| 228 

a aNT mere 352 352 | 352 | 341 

en ccdmianlibeieantocameate 248 | 247 = | 249 «| 267 
(SVE tek 84.2 | 81.5 | 79.2 | 85.4 

EE ERASE TLL TT 1,45 | 1,43 | 1,0 1,351 








‘Data include salaried personnel. 
‘Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. Data include salaried personnel. 
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TABLE 5.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanu i 
: ‘facturing 


ndustries 








































































[1939 average=100] a 
Employment indexes Pay-roll indexes 
industry | May | April |March| May | May | April [Mareh) Ma 
| 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1943 | 1944 | 1044 | 1944 | 19 
| ee _ 
Coal mining: } } | 
0 es eee ree | 827] 826] 83.5] 87.3] 155.8 | 142.3] 157.8] i) J — 
TT cdanancsipincactioncgsmabbedsiel 96.0 | 97.1] 98.7 | 103.8 | 215.5 | 214.2 | 2250) ty 
St nicenecbiepatheedesaennenctll 93.6 | 96.2) 98.3 | 110.9 | 148.1 | 152.5 | 155.5) ims mat 
ETE GaN cnichenueplatnmnensheniael 142-4 | 142.8 | 141.7 | 166.2 | 220.4 | 220.2 | 2284) a5 i 
Copper.....................--........---] 1141 | 118.8 | 123.1 | 131.9 | 186.3 | 191.4 | 220 23.2 Not 
ES Ee | 108.4 | 114.2 | 117.8 | 121.7 | 196.5 | 209.2 | 215.4) a9 , 
Gold and silver-.... sesenmeaeundieaints | 23.5} 24.8) 25.5] 30.6] 30.1] 327) 334] ges 
Miscellaneous... ... ase fl 99.6 | 106.7 | 166.1 | 157.3 | 163.7 | 166.5 | og 
uarrying and nonmetallic mining - - -...- oa 84.5] 84.1] 82.8] 98.2 | 158.0 | 150.0] 1449) 1653 
rude-petroleum production !_..............| 825] 82.0] 81.6] 81.7 | 127.9 | 129.5 | 125.7) ing 
Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph...........-.-- »o!|o}]eole@el@el@ile@le 
Electric light and power_..............-- 82.8 | 83.1 83.5 | 86.4 | 112.9 | 1129] 1125] ts 
Street railways and busses-_-_............ 119.2 | 119.2 | 119.6 | 117.5 | 168.9 | 164.9 164.9 | 1538 
A TE RR 94.4 95.1 95.4 95.1 | 133.4 | 134.0 | 133.4) 1943 
a a 96.9 7.7 96.9 98.5 | 124.2 | 124.3 | 1226) nT 
Food... ti nat a= 107.3 | 106.9 | 107.8 | 105.6 | 134.2 | 133.6 133.7 | 1258 
General merchandise 3................- 108.5 | 111.2 | 108.6 | 112.5 | 132.4 | 135.2 | 131.7! 197 
Apparel 3__ ee ssienioth 110.4 | 111.1 | 106.4 | 110.3 | 144.8 | 144.0 | 1365) 19 
Furniture and housefurnishings 3_ . 63.2 62.8 63.3 67.2 | 86.3 85.8 | 84.8) 86 
[SE 64.8 65.3 65. 4 62.5 94.4 93.9! 927) 841 
Lumber and building materials 90.2 | 89.1] 89.3] 91.5 | 127.9 | 124.2 | 1242] 197 
Hotels (year-round) 4........... Ee 109.0 | 109.2 | 109.2 | 105.8 | 155.3 | 154.5 | 153.6] 1945 
Power laundries. __............. 109.9 | 109.5 | 110.3 | 118.4 160.6 | 155.7 | 155.2 153.8 
Cleaning and dyeing......... on i" 124.7 | 120.7 | 117.3 | 126.5 | 193.8 | 179.9 | 173.7) 178 
Class I steam railroads §....................- 144.3 | 143.1 | 141.7 | 136.7 (5) (*) ® | 
Water transportation 7_.......__.__.... 233.5 | 226.1 | 211.7 | 131.8 | 552.6 | 524.6 | 490.5! 307.7 













1 Does not include well drilling or rig building. 
2 Data are not available because of the merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph. 
3 Revisions have been made as follows in indexes previously published: 
Retail trade, general merchandise group.—Employment index, January to 110.4; February to 1064 
pay-roll index; January to 132.1, February to 128.3. 
Apparel group.—Employment index January to 105.7; February to 102.6; pay-roll index, January to 
134.9, February to 130.4. 
Furniture group.—Employment index, February to 64.0; pay-roll index, January to 84.9, February to 
85.0. 


4 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 

§ Source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 

§ Not available. 

? Based on estimates prepared by the U. S. Maritime Commission covering employment on steam and 
motor merchant vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trade only. 


gE opel werree. 7.2. #. See eroseerEsee 











AVERAGE EARNINGS AND HOURS Ing 
Average weekly earnings and hours and average hourly earnings for Agr 
February, March, and April 1944, where available, are given in table6 Mae 
for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries. The _ 
average weekly earnings for individual industries are computed by Cas 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by the Was 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not all < 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, the Ref 
average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings shown § tnspo 
in that table are necessarily based on data furnished by a slightly ~ 
smaller number of reporting firms. Because of variation in the siz Aire 
and composition of the reporting sample, the average hours per Aire 
week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown we 
may not be strictly comparable from month to month. The sample, as 
however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all 
stances to indicate the general movement of earnings and hours over be 
the period shown. The average weekly hours and hourly earnings A 
for the manufacturing groups are weighted arithmetic means of the fe 
averages for the individual industries, estimated employment being = 
used as weights for weekly hours and estimated aggregate hours x 
as weights*for¥hourly earnings. The average weekly — for Lit 
these groups are computed by multiplying the average weekly houm my 








by the corresponding average hourly earnings. 
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Nonferrous metals and their products.___.-... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Industry group or industry 


Average weekly 
earnings ! 


Average weekly Average hourly 
hours ! 


earnings ! 





Mar. 
1944 


Apr. 
1944 








u eo aa idnecnipseniictiintitnwithoniioniel 


— le goods 


Durable goods 





jun and steel and their products 


Blastfurnaces, steel works, and: rolling mills. 
iron and semisteel castings..........-. 
M rai cic tetiteeeeribinimenne 
Steel castings. ....-..........-..-.-------- 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings...............- 
Tin cans and other tinware_-_..........-..- 
i ircnenenonrEneTeeneseeoenneee 
Cutlery and edge tools............-...---- 
Tools (except edge tools, machine tools, 






i i) cniipannnadnoaimeidios | 


EEE 
Plumbers’ supplies 


Stoves, oi] burners, and heating equipment, | 
| 


not elsewhere classified...........-..--.- 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus | 


and steam fittings.............- 
ae and enameled ware and galva- 


nizing 
Fabricated structural and ornamental | 


To sctmag cides aalihaiatenainn Gieiiinn 


etal doors, sash, frames, molding, and trim, | 


Baits nuts, washers, and rivets_._....--.- 
Forgings, iron and steel._____ a 
Serew-machine products and wood screws. 
Steel barrels, keys, and drums. 


Eistrieal machinery.........................- 


Electrical equipment___............ eine 
Radios and phonographs--_-..._..-- R 
Communication equipment._.........-.-- 





Machinery, except electrical __...........-....- 
Machin: 


ery and machine-shop pendae. on 
Engines and turbines.............--.----- 
tural machinery, excluding tractors 
pehite tdi nh yadacicmwinecn 
Machine-tool accessories 
Textile machinery................. ‘ 
EE RG RE 
Cash egiatens, adding and coun 
EE sniichpnearecerdindinngkeuins 


owing 1 at domestic and industrial _ | 


Refrigerators and refrigeration equipment 


Transportation equipment, except autombiles 
i ce ao | 6 


Cars, electric- and steam-railroad.. 

_. and parts, excluding aircraft 
Atreratt gs sonenrnenensennns cae 
Shipbuilding and boatbuilding ....___..-- 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts...._.--- 





ting — peliaing, primary, of non- 


at aluminum... 


metals, 
Clocks ond watches St itn eR 


$45. 56 $45. 64 
7. 04) 36. 17). 36. 5 56 


| 
51.68] 51. 54 








88| 40.63) 39.76 
| 39. 04] 38.98 
| 49. 50) 49. 66 
| 44.05) 42. 90) 








7.08/46. 66 | 47.43) 











| 51. 56) 53. 36 
53. 55 53. 70| 46. 








50.07] 50.18 
53.12] 52.74 
50. 22) 50. 64 
48.70} 50.47 
50. 59| 51.18 





| 
45. 86} 
47. 33} 


46. 87) 47.18 





52. 89| 





| 59. 17 
| 47. 34) 
| 48. 65 


ca. 








46. 46 wal 45.9) 45.8 


58. 19] 58. 63| 
50.85) 51. 04 


59. 40} 58. 73} 
64.71) 66. 45] 


48. 22| 46. 79| 47. 








1944 | 





45.04] 47.5 


» 
SPN PN $ 3  § 
MIND OO © ~ 
oe 
& 
oe mn 


May | Apr. | Mar. | May | Apr. | Mar. 
1944 j 1944 1944 1944 | 1944 


| | 


45.4) 45.0 
46.81 46.6 
43.2 42.5 











sn wo 
- 
—d 


> 
s 
- = 


— 








45. 3| 101.7} 101.3) 100.6 
43. 2) 85.8} 85.0) 84.6 


.9} 107.7} 107. 7| 107.0 
5.0} 116.0) 115.8} 114.8 
47.8] 107.4] 106.6] 106.3 
. 3} 104.7] 103.6] 104. 4 
110. 6| 110. 7| 109.6 
87.5| 86.9} 86.8 
| 87.8} 88.3) 87.6 
9} 104.9} 104. 5| 103.8 
94.5] 93.9) 92.4 
.8| 96.2} 96.9} 96.1 
-8| 95.2) 95.1] 94.2 . 
.7| a 100.8} 100. 1 
100. 2} 100.6} 100. 2 
101.1) 101.1} 100.8 
100.7} 100. 4) 100.3 


113. 5| 112.3) 112.7 
105. 9] 106. 9} 104. 6 
5] 102.7} 102.1] 102.9 
122. 7| 122.9] 123.6 
8} 102. 5) 101.9] 101.6 
| 98.1) 98.2) 97.9 
125. 6} 129.6} 128.3 
102 | 101. 5] 101.0 











| Cents! Cents| Cents 
111.3) 111.0} 110.3 














97.6} 96.8] 95.8 
111.7) 111.5} 111.0 
110.0} 109. 5} 109.2 
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TaB_e 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





a, 
Average weekly | Average weekly Average hy 
earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group or industry es 


May | Apr. | Mar.| May | Apr. Mar. | May| Apr. | My 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1044 194 








_—_—_— | 


Durable goods—Continued | 


| Cente Cul 
+ 79. 6 m8 tt 
8. 6 73.7 
; 82 


9) 77 
7) 816 
| 46 
| 732 


88.2 
%.2 
79 
4 
7.0 
86 
912 
7h6 
87.4 
97.6 
9.3 


Lumber and timber basic products - --___.....|$34. 55)$34. 05) $33. 30 
Sawmills and logging camps__.-_..........-.} 33. 33. 14) 32. 26 
Planing and plywood mills " 7. 36. 1 36. 42 

Furniture and finished lumber products__.....| 35. 70} 34.92) 35. 47 
Furniture ; B. 35. 46) 36. 29 
Caskets and other mortici ans’ goods , 38. 51/ 38. 
Wood preserving i ——S 32. 02) 


NON Os1 Was 


Stone, clay, and glass products-_-_-.--....-- 38. 95 38. 45) 38 
Glass and glassware : 39. 5: 39. 18) 39. 6 
Glass products made from purchased g glass_| 34. 33. 64) 33. 
Cement . 98) 39.99) 38 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 32. 61) 31.70) 3 
Pottery and related amauta r 35. 82) 35.7 72| : 
Gypsum aes 3. 59) 43. 93) 
Lime ----| 38.86 38. 11 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products. . 63} 38. 92! 
Abrasives sin moe . 33} 46. 22) 
Asbestos pre »ducts_ panes _ 5. 92) 46. 1! 


CANBOeH Ome NOONe 
SRA SODOAM UID 


PNW Cm WENO OD 


Nondurable goods 


Textile-mill products and other fiber manu- 
factures..._- 

Cotton manufactures, exce ote smallwares.. 

Cotton smallwares. - -.-- . 

Silk and rayon goods 

Woolen and worsted manufactures, except 
dyeing and finishing _._. 

Hosiery ma 

Knitted cloth 

Knitted outerwear and knitted gloves 

Knitted underwear o--) Sm 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, including | 
woolen and worsted --| 33.8 

Carpets and rugs, wool 

Hats, fur-felt __. 

Jute goods, except felts 

Cordage and twine 





1S 
Nak 








AW AW WarNH 


Pars 
Voorfoe 


Apparel and other finished textile products 
Men’s clothing, not elsewhere classified - - 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear a 
Underwear and neckwear, men’s 
Work shirts 
Women’s clothing, not elsewhere classified 
Corsets and allied garments.--. -- 
Millinery- . 
Handkerchiefs _- a 
Curtains, draperies, and bedspreads - a 

Housefurnishings, other than curtains, etc 
Textile bags 


onocu 
& ~3 3 De Co CSOMmwe-aD> On ee BD 


? é 
NFA & eH DWOOWD 
SR RSSFSN 


> > GO 
Ie howe OO*) 
AB 


Leather and leather products-.--...........-- 
Leather-_- ea 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings__- 
Boots and shoes... ; 

Leather gloves and mittens. __ 
Trunks and suitcases. ‘ 


oa 


2 
8 
he lt AOSOOWO~192 © OS 


ONO 


eons 


Z2ASRZES 


& Sees8s 


3% BSSSA} 


Sstsese § 


Food - 
Slaughtering and meat packing - 
3u 
Condensed and ev aporat ated milk_, 
Ice cream --- 


~ 
oo 


BEBBVSE 
= Ss So SO 


Cereal preparations. . 

Baking. -_-_.... EAL Bk 
Sugar refining, ¢ cane__- 

Sugar, beet--. _. 

Confectionery . 

Beverages, nonalcoholic... ‘ . 
Malt liquors i . 27) 
Canning and preserving. __- . 30 96| 30. 64 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Taste 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 
Continued 


MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Average weekly | Average weekly Average hourly 
} earnings ! | hours ! | earnings ! 





Industry group or industry 


| May | Apr. | Mar. | May Apr. | Mar. | May | Apr. | Mar. 
1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1044 | 1044 | 1944 1944 1944 | 1044 





Nondurable goods—Continued | | | | | 
| Cents) Cents! Cents 

















Tobacco manufactures ---___-_. Senienee wind = - $27. 00 $27.75) 42.0) 39.0) 40.9) 69.8) 69.1) 67.9 
Cigarettes.................-. pene piie . 28. 57 28.97) 42.3) 37.8] 39.8) 75.5) 75.6) 72.9 
EEE 2 63 26.01) 27.28) 42.3) 40.4) 42.4) 65.5) 64.4 64.5 
To (chewing and smoking) and snuff.| 25.48, 24.78| 24.76, 39.0) 37.8| 38.3) 65.3) 65.6) 64.6 

Paper and allied products. ..--| 38.75) 38.09) 38.20, 46.0) 45.5) 45.8) 84.2) 83.7) 83.4 
Paper and pulp --------| 42.49) 41.59) 41.50) 48.3) 47.6) 47.6) 87.9) 87.5) 87.1 
Envelopes - --..-- .----.--| 36. 54) 35.77) 36.72) 45.1) 44.5) 45.4! 81.0) 80.4) 80.9 
Paper bags-..-...-- 32. 96; 33.21) 32.95; 43.5, 44.1) 44.2) 76.1) 75.1) 74.7 
Paper boxes... 34. 26) 33. 72) 34.18) 43.4) 43.1) 43.8) 79.2) 78.4) 78.2 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries____| 43. 6, 42.93) 42.82) 40.9 40.6 40.8! 107.2) 105.9] 104.9 
Newspaper and periodicals............... 48. 47.07) 47.06; 38.1) 37.7] 37.9] 124.8) 123.2) 122.6 
Printing, book, and job...........-....-- | 42.09 41.35) 41.18) 42.1) 41.9) 42.0) 99.4) 98.3) 97.3 
i ceddcuineaanantdnanewnities | 45.84) 44.33) 45.11) 44.4) 43.0) 44.4) 103. 2) 103.0} 101.6 

| } | } 

Chemicals and allied products. ._............- 43.95, 43.01) 42.99, 46.0) 45.6) 45.8) 95.5) 94.4) 93.8 
Paints, varnishes, and colors_. -------| 46,12) 45.19) 45.16) 47.8) 47.3) 47.4) 96.0) 95.7) 95.6 
Drugs, medicines, and insecticides. _____-- | 34.76) 33.72) 34. 72] 43.3 . 5) 43.8) 80.7) 79. 5| 79.6 
Soap. ----------| 46.91) 47.02) 46.81) 47.5) 47.6) 47.4) 98.7) 98.8) 98.8 
aeen ‘and allied products.. ------| 39.45) 38.59) 38.56) 43.4) 42.6] 42.8) 90.9) 90.5) 90.0 
Chemicals, not elsewhere classified _._----- 51.42) 51.20) 51.07| 46.7) 46.7| 46. 7) 110.1) 109.7} 109.4 
Explosives and safety fuses ?__...........- | 47.66) 46. 66] 46. 39 46.7) 46.2) 45.9) 102. 2) 101.0} 101.1 
Ammunition, small-arms. -..........--- 44. 98) 45.19) 44.03) 46.3) 46.7) 45.9) 97. 1) 96.8) 96.0 
EE 66tctianwreennena --------| 26. 29) 25.94) 25.83] 49.9) 49.9) 50.1) 52.6) 52.0) 51.5 
SE naiesccinetasednmessoss ae ae 28.31) 45.5) 43.4) 45.0) a 63.8) 62. 

| | | | 

Products of petroleum and coal. --.-.........- 55. 24) 54.40) 54. 2 | 7.0; 46. 3| 46. 6; 117. 6) 117. 5| 116.3 
Petroleum refining 58.40) 57.83) 57.62) 47.0) 46. 3} 46.7) 124.4) 124 9} 123.5 
Coke and oe peacercnstees | 47.58) 46. 53) 46.72) 46.2) 45.6) 46.0) 102.8} 101.9} 101.3 
Roofing materials_--...........-- 45.74) 44. 51) 44.46) 48.9 =n 48.0) 93. 5| 92. i 92.7 

| | | | 

nt cidinndeinniniinnewsnamuell 49.08) 48. 121 49.53) 45.1] 44.7] 45. 6| 108. 9} 107. 5} 108.6 
Rubber tires and inner tubes_---.-........- 57. 16) 55, 63'° 58.38) 45.5) 45.2) 46.6) 125.8) 123.4) 125.6 
Rubber boots and shoes......-.......--.- 40.02) 40.33) 39.86) 44.1) 44.5) 44.5) 90.7) 90.5) 89.6 
Rubber goods, other...............-.-...- 41. 24) 40. 72) 41. 7" 44.8) 44. 3| 44.7) 92. 8) 92. ‘ 92.1 

Miscellaneous industries. ..................- 43.90) 43.43) 43.61) 46.2) 45.9) 46.3] 95.1) 94. 7| 94.2 
Professional and scientific instruments and 

fire-control equipment. -.............-- 55. 36; 54.93) 55.22) 50.5; 50.3) 50.6) 110.0) 109.5) 109.4 
Photographic apparatus__.............._- 48.18) 47.49) 49.17) 45.8) 45.7) 46.9) 105.3) 104.7) 104.9 
Pianos, organs, and parts_-__.__- ...-----| 46.07) 46.25) 46.41) 46.0) 46.3) 46. 4) 100. 5} 100.4) 100.4 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBie 6.—Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing Industries— 


Continu 
NONMANUFACTURING 








Average weekly | Average weekly | Average hourly 
: 
| 




















— 








earnings ! hours ! earnings ! 
Industry group or industry l 
May | Apr. Mar. | May | Apr. | Mar.} May} Apr. | Mar, 
| 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1044 
| 





Cents | Cente 

















Coal mining: } | Cents 
BEERIETIIR, 20000020-00000-- nesdcnonconent | $48. 54 $44. 36 $48. 67; 41.9 38.2) 41.7) 115.9) 116.6) 1169 
0 Ee ----| 51. 67| 50. 62| 52.23) 43.8) 42.8] 44.6) 117.7] 1184) 174 
Metal mining... .-.-.-.- bundmaunacbice ----| 44.59) 44.62) 44.57) 44.4) 44.0) 44 5) 100.1) 101.2) 999 
uarrying and nonmetallic mining--_...._.... | 40. 17| 38. 64| 7.78| 47.4) 45.6) 45.4) 848) gs 8| 83.3 
rude-petroleum production................- | 52.07) 53.00) 51.74; 45.5) 44.9) 45.5) 113.0) 116 5 1121 
Public utilities: | 
Telephone and telegraph.................- (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) | ) 
Electric light and power.._..............- | 47.77) 47.53) 47.09) 43.4) 42.3 43.0} 110.3] 111.0! 109.2 
rrastteet railways and busses.........----- 47.78) 46. " 46.36} 51.0) 49.4) 49. 8 92.8 28 922 
rade: 
ES ee Re ee | 42. 00] 41. 83) 41.51) 42.8) 42.5) 42.8) 97.9) O84) on6 
i nitrnniinehemetimenasapeaatnd 26. 29) 26.06) 25.92) 41.3) 41.4) 41. 7| 69.7} 69.0] 68 4 
0 era | 29. 63| 29.60) 29.37) 39.8} 40.1) 40.0) 70. 8} 70.3) 60.7 
General merchandise 3. _............. 21. 57| 21.51) 21.44) 37.4) 37.6) 37.6) 58. 4| 57.5) 87.0 
Apparel ? . ea .----| 27.79} 27.61) 27. 45 7.4) 37.2) 37.1) 79.9) 79.9) 77.4 
Furniture and housefurnishings ?_ __.- 37. 55) 37.15) 36.72) 43.5) 43.4) 44.0) 85.3) 84.3) g3.9 
Automotive ? i Re | 41.32) 40.78) 40.16) 46.3) 46.4) 46. 7| 91.4) 89.5) 87.7 
Lumber and building materials. --_-. | 37. 23) 36. 61) 36.54; 44.5) 43.7) 43. 7| 89,2) 88.8] 87.9 
IED hn bensetusccduadecesenté | 22. 46 . 26) 22.18} 44.5) 44.8) 44.8) 49.8) 49.1) 488 
Power laundries. - -..- phenyniiiemtbaitmwenenetn | 27. 5. 29) 26. 43.8) 43.7) 43.7) 61.9) 60.6) 60.1 
Cleaning and dyeing--.. 31. 4: . 30} 30. 44.3) 43.5) 44.0) 73. 1| 71.7] 70.8 
Brokerage.............. , 2 46) (6) | (8) | O/O) oO) e 
Insurance... . ee wees FUCK (5) (5) ® | ® (8) 
Private building construction..-...........-..- 52.95) 50.18) 49. 85) 40.4 38. 7| 38. 5) 131.0) 129. 7) 129.6 
| | | 











1 These figures are based on reports from cooperating establishments covering both full- and part-time 
employees who worked during any part of one pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. As not 
al) reporting firms furnish man-hour data, average hours and average hourly earnings for individual indus- 
tries are based on a smaller sample than are weekly earnings. Data for the current and immediately pre- 
ceding months are subject to revision. 

? Revisions have been made as follows in the data eens for earlier months: 

Fabricated structural and ornamental metalwork.—January and February 1944 average weekly earnings 
to $54.09 and $54.57; average weekly hours to 48.6 and 49.0. 
Explosives and safety fuses.—January and ‘February 1944 average weekly hours to 46.1 and 46.1. 
Retail trade total.—Average weekly earnings January 1944 to $25.66. 
Food group.—Average hourly earnings, January to 69.8 cents; February to 70.0 cents. 
Apparel group.—Average hourly earnings, January to 74.3 cents; February to 73.1 cents. 
Furniture group.—Average hours per week, January to 43.4; February to 43.7; average hourly earn 
ings, January to 83.4 cents. 

Yearly averages for 1943 have been revised as follows: 

Retail trade total— Average hours per week to 40.5; average hourly earnings to 67.0 cents; average hourly 
earnings—general merchandise group to 55.3 cents; apparel group, to 70.0 cents; furniture group to 
80.9 cents; automotive group, average weekly hours to 47.3; average hourly earnings to 79.5 cents. 

3 Data are not available because of the merger of Western Union and Postal Telegraph. 

4 Cash payments only; additional value of board, room, and tips not included. 

5 Not available. . 


POOSOOOS 


Civilian Labor Force, June 1944 


A SEASONAL upswing of 1,380,000 over the May level brought the 
civilian labor force to a total of 54,220,000 in June 1944, according to 
the Bureau of the Census Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 
Employment increased by 1,260,000 and unemployment by 120,000. 
The total of 1,000,000 unemployed in June was a record low for this 
time of the year. 

Labor-market participation of students on school vacation largely 
accounted for the increase in the labor force between May and June. 
During the month interval, some 960,000 additional persons—610,000 
females and 350,000 males—took seasonal employment on farms. 
Housewives, as well as teen-age boys and girls were an important source 
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of labor supply in agriculture. The increase in agricultural employ- 
ment between May and June of this year was of approximately the 
same magnitude as that recorded between these months last year. 
The level of agricultural employment, however, remains about 260,000 
below the level of a year ago. 

A gain of 300,000 persons engaged in nonagricultural pursuits be- 
tween May and June was somewhat smaller than the increase durin 
the corresponding period in 1943, and the level of nonagricultura 
employment in June 1944 was 520,000 lower than in June 1943. 

The number of women at work in June 1944—18,180,000—was a 
record high, surpassing the previous peak (July 1943) by 100,000 and 
topping the figure for June 1943 by 400,000. Employment of women 
in nonagricultural industry was about 500,000 greater than in June 
1943, although the number in agricultural employment was 90,000 
below that of last year. On the other hand, the number of men in 
civilian jobs was lower than the July 1943 level by 1,180,000— 
1,010,000 in nonagricultural industry and 170,000 in agriculture. 
During the year, however, the number of men in the armed services 
increased by 2,400,000. 


Civilian Labor Force in the United States, Classified by Employment Status and by Sex 
May and June 1940-44! 


(Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census] 





Estimated number (in thousands) of persons 14 years of age and over ? 















































Item 1944 | 1943 | 1942 | 1941 1940 
i | ' | 
June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May | June | May 
Beet] RENN (ERR SER Re Rel Te 

Total civilian labor force - -._-. 54, 220 |52, 840 |55, 220 |53, 550 |56, 260 |54, 340 |56, 130 |53, 880 |55, 560, | 53, 890 
Unemployment 3_- -| 1,000 | '880 | 1,220 | 920 | 2,550 | 2,310 | 5,520 | 5,120] 7,720] 7,490 
“ay oe .|53, 220 |51, 960 |54,000 52,630 |53, 710 |52, 030 |50, 610 /48, 760 |47, 840 | 46, 400 

Nonagricultural_- 43, 660 |43, 360 |44, 180 |43, 720 |43, 480 /42, 980 40, 510 |39, 550 |36,950 | 36, 480 
Agricultural.......-.-] 9, 560 | 8,600 | 9,820 | 8,910 |10, 230 | 9,050 |10, 100 | 9,210 {10,890 | 9,920 
Males f} g | | 

Civilian labor force_......-...- 35, 540 [34,910 |36, 880 |36, 260 |40, 790 |39,820 |41, 790 |40, 270 |41,710 | 40, 640 
Unemployment 3_.._....- 500 420| 660| 530/ 1,610 | 1,460 | 3,800 3, 7! 5,450 | 5, 550 
—— enlainnaneron aes 35, 040 |34,490 |36, 220 |35, 730 |39, 180 |38, 360 |37,990 |36, 570 |36, 260 | 35, 090 

Nonagricultural_-_-_-- 27,600 '27,400 |28, 610 |28, 520 |31,070 (30,740 |29, 480 |28, 610 |27,090 | 26, 
Agricultural... ...-- 7, 440 | 7, 090 7,610 | 7,210 8,110 | 7,620 | 8,510 | 7,960 | 9,170 8, 870 
| 
Females | | } 

Civilian labor force..........-. 18, 680 |17, 930 |18, 340 |17, 290 |15, 470 (14, 520 |14, 340 '13, 610 13, 850 | 13, 250 
Unemployment. ..-_--- — 500 | 460| 560 390 940 | 850] 1,720 | 1,420 2,270 1, 940 
Employment.............|18, 180 |17, 470 |17, 780 |16, 900 |14, 530 |13, 670 |12,620 |12, 190 |11, 580 11, 310 

Nonagricultural___-.-_. 16, 060 |15, 960 |15, 570 |15, 200 |12, 410 |12, 240 |11,030 |10,940 | 9,860 | 19, 260 
Agricultural_........-. 2,120 | 1,510 | 2,210 | 1,700 2, 120 1, 430 1, 590 | 1,250 | 1,720 | 1,050 
' | ' 





1 Estimates for period prior to November 1943 revised April 24, 1944. 
? All data exclude persons in institutions. 
udes persons on public emergency projects prior to July 1943. 
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Cooperative Movement : 
A survey of the cooperative movement in the American republics. By Albert H. Substa 
Berman. Washington 25, U. 8S. Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American ae 
Affairs, Research Division, 1944. 38 pp., bibliography; mimeographed. N 
Data presented in this survey of cooperatives in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, 1! 
Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay, Venezuela, and the United States The 
include information on types and development of cooperatives; statistics of mem- in 193 
bership, capitalization, etc., in some cases as late as 1943; and legislation of five the Te 
countries. Names and addresses of organizations for the furthering of the co- Bedfo1 
operative movement in eight of the countries are listed. High | 
Labor and co-ops: The value of consumer codperation to organized workers. By ssista 
James Myers. Chicago, Cooperative League of the U. 8. A., 1943. 48 pp,, Costs ¢ 
charts, illus. 2d ed. B 
Shows the advantages to organized workers of a consumers’ cooperative, how to $ 
organize such a cooperative, and the extent of unionists’ participation in the Cov 
cooperative movement in the United States, and gives a list of cooperatives which apay 
have “either been built by the initiative of wage earners or whose membership is betwee 
50 percent or over members of organized labor or wage-earner groups. These dental 
cooperatives include those built by white workers and a number by Negro workers.” Report 
Purchasing farm supplies through Southern States Cooperative, Inc. By John H. 07 
Lister and Alexander Swantz. Washington 25, U. S. Department of Agri- L 
culture, Farm Credit Administration, 1943. 150 pp., maps, charts, illus. Ast 
(Circular No. C—128.) 
Detailed study of one of the large regional wholesale cooperatives, which in 
1941-42 had a business of $26,303,713, with 110 local cooperatives and 40,959 
individuals, in petroleum products, tires, paints, and various farm supplies. The The C 
organizational structure of this wholesale, including as it does wholesale operations. y 
retail service stores, autonomous local associations, manufacturing departments Crit 
and subsidiaries, and individual members, is one of the most complicated in the nue, N 
cooperative movement. the ‘si 
Credit unions among Negroes. By Samuel A. Rosenberg. (In The Bridge, Madison, small | 
Wis., April 1944, pp. 76-79. 10 cents.) The fi 
Gives statistics for Negro credit unions (cooperative credit associations) in 1942, B 
together with data on the various occupation and other groups having such le 
organizations. The 
A guide for a self-help exchange. By Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle. Washington, enterp 
Washington Self-Help Exchange, Inc., 1943. 26 pp.; mimeographed. ae 





Describes how a self-help exchange for unemployed persons is organized, the 
principles on which it should operate, and the various activities that can be 
engaged in, and suggests forms for articles of incorporation, membership applica- 
tion, and residence application (for use when the organization operates a lodging 
house). As the author was the director of one of the most successful self-help 
exchanges, the pamphlet is based on practical experience. 


Estudios cooperativos. By Nicolés Repetto. Buenos Aires, Federacién Argentina 
de Cooperativas de Consumo, 1943. 137 pp. 1 peso. 4 
Collection of addresses, articles, and class lectures by a leader in the cooperative 
movement in Argentina. Subjects dealt with include recommended practices for 
the cooperative movement, use of capital, housing, etc. 







Epitor’s Note.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which reference is made in this lit 
should be addressed to the respective publishing agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were 
available, they have been shown with the title entries. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 
Cost and Standards of Living 


(ut of living for aged persons: Items, quantities, and prices of goods and services 
required by an aged couple and by an aged man living alone at the maintenance 
level in @ northern urban area, 1938 and 1942. By Florence A. Armstrong. 
Washington 25, U. 8. Social Security Board, Bureau of Research and Statis- 
tics, 1943. 44 pp.; mimeographed. (Bureau memorandum No. 53.) Limited 

Neooon free distribution. 

Installment buying by city consumers in 1941. By Reavis Cox. Washington 25, 
U. §. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 21 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 773.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 










































Mimimum-wage budgets for women—a guide to their preparation. Washington 
95, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1944. 42 pp., bibliography. (Miscel- 
laneous publication No. 549.) 


ert H. Substandard conditions of living: A study of the cost of the emergency sustenance 
nerican budget in five textile manufacturing communities in January-February 1944. 
ed. New York, Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, Research Department, 
Chile, 1944. 94 pp. 
States The emergency budget of the U. 8. Works Progress Administration, developed 
' mem- in 1985 as an administrative guide, was repriced by the research department of 
of five the Textile Workers Union of America as of January or February 1944 for New 
he co- Redford, Mass.; the Lewiston-Auburn region of Maine; West Warwick, R. I.; 
High Point, N. C.; and Henderson, N. C. The survey was carried on with the 
. By assistance of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
8 pp., Costs of dental care for adults under specific clinical conditions. By Dorothy Fahs 


Beck. New York, American College of Dentists, 1943. 306 pp., charts. 
how to $1.50. 


in the Covers initial and maintenance care of 485 patients of Dental Health Service, 
which apay clinic in New York City. The study presents the first extensive comparison 
ship is between dental fees and costs and a comprehensive discussion of the problem of 
a dental service as a whole. 
‘kers,” + : ; - _— 

»: Report on the cost of living of Indian workmen earning less than 50 shillings per week 
hn H. on the Island of Viti Levu, [Colony of Fiji], September-November 1943. Suva, 
Agri- Labor and National Service Board, 1944. 19 pp. ls. 
, illus. Astudy of household budgets. 
ao. Economic and Social Problems 


The The C. E. D.—what is it and why? By Robert A. Brady. (In Antioch Review, 


— Yellow Springs, Ohio, March 1944, pp. 21-46. 75 cents.) 
in th Critical study of the Committee for Economic Development (285 Madison Ave- 
== me, New York 17), a nonofficial organization set up in 1942, with a discussion of 


the significance of its program for industrial workers, farmers, consumers, and 
dison, mall businessmen. 


The future economic policy of the United States. By William Adams Brown, Jr. 





pt Boston, World Peace Foundation, 1943. 101 pp., bibliography. (America 
looks ahead, No. 8.) 50 cents. 

The writer discusses the contradictory aims implied by the demands for a “free 

gton, enterprise system”’ and for social and economic security. He states that there is 
sreconciling principle, which he describes as embodying public intervention for 

1, the maintaining the personal security of individuals but not the security of occupations. 
an be A guaranty of occupational security tends to freeze existing social and economic 
plica- umangements, whereas the security of individuals makes possible a dynamic and 


dging progressive society. 





help Sate and local finance in the national economy. By Alvin H. Hansen and Harvey 
8. Perloff. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1944. 310 pp., charts. 

ntina $3.75. 
State and local tax systems have serious defects, according to the authors, 
-ative totably the fact that taxes fall largely, either directly or indirectly, on everyday 
es for tems of consumption. They also say that State and local fiscal policies have 
to aggravate instead of prevent economic fluctuations, the view being 
nis Tt ‘apressed that the taxing, borrowing, and spending activities of governments 






ld be designed to check expansion in boom periods and add to economic 
in periods of depression. Much of the volume is devoted to discussions 

of public measures for maintaining full employment and economic stability while 
atthe same time raising the service standards of governmental units. 
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The theory of economic progress. By C. E. Ayres. Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1944. 317 pp. ' 

The author describes war and poverty as the two major obstacles to p 
both of which he traces to the same underlying cause, namely, a lack of balanee jp 
the distribution of the product of modern technology. He believes that when the 
possibility of abundance becomes clear, this idea will sweep away the unn 
complexities and “esoteric formulas” of economics and will bring about the actualit 
of abundance. J 


The German war economy—XI. By H. W. Singer. (In Economic Journal, 
London, April 1944, pp. 62-74. 7s. 6d.) 

One of a series of articles by this writer on Germany’s wartime economic admin. 
istration and policies, begun in the Economic Journal for December 1940, i 
article includes an analysis of new methods of rationalizing production, and 
separate sections dealing with manpower, wages policy, price control, and restrig. 
tion of consumption. 


World economic development—effects on advanced industrial countries. By Eugene 
cae” Montreal, International Labour Office, 1944. 218 pp., charts 
1.25. 

Economic development is defined as a combination of methods by which the 
capacity of a people to produce and hence to consume may be increased. It igg 
broader term than industrialization when the latter is used to emphasize manu. 
facturing and other secondary production as compared with agricultural and other 
primary production. ‘The author believes that the economic development of new 
areas brings both opportunities and dangers to existing industrial areas, but that 
it is possible, by cooperation and adaptation, to make the advantages far outweigh 
the disadvantages. The study outlines the national and international policies 
which, it is believed, will yield the greatest mutual benefit. 


Health Insurance and Medical Care 


Medical care in flux. By Elizabeth Harris. (In Trained Nurse and Hospital 
Review, New York, February 1944, pp. 99-102. 20 cents.) 
Reviews attempts to provide medical care under group-practice plans in the 
United States, and describes the operation and benefits of Group Health Coop- 
erative, Inc., New York City. 


Medical insurance. By Frank P. Huddle. Washington, Editorial Research 
Reports (1013 Thirteenth Street NW.), 1944. 14 pp. (Vol. 1, 1944, 
No. 4.) $1. 

The pamphlet deals with British health-insurance experience, and with problems 
of medical service and proposals for national health insurance in the United States. 


The effect of health insurance on the demand for health services. By L. Richter. 
(In Canadian Journal of Economics and Political Science, Toronto, May 
1944, pp. 179-205; charts. Also reprinted.) 

A study of the level of demand for health services among a group of families 
covered by the private health-insurance scheme for mine workers and their 
families in the Cape Breton coal region of Nova Scotia, and in a similar group 
without such protection in the town of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia. The survey was 
made with a view to determining the extent of the demand which might be 
expected under a national system of health insurance in Canada. 


Health insurance. By Ian A. Mackenzie. (In Canadian Journal of Public 
Health, Toronto, June 1944, pp. 213-233. 35 cents.) 
Discussion by the Canadian Minister of Pensions and National Health of the 
health situation in Canada and the national health-insurance bill. 


El seguro de — en la Caja de Seguro Obligatario, [Chile]. By Hermes 
Ahumada (In Previsién Social, Ministerio de Salubridad, Previsién y 
Asistencia Social, Santiago, July-August-September 1943, pp. 327-340.) 

Report of the preventive-medicine services of the Chilean Compulsory Insur- 
ance Fund for 1942, covering medical examinations, medical and pharmaceutical 
benefits, maternity aid, hospitalization, and administration of the medical services. 
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Housing 


Tenth annual report of the Federal Housing Administration, for the year ending 
December 31, 1948. Washington 25, 1944. {Various paging; mimeographed, 


t of the Acting State Commissioner of Housing to the Governor and the Legista- 
ture of the State of New York. Albany, Executive Department, Division of 
Housing, 1944. 51 pp., pasters, illus. (Legislative document, 1944, No. 47.) 


The St. Mark’s neighborhood, |New York City|: A study of housing and general 
roperty conditions in a congested urban area. New York, Community 
Racvles Society, Committee on Housing, 1943. 50 pp., maps; mimeographed. 

50 cents. 
Workers’ housing in Puerto Rico. By Jacob Crane, U. S. National Housing 
Agency. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, June 1944, pp. 608-629. 

50 cents. 

Describes he traditional pattern of housing in Puerto Rico and various at- 
tempts by the local government and, more recently, by the Federal Government 
of the United States, to deal with the problem. Future housing needs are out- 
lined and suggestions are made for expanding construction activities. 


Building societies and the housing problem. By G. D.H. Cole. London, J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd., 1943. 3lpp. (Design for Britain, second series, No. 28.) 
6d. net. 

A criticism of the building-society movement, which the author states can have 
no assured future except by turning into a public institution for collecting small 
and medium savings, and using the capital thus collected for construction under 
public auspices. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Industrial ophthalmology. By Hedwig S. Kuhn, M. D. St. Louis, Mo., C. V. 
Mosby Co., 1944. 294 pp., charts, illus. $6.50. 

Subjects covered in this volume include visual testing in industry from the 
standpoint of the visual requirements of individual jobs, the correction of visual 
defects for the job, and types of visual skills. There is a chapter on industrial 
eye injuries caused by solid bodies, and a discussion of eye protection and of the 
different factors entering into the provision of goggles to fit the visual standards 
of each job in which their use is necessary. 


1942 annnal accident report, [Pennsylvania]: Part I, All reported injuries; Part IT, 
Compensable injuries in Pennsylvania industries; Part III, Injuries to women 
in Pennsylvania industries. Harrisburg, Department of Labor and Industry, 
1943. 92, 43, and 29 pp.; mimeographed. 


Metal- and nonmeial-mine accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1941 
(excluding coal mines). By W. W. Adams and F. J. Kennedy. Washington 
25, U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 1944. 53 pp. (Bull. 
No. 457.) 15 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, 


The national fire codes for flammable liquids, gases, chemicals, and explosives, 1943. 
Compiled by Robert S. Moulton. Boston 10, Mass., National Fire Protection 
Association, [19437]. 502 pp. 


Safety subjects. Washington 25, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 

tandards, 1944. 152 pp. (Bull. No. 67.) 20 cents, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25. 

Prepared for use as a standard training text on industrial accident prevention. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Industry and tuberculosis—viewpoints of management and labor. By Leverett™D. 
Bristol, M. D., and Matthew Woll. New York 19, National Tuberculosis 
Association, 1944. 20 pp. 

The first of the two papers in this pamphlet discusses the problem of tubercu- 
losis among industrial or occupational groups and among different age and 
racial groups, and the progress which has been made in combatting the disease. 
The second paper deals with the problem from the standpoint of labor. 


5999024415 
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Neoprene (GR-M): Safeguarding workers handling synthetic rubber in the rubber 
industry. Washington 25, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor 
Standards, 1944. 45 pp., diagrams, illus. (Rubber series No. 1.) 10 cents 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. . 


Occupational lead exposure and lead poisoning. Report prepared by Committee 
on Lead Poisoning, Industrial Hygiene Section, American Public Health 
Association. New York 19, American Public Health Association, 1943 
67 pp., bibliography. 75 cents. J 

Recognition of hazardous industrial lead exposure, safe limits and control of 

——= lead exposure, and diagnosis and treatment of lead poisoning are 

covered. 


The problem of industrial noise. By Paul E. Sabine. (In American Journal of 
ublic Health, New York 19, March 1944, pp. 265-270. 50 cents.) 
Cites data from various published sources showing the physical effects of 
noise on workers, and suggests various measures for combatting this health 
hazard in industrial plants. 


Protecting plant manpower through the control of air contaminants. Washington 25 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 1944, 28 pp. 
(Special bull. No. 14.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washing. 
ton 25. 
























Industrial Relations 





Collective bargaining developments and representative union agreements. New York 
17, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1944. 84 pp., charts, 
(Studies in personnel policy, No. 60.) 


Effect of elimination of unfair labor practices on extent of collective bargaining. By 
Emily Clark Brown. Washington 25, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944, 
12 pp. (Serial No. R. 1654; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, June 
1944.) Free. 


Union agreements in the leather-tanning industry, 1948. Washington 25, U. §, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 19 pp. (Bull. No. 777.) 10 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


The settlement of industrial disputes. By Kurt Braun. Philadelphia, Blakiston 
Co., 1944. 306 pp. $3.50. 
The author describes the main types of measures for settling disputes—media- 
tion, conciliation, arbitration, and labor courts. Much of the volume is devoted 
to developments in Germany before the seizure of power by the Nazis. 


Works councils and committees. London, S. W. 1, Industrial Welfare Society, 


1943. 32 pp. 
Discusses the functions, composition, and operation of works councils. 





International Labor and Social Conditions 


Constitutional provisions concerning social and economic policy: An international 
collection of texts covering 450 countries and other governmental units. Montreal, 
International Labor Office, 1944. lix, 755 pp. 


Declaration, recommendations, and resolutions adopted by the International Labor 
Conference at its 26th session, [Philadelphia, May 1944]. Montreal, Interna- 
tional Labor Office, 1944. 121 pp. (Official Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 1) 
50 cents. 

The twenty-sixth session of the International Labor Conference, Philadelphia, April- 
May 1944. (In International Labor Review, Montreal, July 1944, pp. 1-37. 
Reprints of article are available at 10 cents.) 

General summary of the work of the conference. 


What the workers expect of the International Labor Organization. By Bernardo 
Ibafiez. New York 17, American Labor Conference on International Affairs, 
1944. 18 pp. (Pamphlet No.1.) 10 cents. 
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International labor and post-war reconstruction. By Lewis L. Lorwin. 
World Economics, Washington 16, March-June 1944, pp. 3-33. $1.) 
Outlines developments in the field of international organizations after 1914, 
views the difficulties encountered by the international labor movement during 
the war, and describes distinctive characteristics of labor organizations in major 
greas of the world. Consideration is also given to the possible basis of unifying 
organizations and harmonizing aims for post-war action. 










































Labor and Social” Legislation 


Cases and materials on labor law. By Milton Handler. St. Paul, Minn., West 
Publishing Co., 1944. 786 pp. (American casebook series.) $6. 

Casebook on labor law in the United States with emphasis upon contemporary 
statutes and practices. The volume is intended as a textbook, and deals with the 
obiects of labor combinations, and the means by which labor, through concerted 
action, seeks to attain its ends. 


Court decisions on teacher tenure reported in 1943. Washington 6, National Educa- 
tion Association of the United States, Committee on Tenure, 1944. 27 pp. 
25 cents. 
A“Subjectmatter index of court decisions on teacher tenure, 1933-1942” was 
also published recently by the National Education Association (25 cents). 


Apreciagdes sobre a consolidagao das leis do trabalho, em sua aplicagdo na industria 
eno comércio, [Brazil]. By Rubens Maragliano. (In Legislacgéo do Trabalho, 
Sio Paulo, September 1943, pp. 333-342.) 

Shows the changes that the 1943 consolidation of labor laws made in existing 

Brazilian labor legislation, and lists temporary or emergency labor and related 

legislation, through September 16, 1943, left in force by the consolidation. 


The Factories Act, [Great Britain], 1937. By H. Samuels. London, Stevens & 
Sons, Ltd., 1943. 622 pp. 3ded. 37s. 6d. 

Covers the history of factory legislation in Great Britain, compares present and 
past regulation, and gives the text of the 1937 iaw and labor legislation bearing 
upon it. 

Federalism and labor legislation in India. By Sir Atul C. Chatterjee. (In Inter- 
national Labor Review, Montreal, April-May 1944, pp. 414-445. Reprints 
of article are available at 10 cents each.) 

Review of the problems involved in the distribution of legislative authority in 
India with respect to labor and social questions. 


Dos aiios de actuacién al frente del Ministerio de Trabajo, mayo 1941-1943, [Spain]. 
Madrid, [Ministerio de Trabajo, 1943]. 206 pp. 
Lists by topic the labor and social legislation enacted in Spain from May 1941 
through May 1943, analyzes some of the principal provisions of this legislation, 
and gives statistics on operation of certain of the laws. 


Labor Organizations 


Tailor’s progress: The story of a famous union and the men who made it. By Ben- 
_— Stolberg. New York, Doubleday, Doran, & Co., Inc., 1944. 360 pp. 
WES 

This colorful biography of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 

throws new light on the politics, problems, and personalities that have figured 

prominently in the American labor movement in the past 50 years. It also 

reflects the growth of the women’s garment industry from its sweatshop days to 
its present position as one of America’s leading industries. 


The Canadian Congress of Labor—proceedings of the fourth annual convention, 
Montreal, Quebec, September 13-19, 1948. Ottawa, Ont., Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, [19447]. 178 pp. 


The Dulch working-class movement weing | the German occupation. By Meyer 
Sluyser. (In International Postwar Problems, American Labor Conference 
on International Affairs, New York 17, June 1944, pp. 387-395. $1.) 


The French trade-union movement since the armistice of 1940. By Paul Vignaux. 
(In International Postwar Problems, American Labor Conference on Inter- 
national Affairs, New York 17, June 1944, pp. 341-352. $1.) 
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Manpower 






Facts about the priority referral program. Washington 25, U. S. War Manpower 
Commission, Information Service, June 5, 1944. 12 pp.; processed. 


The labor force in wartime America. By Clarence D. Long. New York, National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 1944. 73 pp.,charts. (Our economy in 
war, Occasional paper 14.) 50 cents. 

The author discusses the development of the “labor-force” idea, as supple 
menting the older ‘‘gainful occupations” concept, and the factors affecting the 
number of persons in the labor force. These are described as changes in the 
and sex distribution of the population and fluctuations in the propensity to be ip 
the labor force. An attempt was made to trace the changes in the labor foree 
during the first World War as well as during the present war. Experiences in 
Great Britain and Germany in expanding the labor force are compared with 
experiences in the United States. 


Labor requirements for selected farm enterprises in Washington. By Carl F. Re 
Arthur W. Peterson, Mark T. Buchanan. Pullman, State College of Wash- 
ington, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1943. 24 pp., charts. (Bull. No.432) 

The labor requirements per unit of work or output in different kinds of farm 
production are charted for varying volumes of production. Thus, the man-hours 
of labor per head required for regular chores in cattle feeding were found to 
decline rapidly as the number of feeder cattle increased, up to about 20, the redue- 
tion in labor requirements per head being comparatively slight with further 
increases in the number of feeder cattle. The study has a bearing on the most 
efficient utilization of manpower and also on the problem of the family-size farm 
versus the large commercial farm. 
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Personnel Management 





Constructive discipline in industry: A study of current practices and trends in main 
taining orderly relationships between management and men. New York 18, 
~ Management Association, 1943. 36 pp. (Special research report 
No. 3. 

Employee counseling—a selected list of references. Washington 25, U. 8. Civil 
Service Commission, Library, March 1944. 9 pp;. processed. Free. 

The exit interview. Washington 25, U. 8. Office of Defense Transportation, 1944, 
9 pp.; mimeographed. Free. 

Music in industry: A manual on music for work and for recreation in business and 
industry. Chicago, Industrial Recreation Association, 1944. 63 pp., 
bibliography, illus. 

Tells how to set up and operate a plant music-broadcasting system, and gives 
information on types of service, costs, and effects of use of music on worker 
morale, production, ete. There is also a chapter on how to organize and develop 
employee musical activities. 

Orienting the new worker. New York 10, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., Poliey- 
holders Service Bureau, [1944?]. 60 pp., illus. 

The report discusses the methods followed by various companies in acquaint- 
ing new workers with their duties, working conditions, and other features of 
their employment, which will assist in the development of good morale among 
employees. 

An introduction to industrial psychology. By May Smith. London, Cassell & 
Co., Ltd., 1943. 264 pp. 7s. 6d. 

Subjects covered include fatigue in industry; the environment—general, ma- 
terial, and psychological; finding the right person for the right job; time 
motion study; and temperaments. : 
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Post-War Reconstruction 


ds we win. CIO post-war planning committee report No. 1 on reconversion 
and demobilization. Washington 6, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Publicity Department, 1944. 31 pp. (CIO publication No. 98.) 5 cents. 


Beyond victory. . By Jerry Voorhis. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1944. 
$2.50. 


240 pp. 


The author expresses the view that Government, by means of monetary and 
fgeal Measures, can maintain employment and economic activity in private 
félds without providing direct employment to such an extent as to narrow 
mduly the area of private business. 


Impact of the war on the Waco-McGregor area, McLennan County, Texas: Working 
notebook for use by local groups studying recent economic developments and 
ormulating plans for the post-war period. Washington 25, U. S. Bureau of 

bor Statistics, 1944. 49 pp., maps, charts; mimeographed. (Industrial 
area study No. 14.) Free. 
Another study recently issued in this series dealt with the Muscle Shoals area, 

Mabama (Industrial area study No. 13). 


Post-war economic policy and planning: The problem of post-war employment and 
the role of Congress in solving it. Report of the Special Senate Committee 
on Post-War Economic Policy and Planning pursuant to S. Res. 102. : 
Washington 25, 1944. 11 pp. (Senate report No. 539, part 4, 78th Cong., 
2d sess.) 

Post-war planning now: 286 selected post-war digests of factual industry plans. 
New York 15, Journal of Commerce Corporation, 1944. 24 pp. (Second 
edition—spring 1944.) 

Post-war planning. By John E. Armstrong and others. Montreal, Engineering 
Institute of Canada, 1944. 11 pp. 

Estimates of post-war Canadian full employment and discussion of what 
industry and the Government can do to implement it. 


The treotment of post-war Germany. Edited by R. Flenly. Toronto, Ryerson 
Press, 1943. 67 pp. (Contemporary affairs, No. 18.) 50 cents. 
The papers presented in this booklet deal with post-war political settlement, 
reducation, and the economic problem. The paper on the latter subject includes 
aplan for a “realistic peace.” 


Social Security 


Community health and welfare expenditures in wartime, 1942 and 1940—30 urban 
areas. By Edward E. Schwartz and Eloise R. Sherman. Washington 25, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1944. 70 pp., charts. 
(Bureau publication No. 302.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25. 


Joint statement on social security, by the agriculture, business, and labor committees 
on national policy of the National Planning Association. Washington, 
National Planning Association, 1944. 36 pp. (Planning pamphlet No. 
33.) 25 cents. 

, recommendations of the joint committee of the Association include exten- 

tions of the coverage and the benefits of the Social Security Act; development of 

sickness and disability insurance; Federal grants-in-aid to public assistance 
by a formula which would inversely reflect the relative wealth of the 

; administration of social-security programs on a national basis but with 
decentralized day-to-day administration; and development of representative 
advisory bodies, national and local, to insure more democracy in social security. 
are discussions also of the cost of financing the proposals, of war emergency 

Measures, and of problems calling for further study. 


Actas de la Primera Conferencia Interamericana de Seguridad Social realizada 
del 10 al 16 de septiembre de 1942, Santiago de Chile. Santiago, Cervantes 
(printer), [1942]. 353 pp. 

t ings of the First Inter-American Conference on Social Security, held at 

Santiago, Chile, September 10 to 16, 1942. 
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Informe que presenta el gerente de la Caja del Seguro al consejo de administraci 
acerca de las labores desarrolladas en el afto 1942, [Ecuador]. Quito, Caja del 
Seguro, [1943]. 104 pp. 

Report on operation of the Ecuadoran insurance fund for working persons 
in 1942, with comparative statistics for earlier years, including data on member. 
ship, medical aid, retirement and survivors’ benefits, and the financial status of 
the fund. There is also a comparison of the original social-insurance law of 
Ecuador with the one now in effect. 


The Beveridge plan—a symposium. By James W. Nisbet, Sir Arnold Gridley 
Sir Ernest J. P. Benn. London, Society of Individualists, 1943. 55 pp. 
(Post-war questions, No. 24.) 6d. 

Titles of the three contributions in this pamphlet, all of which are critical of the 

Beveridge plan, are: Britain and social security—an appraisal of the Beveri 

plan; Deceiving the people; and Some implications of the Beveridge report. 


Order by His Majesty concerning retired pay, pensions and other grants for mem- 
bers of the air forces and of the nursing and auxiliary services thereof disabled, 
and for the widows, children, parents, and other dependents of such members 
deceased, in consequence of service during the present war. London, Ministry 
of Pensions, 1944. 42 pp. 9d. net. 





Wage-Payment Methods 


Developments in op een techniques. By Carroll R. Daugherty, John 
W. Riegel, P. W. Jones. New York 18, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1944. 30 pp. (Personnel series No. 77.) 

The experience of the National War Labor Board with incentive wage plans is 
noted; the general nature of incentive compensation, arguments favoring it, and 
conditions affecting its success are discussed; and methods are outlined for pro 
moting job-evaluation procedures. 


Practical uses of wage incentives. By Phil Carroll, Jr., and others. New York, 
American Management Association, 1944. 31 pp. (Production series 
No. 150.) 

Collection of papers presented at the autumn production conference of the 
American Management Association. The first paper advocates incentive wages. 
The second paper describes the National War Labor Board’s policy as preventing 
incentive plans from circumventing the wage-stabilization program and as requir- 
ing joint labor-management approval before adoption of any plan can be ordered. 
Another paper discusses the trends in incentive compensation, and a final paper 
describes the Grumman Aircraft plan. 


Wage incentive in wartime. New York, Consolidated Management Consultants, 
1944. 48 pp., diagrams. Free. 
Emphasizes the importance of union-management agreement on incentive 
plans and procedures and the value of a statement of plans in terms that workers 
can readily understand. 


Wage incentives: Will they increase war production? By Victor V. Veysey. (In 
Engineering and Science Monthly, California Institute of Technology, 
Pasadena, January 1944; 5 pp., illus. Also reprinted.) 

The author believes that there is need for the development of incentive prin- 
ciples in industry, but states that incentives can be developed through a well- 
administered hourly-wage structure or through the proper use of non-financial 
incentives. Wage-incentive plans are described as dependent upon conditions 
of careful standardization of the work and the setting of proper and fair standards 
of performance. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Hourly entrance rates of common laborers in large cities, spring and summer of 1948. 
Washington 25, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 12 pp. (Bull 
No. 775; reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, April 1944.) 5 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 

Union wages and hours in the baking industry, July 1, 1943. Washington 25, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 62 pp., chart. (Bull. No.. 778; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, March 1944, with additional data) 

10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 
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Union wages and hours of motortruck drivers and helpers, July 1, 1943. Washington 
25, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1944. 38 pp., chart. (Bull. No. 771; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, February 1944, with additional data.) 
10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


farnings and hours in rayon-producing industry, [1936-44]. By Ethel B. Dunn. 
(In Conference Board Management Record, National Industrial Conference 
Board, Inc., New York, May 1944, pp. 124-126.) 
A new series replacing the National Industrial Conference Board’s series for 
ryon and allied products for the period beginning in January 1936. 


Schedule of wages for civil employees in the field service of the Navy Department, the 
Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard within the continental limits of the United 
States, revised to November 30, 1943. _Washington 25, U. 8. Navy Depart- 
ment, Wage Administration Branch, Division of Personnel Supervision and 
Management, 1944. 41 pp. 


Salaries paid police officers in various Virginia towns. Richmond, League of Vir- 
ginia Municipalities, April 1944. 5 pp. (Report No. 277.) 25 cents (free 
to Virginia municipal officers). 


Wages and labor costs. By Richard A. Lester. (In Southern Economic Journal, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., January 1944, pp. 235-238. $1.) 
The author analyzes data developed by the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics on 
average hourly earnings and unit labor cost in manufacturing. 


The wage-rate index-number. By A. L. Bowley. (In London & Cambridge Eco- 
nomic Service, Cambridge, England, January 1944, pp. 6-8.) 

Summary statement explaining the London and Cambridge Economic Service’s 
index of British wage rates, described as an index of average weekly wage rates as 
distinguished from average earnings. The index in its present form was initiated 
in 1929 and worked back to a 1924 base. It superseded an earlier and less com- 
prehensive index based on 1914. 


Women in Industry 


Equal pay—a pregepes report. Washington 25, U. S. Department of Labor, Wom- 
en’s Bureau, May 1944. 4 pp. _ Free. 
Outlines the progréss made since World War I, particularly since the beginning 
of the national defense program in 1940, in attainment of equal pay for women 
doing the same work as men. 


A preview as to women workers in transition from war to peace. By Mary Elizabeth 
Pidgeon. Washington, 25, U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 
1944. 26 pp. (Special bull. No. 18.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25. 

The four parts of this publication deal, respectively, with the change to peace- 
time life, factors affecting women’s opportunities, factors in the general economic 
background, and planning for women. 


Womanpower, a selected list of references published in 1948. Compiled by Idair 
Smookler. Washington 25, U. 8S. Office for Emergency Management, 
Library, January 1944. 13 pp.; processed. Free. 


Women’s employment in foundries, 1943. By Frances E. P. Harnish. Washington 
25, U. S. Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1944. 28 pp. (Bull. 
No. 192-7.) 10 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. 


Women’s wages on men’s jobs, [New York State]. Albany, New York State 


Department of Labor, Division of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 
1944. 33 pp.; processed. 
Women in Nazi Germany. By Katherine Thomas. London, Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., 1943. 102 pp. 3s. 6d. 
Gives some data on women’s industrial employment in wartime. 
Mainly for men. By Ethel M. Wood. London, Victor Gollancz, Ltd., 1943. 


26 pp. 3s. 
A _— and protest concerning the restrictions on women’s opportunities in 
Great ritain in the civil service, in industry, on the land, in education, in police 
Work, and in the home. 
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